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PREFACE. 


>3 

I HAVE been told and ^ebeve that a book written on the 
lines of the present one is a desideratum. 

Certainly, if a correct knowledge of the whence and the 
wherefore of words have its uses, no one who wishes or is 
constrained to be a full man in such things can afford to 
dispense with a knowledge of the facts that I have here 
tried to set forth. 

It has been my obj»:t to produce a volume that will, 
with fair completeness, andinmodemte compass, present the 
main results of modem phonology. I have also sought to 
round it off by the addition of such supplementary matter 
as may usefully accompany the main theme. 

Phonology is a predse sdence, as precise as the most 
fastidious predsian could desire. It is based on tmth, it 
is buttressed by law. If it has its farthing facts, it has also 
its solid generalisations. In any case, it is indispensable in 
linguistic research, which, involving as it does a knowledge 
of prindple, ought to be appraised above mere dictionary 
etymologising. 

I trust that this book will be found useful by any one 
who wishes to devote some time and attention to the 
former. 

I have built mainly on Brugmann and Sweet Mr. May- 
how’s Old English Phonology and Mr. Wharton’s Etyma 
Latina I have found very bdpfuL To all Mr. Skeat’s books, 
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lit-ides direct help, I owe much in the way of moinentuni. 
Many contributions to the American Journal of Philology 
have given me assistance. I think I have gencmlly 
acknowledged direct help. At all events I cite my aulhori* 
tie!!. I must not forget to mention how much I have 
profited by a perusal of Strong’s translation of ^.rul's 
Principles. From llTieeler’s pamphlet on Analog )- 1 have 
got many hints and illustrations. 

That this book is free from blunders I have not the 
pre-mniption to hope. There must be in it many traces of 
etymological Abcrglauht. It would be an cas)- thing to 
describe it as consisting of bits of etymological caviare 
indifferently dressed. M^th regard to the dressing I plead 
guilty in advance. It might have been in more competent 
hands. . Conamur tenues grandia. 

\s for errors in execution and detail, I have to say that 
this book covers a wide field, and that one man’s judg* 
inent and one pair of C}'e8 are fallible. 

It will be an advantage to read, or, at all events, to glance 
at Chapter V., before reading the others. It contains a 
description of many sound-processes that are assumed in 
previous chapters. 

Special characters are explained at the proper places. 
Some of them are necessarily used in advance of their ex- 
planation. Pages 13, 14., 27, 32, 51, 75, 84, and 93 con- 
tain .illusions to such characters. I mean the Index to 
supply cross-references that may only be hinted at and not 
paged. The English words in Chapters VIII. and IX. arc 
separately indexed. 

JOHN CLARK. 

Dusdce, jHay 1893. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Aryans — Their Cuiture and Original Home. 

The Origin or Speech. 

The idyllic, but oirtainly also idealised picture of the 
ancient Aiyans is well knon’n. According to this, they 
were an agricultural people, and lived the life of simple 
swains. They possessed towns too, and were not ignorant 
of the rudiments of forriiication. Peace had reigned for a 
long time in. their land, not the pax Romana of later times, 
but the peace that is due to a peace-loving temper and a 
devotion to rural pursuits. Their family life was happy and 
sweetly reasonable. At the heail of the household were the 
protector of its weal and the manager of its concerns. 
The members of the family, the milk-maid daughter and 
the supporter-brother, had all the virtues that are sisterly 
and brotherly. A drift towards righteousness rvas every- 
where visible, and morality was so elevated as to suggest a 
serious falling off on the part of descendants. 

The undoubted domestication of a few animals, the 
presence in the various languages of correlates to 
pater, mater, ioydrrif, frattr, iifiuf, &c., have been made to 
prove all this^ and to answer that pater, mater are artificial 
dressings of the older onomatopoetic lalkvBrter, that Dvyanjp 
is more likely to mean ' quae lactat,' or ' quae lactet,' than ‘ the 
milkmaid,’ to insist that transferred meanings of roots are not 
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lu be taken for priniilivc, nay, that it is not i)jrmi*--*ible to 
assume on llic part of the primitive people a clear ron- 
sciousnese of the relation between root and full-i'rown word, 
is to evince want of imagination, and to tiualify fur the 
name of devotee of Darwinism and dirt. 

A careful examination of the letter of the data fur in- 
ference given in language will give us other results, not so 
taking ccrt.ainly, nor so flattering to the supreme Caucasian 
mind, but eminently sensible results, results, too, that arc 
not high-and-diy, but corroborated by conclusions drawn 
from other sciences. 

Some risks have to be guarded against before conclusions 
can be safely drawn. We must see to it that the word on 
which wc base our argument has a distribution in the 
languages of the tVcpxi family suflicicntly wide to gain for it 
the name of primitive, that borrowing has not taken place, 
that the term applied is not so natural and so plainly sug- 
gested by some marked quality in the thing named as to 
arise independently and at diflerent times, wc must take 
care not to read late and developed meanings into primitive 
words, and, lastly, wc must take care not to draw negative 
conclusions until wc have satisfied ourselves th.it the word 
h.is not once c.xistcd and been lost. 

It is our inability to fulfil all these conditions that forms 
one of the chief obstacles in the rvay of deductions got from 
a simple analj-sis of words. To reach the most probable 
result, assistance has often to be got from many sides, from 
anthropology, from prehistoric research, from the history of 
culture. A reconstruction of Arj-an culture based, say, on 
the Indo-European vocabulary in Fick's dictionary, is 
almost sure to be highly coloured, owing to the fatal facility 
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with which wc put our own interpretations on ideas that 
were then in their rudimentary stages. 

So much of our knowledge of Aryan life and culture may 
be got by inferences from language, that some remarks must 
be made on that topic. 

To begin with, it will be well to notice a theory with 
regard to the location of the Aryans in their original quarters 
that will alTcct our view of the relations of the languages and 
peoples to one another, and guide us in drawing inferences 
from the facts that language supplies. 

In the chapter on Grimm's Tjiw arc set down the fol- 
lowing remarks on the primitive state of the Indo-European 
peoples : — ' It must not be- supposed that the original tribes 
dwelt as next-door neighbours within circumscribed limits, 
for they dwdt at long distances, though still in touch with 
one another. They observed various attitudes towards the 
sound-norms, had certainly much in common, but were also 
predisposed to change in dilTcrcnt degrees and along 
different lines. Each family of languages, each system of 
sounds had its own idiosyncrasies.’ 

These statements assume the tnith of the wave or 
transition theory of Schmidt, approved of by Brugmann, 
Paul, and Schrader. This theory has supplanted the old or 
pedigree theory of former writers, according to which there 
was one homogeneous Ursjpraciw with something approach- 
ing to a dead level of uniformity, spoken by one people 
dwelling together in unity of speech-sound and speech- 
bent, from whom there hived off swarms, which, on geo- 
graphical disjunction, began to develop differences in 
language that separated them from the other members of 
their stock, swarms, however, which still comprised two or 
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more peoples that for a long ]icno(] u'crc Hngui. lic::liy 
one. 

'I'o the pedigree theory liclongcd peculiarly the hypoilit- 
of Italo-riracco-Ccltic, Graeco- l^atin, and Litlin-Slavo- 
Tciitonic period.*:, characterised by identity of langinpc. 
including the common possession of diflerentutions of the 
primitive homogeneity. 

According to the transition thcor}', a primitive Indo-Huro- 
penn homogeneity, in the sense tre attach to an original Teu- 
tonic homogeneity, never existed. Characteristic diiTcrcnccs 
of individual languages existed then in some shape, in fact 
the primitive peoples were not so packed .shoulder to shoulder 
in their original quarters as to present the conditions for the 
alleged sameness. : Settled as they were at considerable dis- 
tances from one another, though with facility of intercourse, 
dialectic difTcrcnces would be accentuated and evolved in ‘ 
many parts of the territory* occupied. 'I'licsc spread, 
according to the laws that regulate the diffusion of dialec- 
tic changes and creations, in tvaves or undulation.:!, as the 
theory puts it, over the neighbourhood in which the nidus 
they Irad made for themselves was located. 

To realise this, let us suppose the sites for the Aryan 
peoples set don-n, with some rough semblance of their pre- 
sent relative positions preserved, in one plan on a minute 
scale. This will give us some idea of the geographical 
area on which Teutons, Slavo-Lithuanians, Celts, Italians, 
Greeks, Indo-Iranians, and Armenians lived together before 
the dispersion. The spaces betn-cen were occupied by 
transition dialects (* kontinuicrliche Vermittclung ’) which 
gradually shaded off into one another and into the main 
languages that bounded them. These have died out with ■ 
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little or no record, and left the abrupt transitions we now 
encounter. 

There arc many missing links in language which, if re- 
covered, would infallibly give us more light, and possibly 
give another complexion to established theories. We have, 
for- instance, no remains of the tongues that were spoken 
north of Hellas. The Phrygians are said to have come 
from Thrace, and, if it be true that the Armenian language 
is descended from Phrygian, we may consider that it con- 
tains certain of the links between Greek and Slavonic on 
the one hand, and Greek and Indo-Iranian on the other, 
that must have abundantly appeared in Thracian and 
Phrygian. =■- 

Again, when we remember that Armenian contains all 
the changes of Grimm’s Law, we are entitled to suppose 
that the tract in which its progenitor was spoken was in 
touch with the Teutonic zone. 

It is also permissible to^elicve that Albanian, as the 
representative of old Illyrian, forms a link between Greek 
and Latin. 

The wave theory satisfactorily solves contradictions that 
w'crc presented by the pedigree theory. Not all that was 
advanced by it could be true. If Greek, a European 
language, olTcrs such strong resemblances to Indo-Iranian as 
to warrant from the old point of view the assumption of an 
Indo-Persico-Greek period, we cannot at the same time 
have our cut-and-dty European period with a common 
language. 

But the new theory makes it possible for us without con- 
tradiction to grasp the possibility of Greek having many 
strong resemblances to Indo-Iranian, and at the same time 
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manifesting points of connection with T^tin, hernc'se the 
truth of the one does not on this thcor}- destroy the condi- 
tions for the existence of the other. It was common in ‘.he 
pedigree theory' on the strength of like phenomena to groujt 
several languages together, and postulate a common original 
language, ignoring all the while points of similarity on this 
side and on that, which aigucd a wider connection, and 
militated against the existence of a joint langUtige. 

There are three classy of resemblances that may obtain 
between languages, resemblances due to geographical 
proximity and brought about by natural or politic.al causes, 
or by the disappearance of some barrier; resemblances that 
are part of the original inheritance; and resemblances 
that may be called frontier resemblances, due to cont.acl 
w’ith various neighbours at various points. The first of 
these may be such as to justify us in .assuming a period of 
common culture for the peoples concerned. A common 
language in the strict sense is not to be thought of, for all 
these allied languages were dialects from the beginning. 

One then of the defects of the pedigree theoiy was its in- 
ability to furnish a good-^oing explanation which wonld be 
clastic enough to account for facts all round. ' For instance, 
Sanskrit has an a where all the European languages, includ- 
Armenian, have e ; the palatal guttural has been assibilated 
in Sanskrit and Letto-SIavonic, c.g., Sk. iaidm, (cp. L. 
centum), the Mi of the plural case-suffix seen in Gk. -fit, 
L. Mis, has in Teutonic and Letto-SIavonic become ;;/ 
(assuming ;;/ to be a manifestation of the M suffix), c.g. A.S., 
dat. and instrum. plu. in -m ; Celtic and Latin are unique 
in presenting r in the passive ; Latin and Greek hare all to 
themselves feminines in us and 
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'il:.- pedigree iheoty never submitted anything that could 
Foiisraclorily explain, at one and the same time, not on^ 
bill the ^Tho1c of these facts. Tlie t of European languages 
is undoubtedly part of the original inheritance, the Sk. a 
being of di/Tercnl values, or due to levelling. 

The Ollier resemblances come under the head of frontier 
resemblances. There were zones where such and sudi in- 
fluences were at work and prevailed. A careful considera- 
tion of the theoiy ought to make all these points dear. 

Another defect of the pedigree theory, and its twin, 
the original-idcntical-lat^uage theory, was the failure to re- 
cognise that the almost perfect uniformity in language some 
of its presentations seem-tp assume never existed. Keeping 
in mind Paul's iictum that there ore as many dialects as in- 
dividuals, we may say that there were certainly as many 
dialcct-kinguages as peoples, and that a working uniformity 
is all that can be postulated of the tongue of peoples who, 
though originally one, tcnanEcd a wide area, to the number 
of seven, and these too, the founders of languages that were 
subsequently quite distinct though cognate. 

The further back, the greater the uniformity, though there 
was never identity. The habits of ex-nomads who had 
entered on the pastoral stage arc not favourable to the 
existence of the packing in qiace that idendty in language 
requires. A common language is a late product, the creation 
of the newspaper, fashion, and the schoolmaster. 

As to the' amount of sameness in the languages before 
dispersion, that is a matter of inference from observed data. 
'I'hcy would all be inflectional in caste, and have in common 
much of the usual inflectional machinery. 

The extent of the common vocabulary may be inferred 
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from the stock of words which an examination of the 
common culture yields. In the case of men figliting to a 
large extent with nature an exuberant vocabulary is not to 
be thought of. A knowledge of the sound-system is to be 
gleaned from an examination of the sounds transmitted to 
us, plus an acquaintance with what is antecedent and sub- 
sequent in sound development. 

lA'hich is the most archaic of the Aryan languages? 
^Vhich has preserved most of the common characteristics of 
the tongue of the original people? Well, we have not the 
data to answer the question, and its importance is not press- 
ing. To come to a satisfactory decision we should require 
contemporaneous records of the languages compared. So 
far as vowels are concerned, Greek has been very conserva- 
tive. There can be no doubt that Sanskrit in structure is' 
more primitive-looking than the other languages. I'hat it' 
has a monopoly of archaic traits is as undoubtedly false. 
We may be sure these are pretty evenly distributed. 

Attempts to reconstruct the original tongue from the 
evidence of language are badly lamed by the facts revealed 
in the theory we have tried to describe, IMien a word is 
missing from a language, no man can with certainty say 
whether it has disappeared, or whether it m-er e.\istcd. On 
the old assumptions, the method was easy, if also rough and 
ready, for, starting with a common European language, if a 
word occurred in Sanskrit and in one European language, 
the others must have lost the heirloom. 

If linguistic evidence alone is to be relied on, the more 
the languages in which a word occurs, the stronger the prob- 
ability of its being original. Even then there arc such 
things as accidental coincidences. There may also be coin- 
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cidcnccs that cannot be* called accidental, for the very .fact 
that there is such a thing as an Indo-European family 
of languages Implies, as regards constituent peoples, an 
amount of sameness in mental equipment and tendency 
that ought to be reflected in the languages. 

After these general remarks, it will be proper to discuss in 
order the divisions of the heading. 

In the following pages 1 shall rely chiefly on Schrader. 
I'hc first of the divisions is the culture of the Aryans. It 
is ncccssaiy to ascertain this with all possible aids, and use 
'all the light so got, to clear up the moot-points of the 
question. 

It will be convenient in writing on this division to 
handle matters in the order (i) of material arts and material 
advances, and ( 2 ) of social progress and intellectual con- 
ceptions. 

In the first sub-division ai'd'to be handled facts that have 
a bearing on metals and weapons, on agriculture, on dwell- 
ings, on clothing, on food and drink, and on trade. 

In the second is to be estimated the significance of names 
of kin, of ideas about the gods and the hereafter, and of the 
mode of computing tima 

In quoting words I shall, as a rule, give the Sanskrit, 
Classical, and Teutonic equivalents where these exist. In 
this'inuoduction I shall, when quoting German, usually give 
the New High German, and not the Old High German 
equivalent. 

The discovery of metals simply meant salvation to man. 
IVith their aid he could face up to nature^ and clear away 
b 
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the vast and rank growth of forest that fettered liis move- 
ments, with their aid he could assert his superiority, and 
cope with the numerous and aggressive wiid-bcasts that 
made life bitter. 

Being now, in proportion to his skill, better able to 
minister to his material irants, he would be drawn by the 
greater leisure at his disposal, and the hope of still further 
perfecting his tools, to work towards that point in weapon- 
making, in which increase of shapeliness means increase of 
utility. To the quest of shapeliness would be added the 
desire for grace, and to grace the rudiments of the artistic 
sense. 

^^'hen those men who had become workers in metal in a 
small way, to supply most effectively their needs, heard of 
the more highly favoured mortals in other parts, to whom- 
nature had gifted store of metals for use or ornament, they* 
made shift to procure these. 

These efforts were the beginning of trading. Metals 
would be sure to acquire a representative value, and the 
passage of the standard of value from pecudts into pence ’ 
gave to trading the facility and expansiveness that its spread 
required. 

Whatever may have been the metals known to theA}Tans, 
-there is no general terms for metals among them, nor 
indeed among the separate peoples. The name of the 
metal first discovered was used as a general term. Mlra/.>.Gir, 
metallum are words of late development, derived, it is said, 
from a Semitic verb meaning ' to smithy,' an origin due to 
the fact that the Phoenicians erected smelting-houses beside 
the mines they dug. 

There are also no terms common to the Indo-European 
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languages denoting the smith or his craft, not even among 
the Indo-Iranians, where so much else is common, though 
such terms do exist in the separate dialects of families, 
unless some one can conjure something out of Sk. dhnan, 
Gk. ax}un, xafuwf, eaminus, A.S. hamor (E. hammer). 
All originally meant stone, and seem (assuming them to be 
cognates) simply to prove that stone implements were used, 
not that smithying proper was practised by the original 
people. 

Nor will a grouping of the facts connected with the 
smith-lore of the various peoples, plentiful as they are — for 
' smiths and smithying played a large part in the imagina- 
tions of the northern peoples, now ranked with the divine 
now with the diabolic-^ablc us, in default of aid from 
languag<^ to predicate original primitivcncss of the smith or 
his craft In spite of analogies between the stories of 
Hephaestus and Wieland hinkehein, in spite of 

the appearance, both in south and north, of giants and 
dwarfs as workers in metal, in spite of the attribution to 
these w'orkers in both areas of skill in the musical and the 
healing arts, one is constrained to deny common inherited 
elements, and partly owing to the very resemblances to 
su-spcct myth-borrowing with local colouring on the part of 
•of the Teutons. 

Of the individual metals, we may at once say that gold 
was not known to the Aryans in their joint state. One has 
only got to 'think on aurtivi to come to some 

such conclusion, ^^'ith Goth. f[uPp, A.S. gold used 

to be (xmnected, but that cannot possibly b^ even on the 
• supposition that xfueis-xjf^ioc- Sonant / is not repre- 
sented in Greek by fH. Beside giilii, however, stands a 
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Slavonic cognate, yj^it has been equated to Sk. mranyantr 
but, apart from other difficulties, there is not agreeniLPt in 
the suffix. 

It is simpler to call yj‘j«ii a loan word from the Semitic 
(cp. Hebrew cAHriis). We know that the Phosnicians were 
the first to work the gold mines of Thrace, and that in the 
gray antiquity of the fifteenth century E.a So that the 
use of xf-jeii in the manufacture of personal and place 
names, always a mark of age, is sufficiently accounted for. 
The Semitic peoples were acquainted with gold, owing to 
their many points of contact with Egj’pt, a land rich in gold 
from time immemorial. Gold, too, was plentiful in Asia 
Minor and Arabia. 

It is of course possible that the Greeks had gold before 
they knew the Phoenicians, and cither renamed it, or adopted 
the foreign term to denote the foreign wrought gold the/ ' 
got from the Phoenicians. This term may afterwards have 
been generalised, and hat'e displaced the native term. 

The Latin aunim is a name probably drawn from the 
native vocabulai}*, and applied to gold on its introduction. 
The word is connected with mtrora and urcj and meant to 
begin with * the gleaming thing.' 

By a similar step in nomenclature, the Teutons got 
from the root ghel {ghol), seen in L. /lekiis, Gk. 

G. gelb. Here gul\i, to begin with, meant ‘ the yellow- 
thing.’ 

The name aurum gives us not the slightest hint whence 
the Italians first got gold. The Teutons perhaps got their 
first gold from some of the outlying Turko-Tartaric peoples, 
who, in their original home near the Altai Mountains, had 
gold in plent}’. The Indo-Iranians, of course, 'got gold in 
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the sands of their own rivers. The Celtic word for gold 
comes from I^tin, so does the Lithuanian word. 

As far as the substance itself is concerned, it is difficult to 
hclieve that the Gauls, who, as Polybius says, had store of 
gold ornaments when they invaded Italy, had to ^vait till 
(hey came into contact with the Italians before they made 
its acquaintance. 

In Norse we have beside gull ‘gold in the mass,’ 
belonging to common Teutonic, also ^'rir from aunim, 
meaning coined gold. 

What, then, are the facts? The Greek word is borrowed 
from Semitic, the Latin word stands by itself and fathers 
words in other languages^ the Indo-Iranians have a word 
that is common only to the two peoples. Tent. guP? has only 
a congener in Slavonic— facts all proving that gold was not 
known till after the dispersion. 

Of silver, as of gold, we are entitled to say that it was 
not knosrn to the Ayrans in their joint stale: The Sanskrit 
-word for silver, rajatdm, in the Rigveda, has only the mean- 
ing of white, and the Zend word is only met with in the 
Avesta. 

In the Iranian languages there is no agreement in words 
for this term, and surely if the metal had had a high 
mitiquity in these languages, there should have been some 
common agreement, however isolated, in the names. 

At first, on hearing Sk. rajatdm, Gk. Sif/upog, L. argeu- 
tum (and an Armenian cognate), one may feel it safe 
to pronounce for original joint possession, but, inasmuch 
as the quality that has originated the name is so character- 
istic of the substance named, we have probably here the 
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case of a name that would inevitably be coined by observant 
name-makers. It was probably from Armenia, a country in 
historical times rich in silver, that the Jndo-Iranians got 
their knowledge of that metal, and tlie name its imiiorler.s 
mentioned in their hearing would fall pat on their c.irs, and 
suggest their own. Any two observers would agree in calling 
silver the white metal. 

The Greeks, too, probably got their knowledge of silver 
from Armenia, and the Italians theirs from Greece or, it 
may be, from Spain, where the Phoenicians- had long 
wTought silver mines. If from the former, we may suppose 
the Greek word to have taken on an Italian suffix. 

In Italy, where nature has grudgingly gifted silver, the 
metal must have been introduced at an early date, for the 
name is present in more than one dialect. 

The Celtic word for silver is possibly a term manufactured 
on the analogy of argentum, out of an adjective -meaning 
white, seen, perhaps, in Argentoratum, the Celtic name of 
Strassbuig. 

The Teutons and the Slavs have a joint term (Goth, 
silubr, &C.). It will be remembered that the term for gold 
was also common to these two peoples. 

Nothing definite is known of the etymology of the word 
silver. A connection with some adjective denoting white- 
ness would be the most satisfactory, but Kluge declares the 
word to be foreign to Indo-Europeans. Tacitus tells us 
the Germans imported silver, and perhaps, if we knew 
definitely whence, we might get an explanation of the name. 
Is it not possible that thqr got it with the name through die 
agency of some intervening tribe from the Greek tradas 
on the Black Sea, who of course got it from Armenia? 
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Words for copper, one of the most widely distribated 
of metals, were quite generally diffused in early times. The 
Eg}’ptians had their term, the Semites theirs, and the Turko- 
Tartaric peoples had also coined a name. One naturally 
expects to find a term appearing in the Indo-European 
domain that will prove a common knowledge of copper, and 
such a term is seen in the equation Sk. dyas, L. aes, Goth. 
ah. Some difficulty has been met with in the attempt to 
make out copper to have been the original meaning in 
Sanskrit, but in Ladn and Teutonic, it is pretty patent that 
the original meaning was copper. 

.If it be right to locate, with Schrader, the original home 
in the district of tlie Middle Volga, then the Aryans pro- 
bably got their knowledge of copper by trading relations 
with the tribes of the Ural Mountains. 

The content of the term for copper was enlarged. In 
Latin, as elsewhere, the term for copper was afterwards 
applied to bronze, and in Teutonic, it came to mean ore in 
general. In Sanskrit, the term was alienated from its 
original meaning altogether, and applied to iron, while new 
terms were got for copper, which have no connexion with 
'Other Indo-European words. 

The fact that the metals accommodating themselves to 
dyas are neuter in Latin, in Sanskrit, and Gothic, supports 
the belief that copper was the earliest metal known, a beh’ef 
that is also countenanced the fact that many names of 
iron originally meant copper. Perhaps the new metals were 
described in terms that referred them to the old, plus a 
characteristic quality. 

Greek is not amongst the languages that furnish an element 
to the above equatioiL Probably the term has disappeared. 
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a form like Ayas^ having in Greek, where both / and s have 
been lost, small chance of sumval. 

This leads us to the Greek word for copper. yyCtMt with 
the meanings of copper and bronze existed from of old in 
Greek. It is used extensively in nomenclature, exhibiting 
quite a contrast in this }»rticular to but, as far as 

origin is concerned, stands quite isolated in Indo- 
European. 

In Latin, a precise term was got for copper in the expres- 
sions aes cypriunu This plainly means ‘ore of Cyprus.’ 
This term in the later nr^//ii''furni5hed a word for copper 
all round — to Celtic^ which originally had a word of its own, 
and to Teutonic. 

Of bronze, the names for which have so many points of 
contact nnth the names for copper, the Indo-Europeans 
duritfg their joint life probably knew nothing. 

Wrought iron is a rather perishable substance, and 
so we are confined to language for information about its 
presence, early or late, among the metals known to the 
ancients. 

The Semites have a family name for it, seen in the Hebrew 
b<ir{<t)zel, a fact that argu» an acquaintance made before ’ 
the dispersion of the families of the stock. The Iranian 
peoples, too, have a common name. 

In Sanskrit, as was remarked above, iron usurped posses- 
sion of dyas, the term for copper. 

Nothing definite can be made of the Greek term djitipef. 
That iron was known from an early date the literature proves. 
; 2 aXxo; certainly had a prior existence — ^witness its use in 
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name-making, and in the coinage of a vocabulaiy of tcims 
in smithcry, established before the making of 

The difficulty we have in tradng eibr,f»t does not exist in 
the case of the word for steel, viz., know that 

the name of this metal came, with the substance, from the 
Chalybcs who lived somewhere near Pontus. 

Latin also has a name for iron all to itself, unless ferrum 
can be cognated with the Hebrew bar{e)zeL This would 
make for a Punic or Phoenician origin of the tenn. 

In the details of priestly ritual, bronze is often mentioned, 
but not iron. From this, it appears that an acquaintance 
with iron was made at a comparatively late period, and it is 
just possible that contaa with Phoenician traders brought 
about this acquaintance.* At least the iron of Elba ought to 
liavc drawn them to that part of Italy. 

The Teutons got their name for iron from the Celts. 
Cicsar in the Gallic War describes a tribe of Gauls as pos- 
sessors of ironworks. Perhaps the Gauls were taught smelt- 
ing and smithying by the Romans. Gothic tisarn, placed 
beside Ir. iarunn and Welsh haiam, betrays its origin, -am 
not being a Teutonic suffix, s has dropped from the Celtic 
forms, which, by the bye, may perhaps be ranked with 
L. aes, && 

The Lctto-Slavonic word for iron has been equated with 
yo-'tjdi. 

The variety of different names possicssed by members of 
the Indo-European family makes it clear that iron was not 
■known in the primitive period. At the same time, the pos- 
session of common terms for iron by related peoples, now 
living far airart, postulates a high antiquity. Indeed, in 
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some areas, there is evidence that steel must have been 
manufactured at an early time. 

Lead and tin, unlike most of the other metals alternately 
assigned and denied to the Indo-European period, have never 
been adjudged of such antiquity. Of the folloa'ing appella- 
tives in familiar languages for the two metals — 
plumbum, lead, blei; xAteinpof, stannum, tin, zinn — ^nothing 
definite is known save of xAuairsfog. The Phoenidans were 
the earliest carriers of tin firom Cornwall {f. Cassiter Street 
in Bodmin) to the Mediterranean. We should then expect 
the word to be of Semitic origin, and the Assyrian kasaza- 
tirra has been thought to be a likely parent 

Suggestions on the origin of the other words will be found 
in Schrader. * 

The Slavonic terms are obscure. 

The Celtic term for lead, seen in Ir. luaide, is probably 
the parent of the Teutonic word. The Cdts engaged .in 
mining before the Teutons, and, as we have seen, gifted 
them the word for iron. They got from L. stannum their 
word for tin. 

The notion that tin was an older metal than lead hak' 
been di^elled by Schliemann. Store of lead was found in 
the prehistoric towns of the Troad, tin in none. 

Reviewing then the story told by the metals, we must 
condude that the Europeans in their joint state knew none 
of the metals save copper. 

Next, a word or two on weapons. The evidence got from 
a consideration of the names applied to these, tends but to 
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strengthen the conclusion just announced. There is no 
good-going Indo-European equation of wide range for 
weapons. The Indo-Iranians have some common names 
for offensive weapons, but not for defensive armour. All 
round indeed, there is a special lack of connexion in the 
words for defensive armour. 

Greek names for weapons are usually conspicuously 
different from Latin names, exhibiting, however, considerable 
agreement with Indo-Iranian names. This but increases the 
evidence already before us for a connexion between Greeks 
and Indo-Iranians. 

In the names given to arms we find no positive proof 
that metal was used in their manufacture. From the &ct 
that copper is the only^etal that was certainly known to 
the Indo-Europeans, this is what we should expect. Most 
names, on being interrogated as to their origin, reveal 
simple materials. Take for instance in Greek — Hpu (cp. 
ofit), * ash and spear,’ (cp. faxus ’ yew ’}, xuwq 
'helmet,’ orig. 'dog-skin cap'*; in Latin— /f/uw, the same 
word as 'pestle,’ sm/im (cp. czSrof ‘hide’), ffrrea 
(cp. /(ww 'leather thongs’); in Teutonic — A.S. ‘ short 

' sword' (cp. L. saxum), A.S. ‘ shield,’ made of linden 
wood. 

Some of the equations that may guide us in draw- 
ing inferences as to primitive weapons are Sk. asls; I^ 
ensis', L. arms, Goth, arltwazna 'arrow’; Gk. dS/vq, L. 
ascia, Goth, akwizi, A.S. eax. An analysis of names, and 
the evidence of prehistoric remains permit us to refer to 
the joint period the knife-sword, the bow and arrow, the 
axe, the club, and the spear. Of course the sling belongs 
to it 
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Perhaps the commonness of the material used accounts 
for the sparseness of cognate^ and the limited range of the 
existing ones. The names for the weapons, ha\-ing an 
obvious connexion with the material out of which they 
were made, would give place to new names got from new 
materials, materials, too, not known, to the Aryans. Since 
one of the first uses of metals would be to provide effective 
arms, it follows that the equipments of the Aryans must 
have been of a rudimentary kind — ^n'eapons of bone, of 
horn, or, it may be, of ct^per, and defensive armour of 
wood, or of hide. 

With the reservation that copper may have been used in 
weapon-making, the nomenclature of weapons proves that 
the Aryans lived in a premetallic age. 

Thpre is no lack of written opinion on the mode of life 
followed by individual Aryan peoples. Cassar ascribes no- 
madic habits to the Germans ('neque licet longius anno 
remanere uno in loco*), and there is documentary' evidence 
to the effect that the Slavs frequently changed their abodes, 
while, even to the Greeks, Thucydides imputes in early times 
nomadic instincts — s yq d» ro; /ttruPo}.&t rut oh.tir6pm 

If, at the dawn of history, this is the condition of the in- 
dividual peoples, we are justified, making due allowance 
for the persistence of traditional habits, and the possible 
contemporaneous existence of features common to two 
modes of life, in concluding that the Aryans, when yet in 
the original home, were strongly infected with nomadic 
habits. 

Not that the beginnings of agriculture were absent, there 
is evidence to the contrary, but, if salient characteristics 
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detennine definition, nomadic is the term that best ex- 
presses these. 

Language, too, bears out the inferences to be drawn from 
recorded opinion dnd right reasoning. There is not among 
languages of the Aiyan stock the general agreement in 
agricultural terms that exists in the case of purely cattle- 
terms, such as cow and sheep. On the other hand, there is 
strong agreement in the languages of the European mem- 
bers of the stock. Consequently, language forbids us to 
attribute agriculture, as an art, to the .Aryans in the original 
home, but warrants us in asserting that the Europeans made 
common advances in said art. 

Another consideration strengthens the ascription of no- 
madic habits to the original people. There can be no 
private property in land among nomadic peoples, and 
among peoples of historical times we find just what we 
should expect in legatees of nomadic customs. Among 
the Germans, Cmsar says 'privati ac separati agri nihil est' 
This state of things exists to-this day in Russia, and can be 
predicated of several ancient peoples. 

Note, too, that to assume common advances in agri- 
culture on the part of the Europeans is not to assume a 
European period characterised by identity of language and 
manners, nor even to assume an acquaintance with metals. 
It is perfectly possible to have a contiguity that permits 
• compion advances in culture, and strong divergences in 
language, and it is not at all necessary to make acquaintance 
with metals the measure of acquaintance with agriculture. 
Many terms for agricultural implements or portions of them 
can be traced back to non-metallic materials, e^., Goth, holm 
* plough’ is equated with Sk. iakM ‘branch.’ Numerous 
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names prove that wood stifTened, if required, with stone 
answered cveiy neecssar}* purpose of agriculture. But there 
is no need to prove that agriculture may flourish with verj* 
primitive implements. 

It will be well now to mention some of the resemblances 
that warrant us in speaking of joint advances in agriculture 
on the part of Europeans. 

One of the few equations common to the Aryans in this 
connexion is Sk. jffoas ‘barley,’ Gk. ‘spelt,’ &c, but 
we really do not know what is exactly meant by these terms, 
and very possibly they do not denote a cultivated product 
There are one or two more terms arguing common know- 
ledge on the part of the Aryans. 

Compare this poverty with the wealth of equations to 
prove European community:— first in general terms— Gk. 

ager, AS. aeer,- Gk. &p6u, L. aro, Goth, atyan, E. 
ear, &c. ; L. sera, Goth, safari, AS. satvati, &c. ; Jj, rnolo, 
Goth, tnalan, E. meal, &c.; Gk. &f>sn ‘sickle,’ L. sar^ 
‘ prune,’ &c. ; L. porai ‘ ridge between two furrows,’ AS. 
furh, G.furches Gk. S/gyn ‘chaif,’ I* ams ateris, Goth. 
ahana, E. awn; next in products of the soil — L. grdmim, 
Goth, fyi/im, A,S. earn, &c.; L. hordeum ‘barley,’ A.S. 
gersi, G. gersle, perhaps Gk. (for xfpeon)', L far, AS. 

&C. ; Gk. X/»ov, L, l/nnm, AS. l/n, &c. ; L. faba, with 
Slavonic cognate; Gk. ‘onion,’ AS. hrarnse, E. 

ramsons, &c.; and Gk. nfinm ‘poppy,’ G. mohn, E. mma- 
seed. 

In addition to the agreement just exhibited between 
general terms, and the terms for such products as barley, 
flax, beans, onions, an agreement has also been 
between the various terms for whea^ milled peas. 
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Such products, then, it would seem, were reared by the 
European section of the family. 

These resemblances ^ve sufficient ground for the assertion 
that agricultural terms are common only to the European 
branch of the Aryan family. 

It should also be said that the Asiatic branch has some 
agricultural terms common to its members, but our means 
of information about these is very limited. After the dis- 
persion, die European branch was forced by stress of circum- 
stances to b^n agriculture. In their wanderings, accepting 
Echrader’s theory, they had passed out of the steppe country, 
favourable to nomad lif^ and got amongst forests that pre- 
vented them following the former free and easy life, and 
constrained them to takejo tillage. 

It is curious that an examination of Semitic and Egyptian 
culture, under this head, yields as a result almost the same 
plants as we have just mentioned. Nothing definite is 
known about the original habitat of these plants, or the way 
in which they may have been.- distributed by trading. 

The nomadic life attributed to the Aryans is also 
shadowed fordi in the correspondence of terms that have 
to do with waggon-building. 

The European nomad had to make his own camel, the 
waggon was his ship of the desert This is a fact that 
could be got at from written records. ‘Vagae domus,’ 
'domus plaustris imposibe' are expressions that argue a 
knowledge of this vehicular transit on the part of their 
framers. 

To return to the correspondences, vre have for wheel — Sk. 
rdthas ' waggon,’ L. rota, G. rad, &c., and Sk. cakrds, Gk. 
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A.S. Awa//, &c ; for axle — Sk. dkskas, Gfc. 

L. axis, j\.S. eax, G. aAse, &c.; for yoke — Sk. yusdniy 
Gk. ^uye'y, L. jtigum, A.S. geoe, Src. 

Nothing but a common use and wont in the art of 
wa^on-building can account for these correspondences. 
The limitations that want of tools and other drawbacks 
would impose are also borne witness to in the terminology. 
There are no common terms for spoke and felloe, a fact 
proving that the wheels were made of one piece. 

Even nomads, although they were not to remain longer 
than a year in one place, would be led to cbnstruct other 
shelters than their wagons. A life on wheels, in a bare 
countr}', during rigorous cold, would sharpen their inven- 
tiveness. Tacitus tells us that the Teutons had under- 
ground dwellings, and Xenophon in the Anabasis par- 
ticularises some of the features of similar xwr&r/mi alxiut *' 
among the Armenians, viz., a vertical descent by ladder 
for human beings, and a side descent by sloping tunnel for 
cattle. 

But language gives evidence of other and more ambitious 
shelters. House-, or at anyrat^ hut-building is proved by 
the following equations Sk. damds, Gk. doitat, L. domus, 
Goth, timrja ‘ builder,’ &c. ; Sk. dvar, Gk. JL foris, 
A.S. durtt, &C. 

Note also Gk. ariyai, L. fteium, Sk. siAag ‘ cover,’ &c. 

It is the materials used in building that prove hut to be- 
the better term. Records and lanpage alike prove these 
to be other than bricks and lime. To make use of the 
latter, G. wand ‘wall’ is equated with Goth, wandus 
‘twig,’ a connexion that at once suggests wickerwork. 
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ipi?i*Toof‘ and iptftf 'rush' suggest the same material. 
The equating of (rt. Meig/t ) to ^ngo, Jigulus ‘potter,’ 
at once suggests clay. 

Again, in Teutonic, most terms in stone building are 
foreign, taken from the Latin, e.g., G. mauer from mums, 
G. siegel from iegula, &c. 

We can not only tell the materials, but also guess the shape 
of the Aryan dwelling. The round urns in the cemetery of 
Alba Ixrnga are known to be representations of the houses 
of the living j the houses of the Germans figured on the 
columns of Aurelius are round; and to regard this as 
a traditional shape of high antiquity is perhaps not to be 
unduly rash. 

The Aryan dwelling-'would seem then to have been 
a circular structure, made of such materials as wood, clay, 
and plaited twigs, and perhaps sunk into the earth for 
protection. A further proof of its rudimentary nature is 
got from the fact that windows seem to have been a later 
addition, the words for window not exhibiting correspon- 
dence. 

Possibly the headmen of the tribe occupied more preten- 
tious buildings constructed on similar lines. 

To nomads who lived by cattle-rearing the materials for 
clothing were at hand. Hides would naturally be resorted 
to. That the Aryans had reached that point in civiliza- 
tion in which the investiture of the person with a covering 
has become a detail of living is rendered probable by these 
cognates, viz., Sk. vas ‘clothe,’ Gk. mviu, L. vestid, A.S. 
mqrian, Goth, wa^'an. 

I'hat the first clothing was hides, langus^e bears evi- 
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dence, c.g., /Sa/n] ‘a coat of skins’ corresponds to Goth. 
pttida jacket) j extwi 'dress * and exSriif ‘ skin ’ have 

the same root ; aeufa * a rough outer garment ’ (orig. of 
pigskin) and su; arc probably connected. 

But the Aryans were more deeply versed in the philosophy 
of clothes than to mark time at skins. 

There arc proofs that they knew how to manipulate their 
material. The art of making felt seems to have been 
knonm to the European section. For this compare Gk. 

L. ftVeits, Ger. j[k. 

A general term for plaiting is well distributed, c.g., Sk. 
prainas basket, Gk. trXtxa^ L. pleetot G.flee/tien, &c. 

There are terms, too, for weaving and spinning, though 
the terms for the latter have not freed thcmscK’CS from the 
meaning of plait. 

For weaving take Sk. va, Gk. vpaAw, A.S. wefah, G., 
tveben. Here, too, consider the following correspondences, 
establishing the existence of the art, and the position 
occupied at its practice, furnished by the root stS ‘ stand,' 
viz., Sk. s/Mvis weaver, Gk. ’nrif ' loom,’ and ' warp,’ 

L. stamen ‘warp,’ Goth, stoma ‘stuff.’ 

For spinning we have Gk. nv, L. neo, Goth, netbla 
‘ needle,’ G. naken. seems we cannot compare here any 
words that argue onginal xxr, such as Goth. snoijS ‘basket,’ 
for that combination, had it been true for the above, would 
have survived in Gothia 

That wool vras a material known to the original people is 
obvious enough from this equation, viz., Sk. uroa, L. lana, 
Gk. o5>.«y (F«7.»»;), L. tvlltts, Goth, wttlla, &c. 

It is also very possible that flax was used in these arts. 
We saw above that a term runs through all Indo*European 
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languages, and Homer speaks of the Parcae spinning 
flax. 

To sum up what can be made out anent the clothing of 
the Aiyans, it seems probable that originally a stretch of 
flaxen or woollen material was thrown over the left 
shoulder, as the primitive skin was, that it was then brought 
round the back and front and fastened to the left shoulder 
by the fibula, somewhat after the fashion of the Roman 
toga. 

A tunic — Gk. %<*•«»», L. tunica (ctunica), both from the 
Semitic — was not originally worn. 

Sewing of some sort (Sk. Gk. xageiSu, L. suo, Goth. 
siiijan, &c.) was practised. 

The Aryans,' as was natural in the possessors of flocks and 
licrd-s, were flesh-eaters, and further, possessed some know- 
ledge of cookery. A term for mw, red meat runs pretty 
well through, viz., Sk. kravls ' raw meat,’ Gk. xfiat, A.S. 
hreaw ' raw,’ && A knowledge of cookery is argued by 
Sk. pae * cook,' Gk. viavu, L. cmfuo, &c. 

The original meaning of these is simply ‘ roast.’ Not 
that flesh was always roasted, for doubtless the Aryans, 
as some still do, often cooked their food by eating iL 
Wild fruits were also eaten, and of course cereals, when 
their culture was introduced, formed a staple article of 
diet. 

Doubtless the Aryans drank milk, although the Sk. AtA 
* milk ’ is different from Gk. L. mu/gco, &&, and a 

common term for milk is only to be found among peoples 
whose territories presumably marched on one another, viz., 
Greeks and Latins (703^0, /ac). Teutons and Celts (Goth. 
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tniluks, Ir. One equation, however, argues com- 

munity under the head milk, via,, Sk. sSras ‘ cream,’ Gk, 
o^b; * whey,’ L. serum ' whey.* 

It would be too much however to argue that the original 
people could make butter and cheese. These demand pro- 
cesses that do not seem to suit the habits of nomads or 
ex-nomads. 

Mead is the intoxicant for which we have an Indo- 
Europe.'ui equation— Sk. mddhu ‘ sweetness, hon<gr, mead,' 
Gk. ‘wine,’ A.S. medu, G. mefh, &c. 

These names prove that honey must have been an in- 
gredient, probably, Schrader thinks, procured by trading, for 
the country to be selected as the most probable home, of 
the Aryans is not wooded, and common terms for bee and 
wax, together with a definite term for honey, are only 
European. 

Schrader seems rather to underestimate the importance 
of the general diffusion of words for mead. liis choice of 
the steppe re^on for the original home has led him to do 
this. , 

Wine was of course not known to the Aryans. The 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic terms are- borrowed from 
vinum, Vimm and olro; are, however, mutually independent 
formations, probably from the root vi ‘ to twine,’ and date 
from a time when the Italians and Greeks lived in the north 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that most of the peoples 
who have sojourned in or near this part of Europe, have 
similar terms for wine, among the rest the Albanians and 
the Armenians. Mention has already been' made of the 
tradition that identified the Armenians with the Phrygians, 
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who are called Satixti &fay.w. Further, a term 
for 'unmixed wine, is correlated by Schrader with an inferred 
Sabine fali seen in ager Falernus. 

It is quite probable that the Aryans had made a beginning 
in trade. Trading is developed bartering, and for this prac- 
tice the Indo-European vocabulary argues volume and pre- 
cision enough to entitle it to the name trade. Cer- 
tain terms, varying, as is natural in terms for bartering, 
between the meanings of buying and selling, have wide 
distribution, viz., Sk. vasudm ‘price,’ Gk. ‘price,’ L. 
veittmi ‘sale,’ &c. 

There is a common root for measure, viz., Sk. tm 
‘ measure,’ Gk. /uffw I., modius ‘ corn-measure,’ 

Goth, mitan, A.S. meian. 

If we add to this that standards for measurement are 
found in the body at rest or in motion, e.g., foot, cubit, 
pace, &fc., we see that all the conditions for trading are 
present. •- 

There are considerations which seem to show that this 
was not always confined to tribal areas, even in the joint 
period. No doubt strangers were at first looked on as 
enemies ; the fact that the words for stranger and enemy coin- 
cide proves this. Goih, gasts is cognate with /lostis, and 
(0*' {ghsaiuos, the -trFo- is a nominal suffix) has with 
Brugmann’s approval been correlated with these. 

But these words at a very early period took on a softer 
meaning, and among the Indians, Greeks, and Italians, 
precepts counselling hospitality are of vety' old date. The 
suggestion that this altered attitude towards strangers was 
brought about by trading relations, that strangers passed 
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from providers of goods into protegh of the gods, that 
abstention from hostile acts was in the beginning simply on 
each side an arrangement for mutual benefit, finds some 
support in a ceremony of guest-friendship, viz., the exchange 
of tokens (iii,«3o>.a, tesserae), a survival of the exchange of 
wares. 

It would then follow that trade between strangers was 
older than hospitality, old enough perhaps to be predicated 
of the Aryans in the joint period. 

Inasmuch as the Aryans were unacquainted with the sea 
— a common term first occurs among the Europeans, viz., 
L. mare, Ir. muir, Goth, marei, E. mere — sea-going trade 
did not exist. 

The series of words — Gk. «>.(, L. sal, Goth, salt — originally 
meant salt, and even if they originally meant sea, we are 
still Jp Europe, for Sk. sdras ‘lake, pool’ can hardly prove 
anything about sea. 

The trade that flourished was omlond or along the banks 
of rivers, 'fhere is nothing common in the way of nautical 
terminology to invalidate this, it is only terms for rowing and 
boat that are common, e.g., Sk. aritras ' rudder,’ Gk. iftruii 
‘ oar,’ L. remus, A.S. roSer, &c., and Sk. nads, Gk. ravt, 
G. aaue. 

It is assumed that the latter word denoted the hollowed- 
out trunk of a tree. But could such trunks be readily got, 
if the original home is placed with Schrader in the woodless 
steppe country. 

In the European languages, mast (L. mains, A.S. mast, 
rt. mazdos) has a common .term, but even in these, there are 
great differences in the nomenclature of the other parts of a 
ship. 
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A fair idea of the material culture of the Aryans may be 
got from an examination of the culture disclosed to us in the 
disinterred lake-dwellmgs of Switzerland. The facts brought 
to light in connexion with these seem to prove that thelake- 
-dwellers were just at that stage of culture that one would be 
led to predicate of the Aryans. 

To complete an account of Indo-European culture it still 
remains to put down something about social progress and 
intellectual conceptions. 

Under this head let us note first the names of kin that are 
common to the Aryans. Their extension, although I do 
not put down all the languages in which they occur, will, I 
dafesa}', be fairly apparent They are these -.—father^ mother, 
■son, daughter, brother, siHer, father's brother, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, husband's brother, husbands 
hrotherd wives, grandson {nephew) (Sk. pitdr-, mStdr, sunis, 
duhitdr-, bhrdtar-, sudsar-, pit^vyas, hdiuras, ivair&s, snnshd, 
devdr-, ydtaras, ndpSt-\ Gk.^ mriif, itfirnf, «!»;, Svydruip, 

^fdrr,f, , adrpaif, izvpi(, ixvpd, » m ;. ba^P> sinerepsf, 

1* pater, mater, , ,frdter, sorer, patruus, 

soeer, soerus, rntrus, levir, janitrices, nepos ; A.S. fader, rnodor, 
stinu, dohtor, broSor, sweostor, fadera (G. vetter orig. ‘ uncle ’), 
rawr (G. schwaher), swegerifi. schwieger), snorts (G. schnur), 

Idcor (O.H.G. zethhur), , nefa). 

There are double sets of words for father and mother 
running through the Indo-European languages, the above, 
and a set of. imitative formations, e.g., Goth, atta ' father ’ 
{di}pa ‘mother’), cp. Gk. Semt, L. atta, Sk. attd 'mother.* 
It will be noticed that the Indo-European terms for son 
and daughter are missing in Latin, and are supplied 
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by Jilius /ilia, connect^ either with fello ‘suck,’ or 
‘ tribe.' 

In Greek, has of coarse another meaning than 

brother, and there also the word for sister is distinctive, but 
the word hfu ‘cousins,’ quoted in Hesychius’ Lexicon, 
seems plausibly cognated 1^ Schrader with the other Indo- 
European terms. He suggests that the word originally 
meant ‘sisters,’ then ‘sisters’ children,’ then ‘children of 
brothers and sisters,’ comparing the Latin consoltrim, which 
originally meant ‘ a pair of sisters.’ 

The word for father’s brother, as seen above, is very well 
distributed, the word for mother’s brother is not an Indo- 
European one. A term for this relative is seen in L. avunatlus, 
A-S. earn (cp. Eamts, proper name), G. oheim. Avunculus 
‘ little grandfather ’ is, I suppose, a hypocoristic term from 
arms. 

Perhaps it is worth noticing that it is in European that.the 
ne/Ss-rov has taken on the meaning of nephew. 

There is no Indo-European term for grandfather or grand- 
mother. 

It seems well to notice here a fresh proof of the affinity 
between Teutonic and Slavonic, exhibited by the presence' 
in them of a common term for grandson, seen in G. enket 
(dimin. of ahn). There is no Indo-European term for son- 
in-law. Correspondences however are met with in various 
languages, e.g., in Teutonic A.S. ffSum, G. eidam. 

A glance at the terms for affinis in the above list, proves 
that it is only the husband's side of the house for which a 
terminology has been provided. There is not an Indo- 
European term to denote a relative who has become such 
in virtue of relationship to a wife. For son-in-law, there is 
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no common term to suggest that the wife’s parents claimed 
kindred with their daughter’s husband. The wife seems to 
have merged her individuality and her family in those of 
her husband. This leads to a conclusion quite opposed to 
the theory that the woman was the stable factor in calcula- 
tion about parentage. If circumstances once made relation- 
ship in the female line the surest way of allocating a place 
to a child in a clan, language seems to prove that these 
circumstances either never existed in the case of the Aryans, 
or had passed away before language was developed enough 
to record them. Westermarck in a recent work explains 
primitive life in general on the patriarchal theory. 

The Aryan family, then, was one in which relationship 
through male connexion was the title to membership. In 
the Aryan family — can we* use the term family if this does 
not exist— there was paternal supervision and authority. 
Sonship was a reality, very much the reality that it was in 
early Rortun times. 

It is true also that the cortimon terms for relatives on the 
wife’s side, possessed by certain groups of languages, argues 
a very early acknowledgment of such relationships. 

Wives were procured, in the very early days of Aryan life, 
when thevarlouswanderinghouseholds observed asemi-hostilc 
attitude to each other, by capture. The existence among the 
Aryans of this generally prevalent inactice is also indicated 
by the absence of terms implying the recognition of affinity 
on the wife’s side. Afterwards when milder manners 
obtained, purchase was substituted. 

There can be little doubt that the right of the husband — 
Sk./<f/i:r, Gk. L. ‘able,’ Goth. ‘bride- 

groom ’ — over his spouse as wife or as widow was that of the 
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owner of a chattel over its disposition. Suttee is an Aryan 
survival. 

As a political unit family meant an aggregate of several 
households controlled by a paterfamilias. In the progress 
to political development, the next complex to family is that 
of brotherhood. This meant an association of families 
hanng a common ancestor, each of which had hived oif in 
succession from an overgrown family, to find virgin pastures 
and procure more space. The term for this brotherhood in 
Greek is fpaffia, in Latin, gats. To this day the bratsvo of 
Herzegovina supplies an example of what we may suppose 
the Aryan brotherhood to have been. 

Before the disruption, the constituents of the Aryan race, 
each a potential nation, maybe supposed to have developed 
tribal organisation and to have possessed tribal solidarity. 
That they had arrived at sudi a concept as a name for the 
united race is unlikely. 

Did the Aryans have a conception of the divine, and' if 
they did, what were their divmities? To answer correctly 
the first question, one ought to discriminate carefully terms, 
the religious import of which is an after growth of separate 
national lifi^ and terms that may be supposed to have 
carried down their reli^ous import from primeval. times. 
There are really no words that we can confidently place in 
the latter dass. 

In the primeval period the consciousness of the divine 
must have been rudimentary, and many roots would after- 
wards by the workings of anthropomorphism acquire a 
rdigious meaning. Of these roots, when the need for a 
religious vocabulary arose, some areas would use on^ others, 
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another. This consideration may account for the dearth of 
common terms expressing the divine. If, however, the 
objects that arc known to have been subsequently wor- 
shipped by individual peoples have common names, it is 
just possible that these Latter in the primeval period excited 
the reverence of tlic joint people. Such common names there 
arc: — dawn (Sk. vslids^ Gk. r,&i (sec page 115), L. aurora, 
iV.S. east, Eastre ‘spring-goddess'); sky (Sk. dyaAs, Gk. Zfvr, 
L. Jupiter, A.S. Tiw)\ sun (Sk. sftryas, Gk. (eS 

(see page 115), L. so/, Goth, sauil)’, thunder (Sk. 
tanyatiis, L. tonitru, A.S. ^unor, G. douner) \ fire (Sk. agnls, 
L. ignis) ; wind (Sk. vitas, Gk. dnrnt, L. ventus, A.S. wind ) ; 
cloud (Sk. ndbhas, Gk. wfe;, Li. nehtla, A.S. ni/ol, G. 
nehel). 

That these objects wenfdcificd in one quarter or another 
is matter of common knowledge. 

The only way to arrive at an opinion about Aryan notions 
of the afterworld is to examine the beliefs of separate peoples 
and more or less plausibly project them into the primeval 
period. In this connexion it is important to note that 
ancestor-worship, an injunction of Indian religion, and a 
national trait of the Romans, has no existence among the 
Greeks of the Homeric age. 

The Aryan niodc of computing time has to be attended 
to in an account of Aryan culture. Should we be able to 
learn the number of seasons in the year of the primeval 
people, and discover details regarding the characteristics of 
these seasons, we shall, with the knowledge of dimate so 
got, be much better able to select a suitable spot for the 
original home. 
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Beginning with terms for seasons, we find that common 
names for winter and allied notions are very widely distri- 
buted, e.g., Sk. hemantds ‘winter,' himds ‘cold, printer,' 
Gk. %i«3v, ‘goat* (‘yearling’), L hims. Sc. 

^mmer (cp. £. ■wether^ Gk. tro;, L. vetui). 

There is also a series of allied terms for snow \ — Gk. »>«,. 
L. nix, A.S. sn&iv, &c., including a Zend cognate. 

There are three groups of words for the portion of the 
year that is set over against the mntry portion, viz., Sk. 
vasantds, Gk. tap, L. &c. ; Zend ydre ‘year,* Gk: upa, 
Goth, jer ; Sk. sdmd ‘ half-yein, year,’ A.S. sumor, &c. I 
ought to mention here that there are difficulties in connect- 
ing tap and vir with vasantds (rt ves, which rather connotes 
the notion of waning than of growing light (cp. ves^r, &&)),■ 
e.g., Gk. ttta ought to become n. The best account of the 
word I have seen is that given by F. W. Walker in the 
Classical Review, vol. v., p. lo. He derives both from a 
root ve * blow,’ making iap=^Frf^ap{^r)t and vcr^veoer. Of 
course this disconnects with Sanskrit. 

These terms do not represent divisions of the non-wintry 
part of the year, but are different names for the same thing. 
Their meaning fluctuates in different areas, and even in the 
same area there is evidence of instability. Perhaps sdmd 
originally ‘ half-year ’ was a sort of unattached synonym for 
the non-wintry portion of the year. The vasantds series 
seems to have properly denoted the comnfencement'of the 
hot season, for they are not used as names for the whole 
year like the others. 

To say nothing of the twin powers of the year storied in 
mythology, there is a dualism present in the nomenclature, 
e.g., summer and winter, vasantdsa-aA Aemantds, with similar 
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suffixes, that impels us to assume an original division into 
two, and only two parts. 

After progress had been made in the cultivation of 
-cereals, it is likely that some designation would be set apart 
for harvest-time, and probably a term common to the Euro- 
pean group arose at this stage, viz., L. annus (asnos), cp. 
AnnSna, Goth, ertitfr 'harvest* (E. earn). 

When the peoples had separated and reached other 
localities, names for diffierent periods of the warm part of 
the year were coined, and existing terms were attached to 
definite periods. 

The existence of correlates like Sk. vatsds 'calf, L. veius 
‘.full of years, ’n/Yi/f//r ‘calf’ (‘yearling*), A.S. meSer ‘wether,* 
seems to prove that theJliyans \vere able to conceive of the 
jyear as a whole. 

There was also a roundabout way of expressing the idea 
of year by means of an enumeration of its various parts, and 
in many of the Indo-European languages a fashion grew up 
of substituUng a part for the-whole, e.g., winter for year. 

A word for month has wide distribution — Sk. mSs, Gk. 
iKijv, L. mensis, Goth. menS^s, &c. 

There was also a word for moon belonging to the series, 
seen in Goth, mena, but in many quarters it ^vas replaced 
by words ftom fitting roots. 

When the moon had furnished a unit of measurement, 
■observation would teach that some twelve of these units or 
months elapsed between the first appearance of the cold 
season and its reappearance, and so long as there only ' 
existed a rough division of the year into a hot season and a 
cold season, the discrepancy between the lunar year and the 
natural year would not obtrude itself. 
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A word for night runs right through the Indo-European 
languages; — Sk. ndkth^ Gk. »u£, l.. »ox, Goth. mAfs. 

A comparison of the words for summer and day does not 
reveal the community that a comparison of the words for 
winter and night does. 

That the Aryans measured the month by nights, just as 
they measured the year by lunar months, is evidenced by 
facts in language and by the reports of observers. Lan- 
guage proves that winter bulked veiy largely in the lives of 
the Aryans, and so must night, winter’s ally and exponent. 
To this day in English we use the terms fortnight and 
sennight 

In words for evening differences appear. A term for 
evening seen in Gk. ievtptt, L. ves/er, &c.; has some distri- 
bution. The term seen in AS. aftn, G. abend is confined 
to Teutonic and is quite obscure. 

Before presenting any conclusion regarding the original- 
home of the Aryans it will be proper and helpful to devote 
a page or two to record some of the results that have been 
arrived at anent the animals, the birds, and the trees of the - ' 
primeval epoch. 

The animals domesticated by the Aryans were the cow- 
(Sk. gntfr, Gk. fSeic, L. bos, AS. at, &c.), the sheep (Sk. dvis, 
Gk. dSf, L mis, AS. eowu, &&), the dog (Sk. ivdn-, Gk. 
xiiwv, L. cams, AS. hand, &c.). A word for goat, seen in 
Sk. ajds, Gk. a'^, &c., has a measure of extension. 

There is even a common collective name for cattle (Sk. 
pdius, from root pai, 'fasten, tether,’ L. peats, QtcilSa. faihu, 
G. vieh. 

The pig was probably not domesticated when the peoples- 
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-xrere still united It must, however, have been known, for 
there is a common name (Sk. su-kard-, Gk. is, L. siis, A.S. 
s//, &&), Fig-rearing is not mentioned in early Indian 
literature, and implies a more settled life than can be pre- 
dicated of the original people. 

The horse, probably in a half-wild state, was known, as is 
c\‘idenced by the names (Sk. d/iw, Gk. Ttr^g, L. e^i/us, 
A.S. iai, &C.), but presumably was not used as a beast of 
burden. Words for riding differ in the various languages. 
From this one feels disposed to conclude that riding on 
horseback was not an established practice. 

The ass, the mule, and the camel were not known during 
the joint period. The mule is thought to have been first 
bred in Fontus, the ass.and the camel, certainly domesti- 
cated at a very early period by the Asiatic branch, came 
originally from Eastern deserts and steppes. 

The absence of common names for ass and camel does 
not suggest an Asiatic site for the original home. 

Gk. Sng and L. aiimts are-independent borrowings. G. 
hleyer (Brugmann’s ' Indogermanische Forschungen,’ vol. i., 
p. 319) says that the animal and the name were probably 
got from Asia Minor through Thracian-Illyrian interventfon. 

To the same region he traces back mr 7 /us {muslo, lo dimin. 
suffix), and making capital out of a remark of Anacreon’s 
to the effect that the Mysians first bred mules, dubs 
the word an appellative (' the Mysian beast’) turned proper 
name. 

Other animals named by the Aryans are these: — w-olf 
' (Sk. vrkast Gk. 7.ifxs^ L. lupus^ Goth, wulfs, &c.) ; bear 
(Sk. fkshas, Gk. L. &c.) ; otter (Sk. udrds, Gk. 

uipog, G. atteri &c.); mouse (Sk. mdsh, Gk. iiiig, L. mut, 
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A.S. vim, &c.) ; hare (Sk. iaids, A.S. Imra, G. hasc, &c.) ; 
beaver (Sk. bahhrAs, ‘ brown,* L.^for, A.S. btofor, G. biher ) ; 
polecat (Sk. katiM, and Lithuanian cognate). 

The jackal belongs to the Asiatics. 

To the Europeans belong die hedgehog (Gk..e%/l«;, A.S. il, 
G. igel, &c.) : the lynx (Gk. /.u/g G. luchs, &c.) ; the weasel 
(Gk. a/sXoufOf (af<nXr), A.S. wesle, G. wieset)', the hart 
(i. Gk. with Celtic^ Sktranic, Lithuanian, and Ar- 

inenian cognates, and 2. Gk. ‘ horned,’ L. cervus, A.S. 
heorot, G. hirseh (/ als Ableitung bei Tiernamen im 'Germ.) 
Kluge) ; and the boar (L. aper, A.S. eofor, G. eber), &c. 

The words for fox are difficult — ^.(Sfn;g,- said by Meyer 
to be a loan-word from a dialect of Asia Minor (with an 
Armenian cognate) ; vulfes, quoted by \\'hatton as dialectic 
and belonging to 'the lujms-ttm. For the Gothic faiiJiS a 
cognate seems to exist in the Laconian p«v(t, so that the 
animal is probably European. 

The tiger, the lion, the elephant, and the ape have not 
common names and were not known to the united people. 
It is well, however, to remember that certain animals may 
not have had names specialised for them, and may have 
been meiged in the general term ' wild beasts.' 

The name for tiger is of Iranian origin ; as to the names 
for lion, usually considered borrowings from the Gredc, it is 
just possible that they may be to some extent independent 
formations. At any rate, it is difficult bn the hypothesis of 
borrowing, to account for the various forms of the nam^ 
and the animal was not unknown in Europe, for we read of 
lions in Thrace. 

In putting down common names for l&ds, one cannot 
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but suspect independent, imitative origin. To this sus- 
picion arc exposed the following owl (Sk. Ulukas, L. 
iv/.v/a, G. euU) ; cuckoo (Sk. kokilds, Gk. L. eueuIttSr 

&C.) ; hen (Sk. krkavdkus, Gk. xifKtf, &c.) ; jay (Sk. kikidiois, 
Gk. */«« G. haher)i moorfowl (Sk. iittirb, Gk. nrf&uv, 
L. Mrao, &c. 

Outside these words of imitative origin there are few 
common names. Such are quail (Sk. vartakas, Gk. e^rvg) ; 
goose (Sk. luxfuds, Gk. yfli, L. (A)dnser, A.S. g0S,gandra, G. 
Xaus); duck (Sk. atU, Gk. L. anas, A.S., aned, 

G. en/e). 

Schrader also quotes as cognates Sk. fyends ‘eagle, 
falcon, hawk,' and Gk. /xr2l«s ‘ kite.’ 

To the European languages belong these: — eagle (Gk- 
ifus, A.S. earn, Goth, am, G. aar, Sic.) ; crane (Gk. yipetne, L. 
grSs, A.S. eran, &&) j wagtail (Gk. xikKoufeg, with Lithuanian 
cognate ) ; throstle (L. iurdela, A.S. tirostle, G. drossel, Sic.) ; 
starling (L. s/uf’/ws, A.S. steam, G. stai^ ; woodpecker (L. 
plats, G. spechi). If the last- names can be brought into line 
with Sk. pikas ‘ cudcoo,’ they may be added to the group of 
common names. 

There arc one or two European names of obviously 
imitative origin. These are crow (Gk. xofof, xopiSm, L. 
coraus, eomlx ) ; hoopoe (Gk. ssn^, L. upupa) : owl (Gk. Bvug, 
L. ifido, but there is an Armenian cognate). 

There were no tame birds in the primeval period. The 
duck, the hen, and the goose were all wild. 

The only-common word relating to fish in Indo-European 
is the word for eel (Gk. 1^ angailla, &c.). Even 

these arc supposed 'to have been coined by each people 
separately from 'the word for snak^ seen in L. anguis (A.S. 
d 
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See, G. titiki). Now L. mi^is and anguilla were popularly ' 
connected with each other, but the meaning ' cel ’ is constant 
in tyyOjtt. Can this last be connected with Sk. dhU, 
Gk. *x»P? 

There are not many tree-names common to the European 
and Asiatic branches. Such are birch (Sk. bh&rjas, L. 
fmxinus, AS. beort, G. birke, &c); willow (Gk. fria, L. 
vitex, AS. miSrg, G. waVe, &c., with a Zend cognate). 

The names that in various areas denote tree, pine, oak, 
are th^e: — Sk. drds ‘tree,* dlilnf ‘wood,’ Gk. Spue ‘oak,* 
Maced. tdfuM^s ‘oak,* L. /anx {darix) ‘larch,* Goth, triu 
‘ tree, ' G. sirbel ‘stone-pine.’ The original meaning, Schrader 
thinks, was tree (see later on). 

There is store of* common tree-names in European: — 
oak, (i. Gk. a}yi}M^ ‘species of oak,’ afytifcf ‘poplar,* 
alyavit) ‘speax,’ L. aesatlus {aegsetilus), A.S. ae, G. eiche, and 
2. L. gueran, K,S.fiirh ‘fir,* G. fohre)', beech (Gk. fnyit 
‘ oak,’ L. fagus, A.S. boe, G. buc/u ) ; pine (i. Gk. 

Q.jfichte (O.H.G.jftfAto), fite., and 2. Gk. wVwf, I* pinusiov 
fltnus (taken along with Sk, ffitt-ddrus these names have a 
claim to be common)}; sallow (Gk 'OJkti, L. salix, A.S. 
ealh, G. sakl{wa'de), &c. j hazel (L, coryhis, A.S. hasel, G. 
Itasel, &C.); elm (L. wltnus, AS. elm, &c., perhaps Sk. 
dratiyam ‘ wood ’ (from anrmya^ ) ; alder (I., alnus {alsms), 
KS. air, G. erle, &a, perhaps Sk. rshils ‘q)ear’); maple 
(Gk. dzaoros, L. aeer, G. akom ) ; ash (A.S. ren:, G. esche, 
&c); aspen (AS. a^, G. a^, &a); yew (AS. tw {eew), 
G. eibe (O.H.G. two), &c., from this comes Ft. t/, through 
Mid. Lat ivus). 

The Greek corrdate for beech has assumed the meaning 
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• oak,’ and in Slavonic there is no native term for beech. 
'I'hc Greeks must have passed from a country with beeches 
to one without 'I'his tree, in (act, does not grow south of 
a line drawn from the Ambracian to the Malian Gulf. The 
original home of the Slavs was outside of the eastern 
boundary of the beech-zone, viz., a line drawn from 
Kdnigsbetg to the Crimea. 

From the limited number of agreements in tree-names 
one is entitled, according to Schrader, to conclude that the 
country' of the primeval people was not well-wooded (but 
the pine, the elm and the alder may perhaps be added, cf. 
tree-names above, and see later on). 

It is possiblr^ however, to push a negative conclusion too 
far. It may be that^the Asiatic branch on leaving an 
original home that was well-wooded, sojourned for a con- 
siderable period in a region that was comparatively treeless, 
and there lost the names they once possessed. On again 
settling in a forested district the names of the new coinage 
would not correspond to those that had first issued from 
the mint of the pndivided people. 

Common names for birds arc not so numerous as to 
justif/ us in asserting woods to have been a prominent 
feature in the landscape of the original home. 

If a consideration of other facts leads to the assignment 
of a somewhat bare district as the original hom^ the paucity 
of trees argued by the above comparisons will not be with- 
out corroborative force. 

There are no common names for mountain and valley. 

For water and its manifestations we have Sk. uddn-, Gk. 
aSuf, L. ufida, A.S. watery Goth, wato, &c.; Sk. pru 
‘float, flow,’ Gk.c7.fw, L. pbtU, A.S. fleotan. See.- To Euro- 
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pean belong L.- agua, Goth, ahwa, A.SJ ea {ahani), G- 
aue ‘ 'W’asserland.’ 

It falls now to utilise all that has been leamt regarding 
Aryan culture to assist in determining the scene of the joint 
life. 

This used to be laid in Asia. The primitiveness of 
Sanskrit, the ancient civilisation and traditional antiqueness 
of the East, the reputation of Asia as the qffidna gentium, all 
tended to the allocation of an Asiatic site as the scene of 
the joint life. 

Primitiveness of language proves nothing as to primitive 
home, and the presence of archaic traits in a ' language 
manifestly does not prove its speakers autochthonous in the 
district or zone. These traits, too, must be gleaned from 
documents of the same date, and must be appraised as' 
well counted. Civilisation is not so old as life or 
language, and depends so much on external and. fortuitous 
condition^ that priority in civilisation does not- argue a 
prior occupation of the country that is its scene. 

The possibility of another than an Asiatic scene in due 
course suggested itself. Latham,^ arguing plausibly that the 
whole must originally have been located where the majority: 
of its parts are, maintained the possibility of a European 
home. Benfey, arguing from the absence of common 
names of beasts of prey, supported a European site, and 
located the original home north of the Black Sea, between 
the Danube and the Caspian. Geiger, to keep to the 
habitat of the bear, and Cuno, to secure a homogeneous 
area, pot forward Germany as the most probable site. 
Fosche, to account for the blondeness which he assumes to 
be a distinguishing characteristic of pure and original 
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Aryans, located the original home in West Russia, in the 
swampy district of the Pripet, a tributary of the Dnieper, 
where albinoes are rife. Lindenschmit, partly for common 
reasons, and partly owing to a disbelief that a race of 
^Isiatic origin would have exhibited the energy and expan- 
sivcncss of the Aryans, pronounced against Asia. Penka, 
building on cranioscopy, has supplemented Posche’s 
description of the pure Aryan, and making him out to be a 
dolichocephalic blonde, has found his most natural home in 
Scandinavia, a conclusion supported by the fact that the 
common culture revealed by an examination of the Indo- 
European language, is the same, according to Penka, as that 
revealed by an examination of the prehistoric remains found 
in Scandinavia, l^maschek locates the original home 
somewhere near the Finnic-Ugrian domain; Taylor, in 
arguing for an afUnity between Finnic and Indo-European, 
is committed to a site that will explain this ; Piutrement 
imagined he had made out a case for Siberia. 

Only a year or two ago,./. Schmidt, influenced by tmccs 
of a duodecimal mode of reckoning discernible in Indo- 
European (chiefly seen in Teutonic, compare the breaks in 
formation after ra, 6o, and 120; compare also the use of 
I^ seseenti as a big round number with some sort of finality 
about it, also the break in the formation of Greek cardinals 
after 60), deemed it necessary to assume for the original 
home a site that was in touch with Babylonia, where the 
numeral system had 60 fora progressive basis. Thus would 
have been given the first definite proof of an Asiatic home. 
To begin with, such a mode is not to be detected in Indo- 
Iranian, and traces of a duodecimal reckoning are so wide- 
spread (found in China, and in Siberia; compare also the 
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part played by the number la in matters Etruscan), that it 
seems difficult to localise one centre of diffusion. Besides, 
a prominence given to the number i2'(nrhat of the is moon 
months, and the 12 added days) might account for excre- 
scences in the decimal system (60=5 x 12, 120= 10 x 12). 
See Hirt’s ardcle, ‘ Die Urheimat der Indogermanen,’ in 
Brugmann’s Journal, vol. i. page 464. 

Schrader’s theory of the original home is plausible, well- 
reasoned out, and merits attention. It is proposed to give 
a brief account of it. 

Schrader prefaces his attempt to assign a site for the joint 
life of the Aryans by a determination of the spot where the 
Europeans and the Indo-Iranians respectively passed through 
periods of common culture. The scene of the common 
European culture he makes out to be the tract of country 
bounded on the south by the Danube and the Black Sea, 
on tiiB* east by the Dnieper, on the west by the Car- 
pathians, and on the north by the swamps and dense forests- 
ofVolhynia. The scene of Indo-Iranian culture is' made 
out to be that portion of Eastern Iran that comprises the 
ancient provinces of Sogdiana and Bactriana. 

The first-mentioned site suits the facts that the data for a 
common European culture supply. The trees for which 
common names exist in European all grow here. In this 
area might very well take place that change from a nomadic 
to an agricultural life that tire European common language 
reflects. The obstructions on the borders would give pause 
to nomadic habits, the closer packing in space, due to the 
repression of these habits, would force attempts to add to 
the spontaneous gifts of the earth, the fertility of the soil 
would richly reward and increase all such attempts. All 
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the animals peculiar to the European fauna arc to be found 
here. Here too the sea, not known in the primitive life^ 
would fust be seen, and a term coined. And from this area 
we can most easily account for the passage of the Europeans 
into their historical homes. The Slavs and Lithuanians 
would follow the course of the Dnieper to their home north 
of the Pripet, outside the zone of the beech ; the Teutons 
would follow the course of the Dniester to their probable 
centre of diffusion, the basin of the Vistula and Oder ; the 
Italians and Cdts together would follow the course of the 
Danube, the former passing into Italy by the fiulf of Venice, 
the latter going further up the Danube, and thence passing 
to their original seat, the central basin of the Rhine. 

The choice of Eastern Iran as the scene of the Indo- 
Iranian period of common culture, has much to recommend 
it. The region, not without facilities for a nomadic life, 
would induce and favour a transition to an agricultural life. 
Here also can be got the gold that was known to the Indo- 
Iranians. This region, top, is a long way from the sea, 
quite an indispensable condition for the scene of the joint 
Indo-Iranian life, inasmuch as the words for sea in Iranian 
and Sanskrit differ. The similarity that exists between 
river names in Sanskrit and Iranian is accounted for by the 
part that rivers play in this district. 

After thus allotting to the Europeans and the Indo- 
Iranians areas for their respective joint lives, Schrader sets 
about providing an area that rrill be suitable for the Aryan 
joint life before the dispersion. Roughly bisecting the dis- 
tance between the alleged European and Indo-Iranian areas, 
he selects for examination the tract of country that lies in tlic 
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basin of the Middle Volga, north 6f the sandy steppes of 
the Caspian. Incidentally, he notes that this site will ex- 
plain many of the points of contact between the Finns atid 
Aiyans that language reveals. 

•pa, too, the Greek name of the Volga, is made to yield 
evidence that favours this site. It may be supposed that 
the Finnish name Raa'a or Rau, from which the Greeks 
got their 'Pa (Pafei), derives from an I.E. sravS, adopted by 
the Finns, trho entered this district after the departure of 
the Aryans. Rha has also been connected nith Zend 
Raoha, the name of a mythical river, and seeing that 
Iranian tribes did once dwdl in the neighbourhood of the 
Volga, this etymology is not to be lightly set aside. 

The climate of this area suits the facts that an examina- 
tion of language disclosed. The \rinter is long and severe. 
The hot season follows hard on the cold, and so little grada- 
tion is-inanifest m the passage from extreme cold to extreme 
heat, that there are practically only two seasons in the year. 
This is just the state of things that the common language 
reflects. The landscape is comparatively treeless, but on 
the banks of the rivers are found birches and' willows, both 
primitive trees, as we saw above. The animals that figure, 
in Indo-European equations are found in the. steppe, viz.,' 
the wolf, the otter, the mouse, the hare and the polecat. 
The bear is not a native of the steppe. We must therefore 
suppose that his incursions into the alleged primitive area 
were frequent enough to procure him a name. The fox is 
found all over the steppe, though we saw that the name rvas 
in extension only European. Perhaps the Asiatic branch 
lost the name. All the primitive domestic animals are 
natives of the steppe — ^the cow, the sheep, the dog, the 
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goat The liib here is still largely pastoral Wealth is 
measured by flocks and herds. The ox is still the beast of 
burden, and horses are reared in half>wild herds. Of birds, 
the eagle, the falcon, the owl, the wild duck, the goose, the 
hen, &c., are found in the steppe. The streams are stocked 
with fish, so that the lack of a common name relating to 
fish must be owing to the fact that the primitive people were 
not educated up to the point of flsh*catching. The love of 
sport in general is of late growth. Salt is plentiful in the 
steppe, and must have been known. The term must have 
dropped from the vocabulary of the Asiatic branch. The 
forms too for salt have features that only primitive words 
have. • The dwellings are underground and altogether seem 
a reproduction of the Armenian xarceywe; « 7 »ai described 
by Xenophon. 

The manufacture of felt, a primitive industry, is still en- 
gaged in all over the stqrpcs. 

A good case is thus made out for the site tentatively 
chosen as the scene of the joint-life. The inductions that 
an examination of the langu^e caused to be drawn are 
fairly well borne out by the objective realities of the steppe 
country of the Middle Volga. 

It seems to me that Hirt (' Die Urheimat der Indoger- 
manen,’ Brugmann’s Journal, vol. i., p. 464} has picked some 
holes in this theory. He gives plausible reasons for adding 
the pine and the oak to die list of Indo-European tree- 
names. To the word appearing in Greek as dpvg (‘ oak ’) he 
assigns ‘pine’ as the original, and ‘tree’ as the engrafted 
meaning, quoting in support Sk. deva-dants and ftiu^ana, 
both denoting species of pines, and rejecting the Greek 
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meaning, as discounted by the shiftiness of that language in 
the matter of tree-names. 

Another pine row is got from Sk. pltu-darus, Gk. 

L. pinus (from pttnus or piUnui). 

For querats, G.Johre ‘fir,’ orig. ‘oak’ — fv maybeorig. 
p, cp. qumqttt and «/»« — ^he pushes forward ad^tional 
cognates, viz., Goth, fairguni (‘Gebiige,’ ursprunglich 
‘ Eichenwald,’ dann ‘ Wald,’ ‘ Wald-gebitgc ’), Sk. Pdrjanyas 
and Lith. Perlatnas both thunder-gods, but now known by 
what was originally a by-name = oak-god. 

If this presentation of cognates is correct, the site chosen 
for the original home must be one where the four Indo- 
European trees (the birch, the willow, the pine, and the 
oak) grow together. Such a condition throws out of count 
not only Aaa, but Schrader’s steppe country. The site 
must be European and wooded, and Hirt -pitches on the 
country on the Baltic just outside the N.E. corner of the 
beech zone. He chooses a maritime region, believing that 
the sea was known to the undivided peoples. 'The Eastern 
peoples lost the cognate of L. mart, &c. In the words of 
which mSs is the Greek rqrresentative it is more correct to, 
recognise something that was sea-going, besides, mare must 
be an old soldier, neuter stems in t belonging to an andent 
and extinct formation. 

Perhaps agriculture was known to the Aryans for the 
absence of common terms in East and West may be due to 
the loss of a culture-gain on the part of the East, brought 
about by a wandering over steppe country. 

The site chosen is favourable to bee-life, and has still 
wolves and bears. 

It is thus also possible to explain the archaic character of 
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the languages in the neighbourhood, viz., Lithuanian and 
Slavonic. They have been least subject to dislocation and 
foreign influence. 

How long the Aryans retained their purity of blood and 
ladal solidarity, what effect race-mixture had in accelerating 
the disintegration, and in accentuating the differences of the 
cognate dialects, at what stage in speech-development, and 
to a-hat extend foreign factors began to colour the various 
results are questions that naturally suggest themselves, but 
do not admit of ready answers. 

It is at any rate true that for differentiation in language 
and ultimate disseverance a mixture of races is not 
needed. 

AVhat the Aryans were physically, there are not sufficient 
data to pronounce. Some call the pure Aryan blonde and 
dolichocephalic, but the fact remains that very many of the 
so<allcd Aryans are dark and brachyccphalic. Which of 
these represent the Aryan, and which the Aryanised races, 
is not positively certain. There dannot have been developed 
two distinct types of pure Aryans, for type is very per- 
manent, and it does not seem permissible to suppose that 
two racial types, before the appearance of language proper, 
were thronm together to evolve in social union but racial 
isolation, the parent speech of the Aryan tribes. 

A page or two on the opinions now generally prevalent 
regarding the origin of i^eech will fitly close the intro- 
duction. 

Speech arose at various points on the earth’s surface. It 
was polyphyledc in ori^ and not monophyletic. The be- 
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ginnings of speech must hara been the same all the world 
over. Man has the same speech-apparatus, and, at the* 
outset, the same potentialities. The same surroundings, the 
same time would doubtless convert a Patagonian into a 
Plato. 

The first speech-sounds were doubtless due to reflex action 
of the speech-apparatus, responsive as it was to the many 
impressions from without. These speech-sounds were also 
of full content, and not at all comparable to the cut-and-dry, 
labdled sound-groups that we call words. 

Sentence-words were the units of primal speedi. The 
so-called parts of speech were not yet differentiated. Any- 
of them, and, it may be;, more than one at a tim^ was im- 
manent, proximately or mediately, in any sentence-word. 
The latter was a- sort of phonic nerab y/z/lf. 

Usage and reflection isolated sentence-words of similar 
aj^plication. Grouping would supervene, and a slow,, a 
severely slow development would doubtless in the end pro- 
duce material that could be delineated in grammatical terms. 

Rising thought and a working knowledge of speech-craft 
must have made plainer the boundaries of these groups, and 
more sharply marked off thdr members from the members 
of other groups. It may very well have been the generalisa- 
tion of phonic elements in master-word^ phonic elements 
that may or may not have once represented a full idea, or 
the adaptation of phonic flourishes existing in what was pre- 
sumably often a song-speech, that has furnished the 
material and the scaffolding of subsequent inflectional up- 
building. 

Roots, as independent spaced sounds, have been got at 
by analysis. .They existed in die first speech in posse, but 
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not in use. Nobody ever talked roots in the usual sense of 
the word. They are only phonetic types, vocal ideas, 
sound -pictures without a setting. Nobody ever saw in 
growth a nudess kernel, or a pjthless stem , nobody ever 
saw a live skeleton. 

The first words to be sure were not abstracts but con- 
cretes, and were predicated only of the objects, feelings, and 
phenomena of the daily life. Metaphors were in vogue 
early enough, abstracts were a late aftermath. No one can 
accurately describe the character of the Urworter without 
bethinking him of the character of the Vrmemch. 

After having defined the first words in terms of [their 
character, it is expedient to define them in terms of their 
origin. What is the term that best describes the first words 
as created things ? Jmitatmer I think. By this I do not 
merely mean that cries (the pooh pooh theory), and imita- 
tions of natural and animal sounds (the bow wow theory) 
furnished portions of the primitive vocabulary of man, but 
that this in its entirety consisted of reproductions or re- 
flexions of the sounds heard by him or made by him, of the 
vocal murmurs and functional noises that were repeatedly in 
his cars. 

I do not then think it right to say that there was no 
necessary connection between impressions and names. The 
name certunly reflected the impression of the namcr. Im- 
pressions were not always full and square, nor even, such as 
they were, all caught This may account for the variations in 
the names of familiar soimds. 

The creative stage in language has not passed. Paul in 
his Principles gives crowds of words of imitative origin that 
have been developed in later German. 
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1 do not believe that the real first words were as much 
as I have just said. Set sounds did not come to order. 
There must Iiavc been many attempts and ra.iny failures, 
and the gamut of stable, intelligible sounds was prob.-ibly 
not fatiguing in compass. 

It seems to me that one of the most powerful aids 
tow.irds the production of articulate sounds must ha%’c 
been got from the vocal accompaniments of joint action, 
and from the choric recitative of festal g.ithcrings. It was 
to the cries of men w'orking in fellowship and co-operation 
(the yo-he-ho thcor}') that Noire traced the beginnings of all 
speech. 

In this connection I may mention an able article entitled 
‘ The Festal Origin of Human Speech,' contributed by Mr. 
J. Donovan to ^iind for July 1892, in which, with words of 
weight, he argues that articulation h.ad its origin in the im- 
passioned inton.ations of festal excitement. In the same 
article, if I understand him rightly, he throws out the 
suggestion that inflexional machincr}’ may derive its origin 
.ind its scope from some sort of su(ii.Nal sing-song th.it 
atLichcd itself to the chants celebrating diverse actions or 
scenes. 

Mention should also here be made of the part that gesture 
played in the dcTClopmenl of speech. It aided in making 
speech articulate .ind intelligible. Had man not been an 
erect animal, with free hands, he would never have possessed 
language proper, nor, for that matter, any means of efTcctivc 
communication. Had he not elected or been constrained 
to employ his hands fully in other ways, gesture-language 
might perhaps have sufHccd for the wants of the early man. 
As it is, gesture-language and speech proper went hand in 
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hand, and it n-as long till the latter conld dispense with the 
former. 

Speech, as speech, cannot be called a scientific process, 
until set sounds with an established meaning can be pro* 
duced at mil, to be readily apprehended by a second in- 
dividual. 

The earliest sounds used by man for communication were 
probably in the main manufactured on the spot for the needs 
of the moment. 

When man in his communications with man was able to 
string a number of sentence-words together with a nmning 
cord of connection, he may be said to have passed, in- 
tellectually, the border line, whence if progress had been 
arrested, man might have reeled back into the beast 

1 am wen aware how slight and fragmentary the above 
sketch of the origin of speech is. Nevertheless I have 
deemed it advisable to set down something on this 
important topic 




CHAPTER I. 


Lktters; — ^Their Origin and Order. 

SoENDS and not letters arc the units of importance in 
language. 

The time, hovever, occupied in the invention, develop- 
ment, and transmission of letters, has I>ccn so long, and 
their historj' is so bound up tvith the history of civilisation, 
that for these reasons alone, leaving out of count their 
claims as sound-symbol^ ^mc little space ought to be set 
apart to note points of importance and interest connected 
with their study. 

In this chapter the intention is to say just as much about 
letters as the heading indicates. 

Before letters, the art of turiting existed. It was picture- 
writing, by means of what are ixillcd hieroglyphs, repre- 
senting at first honestly, then conventionally, the objects 
desaibed. All systems of writing have had this natural 
origin. 

The next stage in the art of writing was the use of the 
hieroglyph to represent not only the form, but also the name 
of the object described. The symbol, having gained re- 
cognition as a sound-carrier, was then used to represent 
similar-sounding names. 

Next, and naturally, but not soon, it stood for the first 
syllabic of the name ; finally, with a progressive people, it 
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became an alphabetic symbol, standing for the sound of the 
first letter of the name. 

It is as if we were to make a picture of the beetle represent, 
first, the animal, then the sound of its name, then the 
sound of hcetk ‘hammer,’ then the first syllable, and finally, 
the power of die letter h. 

The systems of picture-writing (omitting nodcc of savage 
S3’stcms) knoirn to us arc (i) the £g}'ptian, from which our 
own alphabet has ultimately come j (2) the Mexican ; (3) the 
Cuneiform; (4) the Hittite; (5) the Chinese. Alphabetic 
symbols have been evolved from all, save the two last. 
From these have been developed syllabaries, the C>’priotc 
and the Japanese. 

We got our alphabet from the Romans, the Romans got 
theirs from the Greek colonists of Cumae and Ncapolis, 
who came originally from Cbalcis in Eubica. 

In our school histories of Greece we have all read that 
Cadmus the Phoenician brought letters to Greece. All the ' 
classical writers, from Herodotus to Pliny, affirm the 
Phoenician origin of the Greek alphabet. 

In this ease tradition and fact arc at one. Tlic Greek 
alphabet is undoubtedly of Semitic origin. One has only 
got to compare the lumcs and the numerical values of the 
letters in the Greek and Hebrew alphabets to become con- 
vinced of this. If, after inserting the rau, san, and koppa 
that the blanks in the numerical ^'alucs of the Greek letters 
require, we compare as far as tau — the last letter of the 
primitive number — ^we shall have visible proof of the strong 
correspondence. 

All existing alphabets, moreover, come from the Semitic, 
not only the alphabets of the Semitic area, not only the 
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■GrccV find Italic) alphabets, but those of India (probably 
through the Sabean alphabet of Arabia Felix). 

Inc next question is — 'Whence did the Phoenicians get 
their alphabet? Did they invent it? The ancients pretty 
confidently believed that th^ got it from Egypt. 

It was the Frenchman Dc Rougd who first (in 1859) 
actually proved the Egyptian origin of letters. Avoiding the 
mistakes of his predecessors, who, attempting to affiliate the 
Semitic characters to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, had been 
bafiled by the dissimilarity in form (to say nothing of dis- 
agreement in names, order, and number) of the letters of 
the tr.'o alphabets, he sought for the prototypes of these 
Semitic characters In a cursive script that was of suitable 
date (viz., that of the Semitic occupation of Egypt), and that 
po.<s.«csscd forms fiurly similar to the forms compared. This 
he found in the Hieratic script of the early empire. 

Selecting from this, as exhibited in the handwriting of 
the Papyrus Prissc (a MS. brought from Thebes to Paris by 
M. Prissc d’Avennes), the characters that were alphabeti- 
■cally used, he compared their forms mth those of the oldest 
available Semitic characters (the Moabite stone was not 
discovered till 1868), viz., those on the sarcophagus of 
EshmUnazar, King of Sidon. He was able to trace nearly 
all the Semitic lettem to originals among the Hieratic 
normal symbols. For refractory letters he was also able 
to give explanations. 

Alany of the outstanding differences between the forms of 
the letters in the two alphabets arc due to the material used 
in writing. The Hieratic letters were written on xrapyrus 
with a brush-pen, the Semitic letters were written in stone 
with an iron pen. 
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The alphabet, then, such as it was, was borrowed from 
the Egyptians during the dominion of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, a Semitic stock, about the 19th century 
n.c These on their expulsion diffused it over the zone of 
their influence, but previously and afterwards it was 
diffused among those with whom they had trading rela- 
tions by the Phoenician colonists who had settled on the 
Delta during the Semitic occupation, and had remained 
after it ceased. 

The Semites, rejecting non • alphabetic elements, 
renamed, rearranged, and adapted for phonetic purposes . 
the letters they had borrowed. The letters have often been 
renamed since. 

The Greeks, after adopting the Semitic alphabet, evolved 
characters out of the breaths and semi-consonants to ex- 
press vowels, thus contributing their share towards the 
perfection of the alphabet. Semitic has no tme vowels ; 
in the primitive Egyptian the vowels were to a large e.\tcnt 
inherent in the consonants. 

The force of the above argument seems to destroy all 
cliance of prox-ing the Semitic alphabet to be of home, 
growth. Besides, alphabets, like civilisations, have not been 
begun, developed, and perfected by one race, and within one 
area, at all sorts of odd points on the earth’s surface. 
Transmission is the antecedent probability if the conditions 
are favourable. 

Attempts have been made to derive the Semitic alphabet 
from the Assyrian cuneiform, but as yet no plausible rasp 
has been made out. 


To tell why the letters of our alphabet appear in their 
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fjrcicnt order rather than in another, it trill be necessary to 
refer to the Semitic alphabet Beyond this it will not be 
necessary' to go, for, as we shall presently see, their present 
order is of Semitic upgrowth. 

For this purpose, let us look at the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet Transliterated they run as follows : — 'a, b, g, d, k, 
V, z, thy f,y, h, I, m, n, s, *a, p, f, y, r, i, t. Their names 
are aleph, Ivth, gimel, daleth, lu, van, zayin, cluth, teth, yod, 
haphy lamed, mem, nun, sauukh, ‘ayin, pe, tsade, qoph, 
reshy shin, tau. They exceed twenty-one, the third multiple 
of seven, by one letter. The positions of z, s, and s, are 
noticeable. They occupy, if k be placed beside y (of which 
letter it was originally a homophone, but became dilTer- 
entiated), the seventh, fourteenth, and twenty-first places, 
sacred places according t5 Semitic notions. If we now read 
over the letters, omitting the four sibilants, a certain method 
in arrangement appenia to be present. Neglecting then s, 
f, .f, and s, and also A and r, variants of y and /, we have 
four breaths, followed by several letters of one class, viz., 'a 
h by Vydiyf, y by I, m, n ; 'a by /, y, / This 
seems to aflbrcl a clue to the arrangement. Evidently the 
classification is according to sound, as in the Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

There arc other classifications of alphabetical symbols, 
viz., according to form, name, or date of introduction. 
The modes of classification have been called the phono- 
logical, the morphological, the ideological, and the chrono- 
logical. The position of the Greek letters of later origin — 
ft 4’f * — at the end of the alphabet is one of the best 

c xamplcs of chronological order. 

We may expect that the facts before us will not all be 
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explained by one of these modes. But let us first tabulate 
what we have ascertained — » 



Here we have akph followed by three sonants, he by- 
three continuants, yod by three liquids, and 'ayin by three.! 
surds, while to each of these groups there can.be conveni- 
ently attached a sibilant. A cross reading proves too that 
the consonants after the breaths follow one another in the 
order of labials, palatals, dentals. > 

It may fairly be argued that we have before us the 
original arrangement of the Semitic alphabet, and that 
based on phonological principles. If we suppose then that 
the introduction into the alphabet of the new letters k and 
r—k beside its original by right of descent, and r beside 
s, by name-assodation (resh ‘head,’ beside shin ' teeth)' — 
spoiled the harmony, and brought about a new arrange- 
ment in which a, r, and ^ were to have the seventh places, 
we get an order that is almost identical with the received 
order of the Hebrew letters pven above. By name-assoda- 
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tion, k was afterwards placed after j»—kaph ‘palm’ after yod 
‘ band ’ — and m beside « — ^mem ‘ water ’ beside nun ‘fish.’ 

Xo explanation is given in the authorities of the place of 
s in the received alphabet. The real meaning of tsade is 
not known. 

A very few considerations have enabled us to see how 
the received order of the Semitic letters has been evolved 
from the primitive phonological order. 

The order of letters in the Greek alphabet, which up to 
tau, corresponds closely with that of the Semitic, is of 
course explained by the explanation of the other. The 
letter tsade, Gk. san'sampi, was lost out of the Greek 
alphabet, but was aftertvards reintroduced to denote the 
numerical value 900. The loss is evidenced by the sudden 
break of identity in the jiumerical values of the Greek and 
Semitic letters. Among these, pi and pe both stood for 
80, while in Semitic, 90 was denoted by tsade, and in 
Greek by koppa, used only as a numerical sign. The cor- 
responding letter in Semitic, viz., qoph, stood for 100, a 
dear proof that a letter had dropped in Creek. 

The English order of letters is explained so far by the 
explanation of the order in its prototypes, but, adopted as 
it has been from the Latin alphabet, some details need to 
be added anent certain spedal features of the latter. 

' It will also be convenient to insert here and there, as 
the cise requjres, facts of interest in connexion with the 
Greek alphabet. 

The Larin alphabet, as has been already said, was got 
from the Chalddian colonists of Cumae and Neapolis. 
rhese used what is called the Western or Hellenic alpha- 
iiet, and transmitted it to the Italians. The alphabet that 
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ultimately prevailed in Greece during the dassiaal period 
was called the Eastern or Ionian alphabet. 

Let us then, by way of fully accounting for the English 
order, notice the diiTcrcnces that exist between the Greek 
and Latin alphabets. 

In the Latin alphabet we have e in the third place, and 
in the seventh g, while zeta has disappeared. G.'imma was 
written as c in the Chalcidian alph.-ibct, and this char.acter, 
as records prove, had originally the ralue of a soft mute, 
but, on-ing it is said to the influence of Etru.<scan, wliich had 
not soft mutes, got h.irdened, and thus became synonymous 
rvith k (compare Chap. VII. p. ryr.) After a while, k, a 
letter with which certain I^tin words continued to be 
niittcn, dropped out of general use, and c represented the 
sound of both k and g. Later on a diflerentiation of c, 
seen in our capital letter Cl, stood for the soft sound, and 
took,thc place in the alphabet tliat had been ftllcd by the 
seventh letter zeta, the sound of which was not needed 
in Latin, Vau (f, c.alicd digamma, from its resemblance 
to two gammas superimposed) the si-xth letter, which in 
the E.astcm type of Greek alphabets had only a numerical 
value, kept its place in the Western, the i>arcnt of the 
Latin alphabet, but look on it the power of /. Its former 
power was «», 

The Greek eta and the I^tin H have the same position, 
and the same form, but difierent values. In the Semitic 
alphabet, the eighth position was filled by cheth with the 
sound of ch in Scotch toch, but in the Greek alphabet this 
sound had been reduced to that of the aspirate, thus taking 
the place of the fifth letter he, out of which the vowd 
epsilon had been evolved. At first, the sounds of epsilon 
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and eta were both denoted by £, finally, H, after doing 
double duty for some time as the representative of both 
eta and the aspirate, \vas set apart to denote eta, while out 
of the first half of a halved H was evolved *, the sign of 
asiiiration. From the other half was evolved The 
characters for theta, phi, and clii, tvere used in Latin only 
for sj'mbols of numerical value, though in Etruscan they 
had a position in the alphabet. Theta furnished a symbol 
for TOO, which was afterwards accommodated in form to 
the initial letter of centum. From a variety of chi was 
evolved L, the symbol for 50, from phi, a symbol, which 
was afterwards confused with the first letter of millc. Fsi 
and omega do not occur in the Chalcidian alphabet, from 
which the I^tihs got theirs. 

In the Greek alphab^ which originally ended with r, 
characters were obtained for the representation of p, ■>!/, «, 
by differentiating existing s^bols. 4 > was-obtained, through 
intermediate forms, and by differentiation, from the character 
for theja, not at all an odd proceeding, if we remember how 
frcquently/and Ih have beeifrinterchangcd. To represent 
the sound of theta, by the bye, the Greeks in adopting the 
sign for the Phoenician teth, made use of a charaaer that 
stood for a sound quite foreign to their own tongue. A 
character for chi, originally represented, as was phi, by writ- 
ing the tenuis and aspirate tms got by differentiation, from 
K, for psi, by alteration of phi, and for omega, by a modifi- 
cation of capital omicron. 

It is well to remember that the Greek characters so familiar 
to us arc quite modem minuscule developments of the 
eleventh century. 

In the Western type of the Greek alphabet, from which 
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the Latin alphabet \ras derived, the sound called samekh in 
the Semitic alphabet, which in the Eastern type had, while 
keeping the original form, developed its sound to s, sided 
off into two sounds s and x. The first of these had already 
representation in the alphabet, and was soon discarded, re- 
taining only numerical value, the second, was as a new letter 
transferred to the end of the alphabet. Koppa was retained 
in Latin, and, with the addition of tt represented the velar 
guttural. 

Out of rau there was developed not only F, but a vocalized 
Ft Avritten Y or in Latin V. F retained the place of the 
present letter, while V was relegated to the end of the 
alphabet. 

The sound of V in Latin was m, the dental sound of the 
English V being probably not present in Latin and Greek. 
The stopped character of the consonant is, according to 
TayJor, proved by its name in Latin, viz., ve, for, had it been 
a continuous consonant, it would have been called ro, on " 
the analogy of e/, el, m, &c. 

The position of Y after r in the Greek alphabet proves it 
to have been the first of the additional letters. 

The differentiation and transference of X has been already 
spoken of. 

The character Y was introduced in Cicero’s time to 
furnish a distinct sign for the Greek upsilon, which had 
formerly been represented in Latin by V, the equivalent 
of«i». 

Z uas reintroduced in the first century &c. to transliterate' 
Greek words. 

U (orig: the undal and cursive form) and V (orig. the 
capital form) were made separate signs about the fifteenth 
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centut}' A.D., V (a favourite initially) being cliosen to repre- 
sent the consonantal sound. W (a ligature of tivo 0’s} ap- 
peared in the eleventh century. 

In the fifteenth century, / was manipulated by way of 
ornament at the beginning of a u'ord, and provided with a 
little addition on the left side. This differentiated form, J, 
tras set apart to denote the consonantal sound. 

In the same century Z was taken into the English alphabet; 
to which it hardly belonged, from the French. 

It is decidedly worth inquiring why we say a, b, c, &c., 
instead of using a reverse, or zig-zag order, and Taylor's 
account, as just given, seems convincing. 

it is not the business of this chapter to trace the connexion 
between the various types, of letters that have been used to 
represent sounds, nor is it its business to compare the primal 
types with the original prototypes. 

Graphic developments within the same hand are usually 
exaggerations of special features, and used either for pure 
ornament, as in Black Letter, or utilised for needful dif- 
ferentiations, as with the left turn of j, really an orna- 
mental L 

The dot on i was originsdly (the capital has none), in the 
shape of an acute accent a diacritic, to help reading in such 
cases as »/, ui ; iu, ui ; u, rr, Tlie dot is needlessly retained 
\nj, thus proving the origin, and the date of the origin, of 
that letter. 

Punctuation is now mainly logical, but at first was perhaps 
an attempt to mark the sentence-accent 
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SouNn Rel\tioxs in Indo-Eukopcak — ^^''o^vl:Ls and 
Diphthongs. 

The number of sounds that used to be allotted to primitive 
European was strictly limited. Especially was this so in 
the case of vowels. The scant number of vowels in San- 
skrit was supposed to reflect correctly the condition of the 
parent-speech. The primitive vow'cl s}*stcm would probably 
have been put down thus Vowels :a, I, a : Diphthongs : 
ai, au ; Semi-vowels : y, v. 

Consonants were proportionately meagre. Under guttural 
were put down gh ; under dental. /, d, dh ; under labial, 
/, 3, bh; under sibilant, j/ under liquid, r, Vowels 

and consonants together gave twenty sounds. 

Now-a-days we have some thirty-nine sounds allotted to , 
primitive Indo-European. It is felt that there is no good 
reason for denying to the parent speech the richness in 
sounds that is the property of many later languages. Only 
the promptings of a false analogy, or the craring for an 
unnatural unity, could have induced another belief. VTiy 
should not the parent-speech liave had w’ealth .md complex- 
ity of sounds ? Language even at its first beginnings must 
have had a fairly large capital of sounds. 

Is it likely that primitive man with his large powers of' 
mimicry, remained, amid the myriad sounds of his surround- 
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ings, FO unimpressionable, as the scant stock of sounds 
summarily assigned to the parent-speech would lead one to 
suppo- b, and this too at a time when the nuanea of .thought 
and des-'ro, such as these were, must have been expressed 
to a certain extent by tricks of sound? Would not this 
vocal range be afterwards reflected in the number and 
variety of speech-sounds, any later simplification being the 
result of a long period of wear and tear. 

Hut there is no need to weigh probabilities. The sounds 
of the parent-speech can be got at by the dry light of infer- 
ence. The sound-systems of its various families have simply 
to be vomp.'ired and reasoned on. These families arc the 
Jndt>-lrvnian, the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
ftfllie, the Kellie, the Teutonic, and the Letto-Slavie. 

A comparison of the sounds found in these, has led to 
the arsignment of the foUowing sound-system to primitive 
Indo-Iiuropean ; — 


Tocalle. 

Vowels; If. 

Diphthongs : di. Si, Si, du, Su, Su. 
Indeterminate vowel : a. 

GonsonantaL 

Semivowels ; i ij. 

Consonant-vowels or Sonants : r,/,dt, ft. 
Spirant{s ; J, 7/, s, t. 

Liquids: r, 1. 

Nasals : m, n. 

Explosives — 

Labials: p, b,ph, bk. 
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Dentals : /, d, f/t, dh. 

Palatals : k, g, kk, gk. 

Velars : Iff, gi, kkv, gk9. 

Some deny a place in the list of vowels to / and u, pro- 
nouncing them transformations of ei and eu, through inter- 
mediate and of course derivative J, S. 

In addition to the labial and dental nasals mentioned 
above, there were also velar and palatal rarictics. 

There was also a u, or modified u, in the parent-speech. 

On comp.iring the new list with the old, it mil be seen 
that the former has included e and o in the number of 
primitive vorrels. These used to be considered, under every’ 
condition and in all circumstances, European weakenings or 
colourings of tx, and by no means entitled to rank with the 
sacred triad a, /, u. The part played b}' these vowels in 
Sanskrit vocalism was the cause of this belief, and doubtless 
the -flmplicity produced in the Gothic vocalism by the re-, 
placement of e and o with i and a, strengthened this belief. 

All this has been changed. The omnipresent a of San- 
skrit has been diagnosed to be a late levelling, and decom- 
posed into a, e, o. Curtius had, it is true, discovered that ’ 
the European languages in similar circumstances have e, 
but not to the same extent 0 , in common. 

It cm be proved that <r in many cases is not a ptimitive 
Towel. Nothing is more certain than that the second a. on 
'Turfiei (Sk. fifisku), Liken with the />, is a Greek fashion 
of writing the Sk. rt- vowel. The insertion of an auxiliary 
vowel to facilitate pronunciation is often urgently required. 
The combination — consonant-\-owel and parasite — ^was then 
generalised, and used where a pontive phonetic need did 
riot exist 
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In the face of this, it is manifestly absurd to call the 
e and the o of, say ispxt/uu and oidopKct, modifications or 
splittings of an a, seen in fBpaztt (Sk. ddfJam), which is in 
this case merely a ghost-vowel. Just so the « in SBei>M (for 
having only, one might say, an auxiliary existence, 
rannot be the sound from which has radiated the ( and 0 
sucn in Bims and ^67.9. A comparison of nhu (for Ww) 
and ram with recrSf (for rttrcf ) — the nasal vowel is written 
« in Greek, as may be proved by putting side by side izarSf 
(for izttrw) and untum—of vifim and rtnii nith Ira/uty (for 
irmpi.n\ ledds to the same conclusion. More on these 
.syllabic liquids and nasals later on. In these words then, e 
and o have an independent existence. 

Further, it can be shewn that a, in Sanskrit, often 
functions as a palatal vowel would do in the circum- 
stances, and tha^ in su9i cases, e appears in Greek, and 
generally in European. 

Before the a of the reduplicated syllable in Sanskrit 
gutturals are palatalised, k appearing as e (the palatal, 
sometimes written di), g ssj', For example, the perfect 
of the root iar 'make’ is cakara, and the only possible 
explanation i^ tha^ while the second a is the ordinary back- 
vowel, before which the guttural is stably the first is a front 
vowel, presumably «, before which the guttural is palatalised. 
In support of this, there is the fact that in Greek the vowel 
of the reduplicated syllable is f. Precisely the same ex- 
planation holds for the palatal of ca (Gk. n, I. yr»). These 
are only two of many similar instances. It appears then, 
that not only is a in European not always primitive, but 
that, in Sanskrit, it is sometimes demonstrably e, or cf, as it 
is sometimes written. The vowel e must be adm itt ed to 
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hare as high an antiquity as the rowel a. The primitivc- 
ncss of e inrolrcs that of 4 a&d the diphthongs n and at. 
The proof that establishes the priority of e, also estab- 
lishes that of 0 . They have always, so far as transmitted 
evidence goes, co-existed in verbal and nominal formations 
of established position and primary build, both singly, and 
in combination u-ith semi-vowels and sonants. 

A correct estimate of the following facts ought to estab- 
lish the priority of o (a, oi, m). To get these, extract the 
ablaut-vowels from oifxtiuu SiStpxu, tffuytt, Seyn’u 

iaya, and place beside these the corresponding primitive 
rowels of Teutonic. Thus : — 

Greek. Teutonic. 

1. t : 6 == e : a 

II. n : « = e : a 

III. a ; a = a : & 

Teutonic replaces o by a, and m by a. The. sound a from- 
both originals afterwards passed into 5, 

Assuming that the priority of t and n has been proved, 
does any one believe that the o and w are other than 
primitive? Is it likely that relations so manifestly organic’ 
owe their existence to a sentimental setting of the so-called 
splittings of (7? One had much better be true to the 
symmetry, and pronounce « and » as original as their, 
correlates c and The e and o ablaut has quite as dis- 
tinctive position as the a and a ablaut. It is plain from 
a comparison of the two tables, that the a : 0 ablaut is a 
thing apart and standing fay itself. 

In this connexion it is proper to remark that Armenian,, 
a language usually classed as Asiatic^ has a short e and o. 
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but perhaps we ought to class it among the European 
languages, or call it a link between Asiatic and European. 

There is good reason then for declaring the European 
■vowel-system to be more primitive than the Indian. We 
may either say that e and o in Sanskrit have been levelled 
under a — in an open syllable, 6» is in Sanskrit represented 
by d — or that a is a graphic expedient to denote what had 
better have been denoted by another sign. In scientific 
language e, 0, a, are sometimes written a®; e and o, 

.a‘ and (See page 140). 

What is in the new list called the indeterminate vowel, 
and represented by the current symbol for an obscure 
vocalic sound, viz., a turned <?, appears in Sanskrit as / (as 
a before /-vowels). In European languages, this vowel was 
levelled under a. For an example take Sk. pita, Gk. 
■rrciT'^p, L. pater, Goth, fadar, fater. In Greek, the 

analogy of strong e- and <?-forms sometimes brings about 
the intrusion of e and 0 instead of the usual a — Irds 
(L. sdtiis), doTog (L. datus). 

The next addition to the original list is furnished by the 
presence of the lingual and nasal consonant-vowels r, /, 
m, V- These are also collectively called sonants, or sub- 
divided into syllabic liquids — r, /, and syllabic nasals — m, 
)}. Their sounds are heard in the English words butter, 
bottle, buxom, button. The full consonant equivalents of 
these are heard in butterine, bottler, buxomer, buttoner. 

All the consonant-vowels have not separate characters. 
Sanskrit represents, with variations, r and / by the ri~ and 
A-vowels, The nasal vowels in Sanskrit, and both sets of 
vowels in other languages, are represented by the ordinary 
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nasal and lingual consonants, preceded, or, as in Greeks 
followed by a developed inorganic vowel. Of these sounds 
there are short and long varieties. For their representadon, 
consult the table of sounds. Examples will be found in 
the commentary. 

It will be seen that in the present list of primitive sounds 
the place of the old simple gutturals is taken by two rows 
of consonants called respectively palatals and velars. The 
palatals are formed by the action of the tongue against the 
hard palate, the velars, b/its action against the velum fa/ati 
or soft palate. 

In Latin, Greek, and Celtic, the palatals are WTitten as 
simple gutturals, but appear in Sanskrit as 7 (/■), j, {Jit) It. 
i is called the palatal sibilant in Sanskrit grammars, and 
is set dorvn with, the pronunciation sh. In Brugmann’s 
gramm.ir, the characters used to represent them are 
(with small arch over guttural). 4 (Sk. /) has become a' 
sibilated spirant in Sanskrit ; all three {i, g, git) have become ’ 
sibilated spirants in Zend, Letto-SIavic, and Armenian. 

The velars appear in &uiskrit (and Zend) as simple 
gutturals (or palatalised gutturals), without any labial modifi- 
cation, as also in Armenian and Letto-SIavic; in Greek, 
their treatment is twofold, and will be alluded to presently ; 
in Latin and Teutoni<^ they often appear with full labial 
modification — fuis, Goth. Awas. 

In Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic— not necessarily 
in all three at once — the velars, however, also appear as 
simple gutturals, and sometimes, as in the question, ‘ hard 
palatal or hard velar,’ it is only by a comparison with 
Sanskrit that we can determine to which row of gutturals 
the sounds under examination belong. 
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In the foregoing list the velars have been set down as 
kv, glC-f. Brugmann writes the hard velar as q, and uses 
a modification of g to represent the soft velar. 

In Sanskrit, the velars are palatalised before i, and before 
a, corresponding to European e, and represented in writing 
by c (c/i),/, {Ih) h. These are called palatals in Sanskrit 
Grammar. The characters y' and iJJi) h, thus represent 
both palatals and palatalised velars. 

After these remarks on the general representation of 
palatals and velars, it will be necessary to notice one 
or two particular transformations to which velars are 
subject in Greek. 

Before i?-vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, before 
liquids and nasals (and before r, d, 5), the velars become — 
rounding was induced, and lip-stoppage substituted for back- 
stoppage — respectively by action of the labial element 
S A e-gj (L. sequo7‘), fhrpov ‘water for washing’ 

(Sk. niktds ‘washed off’); jSa/t'w (L. vaiio I.E, g'-HoJl)', 
fovoi (Sk. ghndnii ‘ they strike ’). These transformations 
used to be called labialisms, and explained by the supposed 
intrusion of a parasitic u. 

Before /, e, the velars become respectively r, h, 6, e.g., ri's 
(L. qais) ; BsXpvg ‘ womb ’ (Sk. gdrbhas, A.S. cealf ‘ calf’) ; 

{^.forums). In r/g &c., the velar guttural has been 
drawn forward by the front vowel to the dental position. 
Compare the change wrought on the original initial velar 
guttural kv in Sk. cakrds (Gk. xilxXog (xfgxAog), A.S. Jnveo- 
gel, E. wheel, I.E. kvel&rb). It must not be supposed 
however that this Sanskrit palatalisation, and the inter- 
mediate palatalisation that is to be inferred in the passage ' 
of into r in Greek, were synchronous, for the r only 
appears in words that have congeners with w (r/g and 
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frirtpts). The labial after-sound must then have been felt, 
imd the attracting force of the succeeding front vowel have 
been exerted despite the existence of said sound. There 
must also have been some peculiarity abbut the pronuncia- 
tion of these labialised gutturals that rendered them liable to 
be thus acted upon, for velar k without labial modification 
remains even when followed by a front vowel. 

The last-named transformations of original velars in Greek 
used to be called dentalisms, and explained by the intrusion 
of a parasitic /. 

The subject of palatals and velars is such a hard one^ 
that the subsequent tables will to a cert^ extent be an- 
ticipated, and some of the main facts relative to their 
representation be set down at this point. 
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The hard aspirate velar without labial modification, 
is seen in Sk. sankhds ‘conch-shell,’ Gk. v.tyxn ‘mussel,’ 
L. congitis ‘ quart ’ ; and, with labial modification, in Sk. 
7iakhds, Gk. oyu^, L. unguis. 

It ought to be stated here, that, in the parent speech, 
there were perhaps two .varieties of palatals — one, the pure 
palatals, the other, the sibilated variety appearing in Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Letto-Slavic. 

Sometimes, in words which had a velar in Indo-European, 
no trace of the labial after-sound is found in any of the 
labialising languages — Gk. xiirog, L. cutis, A.S. hyd, O.H.G. 
hilt (G.' haut). 

In these cognates, however, the absence of the sound 
in question can be accounted for, since « disappeared before 
7( in these languages. 

With regard to the non-labialisation of certain languages, 
there are as yet no definite data to decide whether this 
feature was in them from the beginning, labialisation being 
a special, self-developed characteristic of the labialising 
languages, or whether an originally common process became 
narrowed in its sphere of operation. 

Perhaps the ordinary labialisable velar, and the unlabial- 
isable velar of Sanskrit, Zend, and Letto-Slavic, may repre- 
sent two varieties of velars. It is odd that the languages 
which sibilate the palatals have no labial modification of 
the velars. Were these sibilating and non-labialising peoples 
neighbours in the original habitat ? Not that this one agree- 
ment entitles us to postulate original uniformity in other 
particulars. It is also to be noted that in the non-labialising 
languages there is sometimes an interchange between palatal 
and velar explosives. 
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It falls nonr to state in tabular form some of the principal 
correspondences that obtain between the sounds of certain 
representative Indo-European languages, viz., Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old High German. 

The commentar}' registers certain noticeable representa- 
tions that are not always noted in the table. For further 
remarks on Anglo-Saxon vowels, consult Chaps, VIII. 
and IX. 

This is perhaps the place for a little historical matter 
anent these languages. Sanskrit is one of the. Aryan 
languages, the others are Zend and Old Persian. The 
name is properly applied to the literary language of the 
learned and priestly class. The vulgar dialect was called . 
Prakrit, and from it have come the present languages of 
India. Greek is a general name for three dialects, tradition- 
ally known as Doric, ASolie, and Ionic. 

Tilie Teutonic languages were divided into two groups,' 
East Germanic and Ji'est Germanic, The members of the’ ’ 
first are Gothic, and Norse {^Swedish, Danish', Norwegian, 
and Icelandic). Gothic means the language of the Western 
Goths of the Balkan Peninsula, into whose language Ulfilos . 
translated the Scriptures in the fourth century. The second 
group is composed of Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, Old Sakon, 
Old Dutch, and Old High German. 

Here follon'S the promised table : — 
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'J'hc^e Indo-European sound-correspondences will now 
be illustrated by examples taken from each of the languages 
ii. ■;u-'-:ion. The very possibility of a tabular statement 
ii-ij-iiu.-:, and consistency no less than brevity demands, that 
tiiesc illustrations be furnished by cognate words. 

Certain main transformations that the original sounds 
undergo in the various limguagcs will at this point, as a rule, 
be simply refenred to as illustrations of certain well-defined 
sound-processes. In another chapter (V.) will follow defini- 
tions of these processes. It will, however, be well to give 
under each sound such explanatory matter as cannot well be 
held over, or can there be most conveniently given. 

a : Sk. t^ms ‘ plain,’ Gk. aypif, L. agxr, Goth, airs, A.S. 
/Tfer, O.H.G. aeciar (agros). 

Sometimes / appears in Sanskrit, instead of a. Take as 
an example //Vtfr- (Gk. ewnSf). In this word, the a re- 
presents the indeterminate vowel, which appears in European 
as (i. 

For the replacement of a in Latin by e, i, and u, take 
as examples cmfectus {fadS), rtatpero {paro), inde (f»fa) ; 
mandpium and manaipium {eapid), iasilio {salio), adi^ 
(ajiio), a/d/ifp insulto (paKo). These replacements 

are found in unaccented syllables— e in closed syllables, 
before r, and when final; i or v {ue. u) before labials, before 
/in open syllables, and before tig; n before / followed by 
another consonant, but not before //. 

In Anglo-jSaxon as for a, as in aeer, is found mostly in 
closed syllables, or in such as tvere originally closed, as 
aerr (Goth.-<uErr) ; ea is due to breaking — eax (L. axis), or 
a-umlaut — ceam and cam. For changes wrought on ea by 
umlaut, sec Chap. V. For an example ofe, due to >-umlaut. 
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take ccg ‘ edge ’ (L. add ) ; for o, used interchangeably with 
a before nasals, take mgnn, finally supplanted by tnann. 
There are two ds in Anglo-Saxon — the last mentioned, open 
o (Goth, a), alternating with a, and a close' a, from original //. 

For an example of umlaut-^ in Old High German, repre- 
senting original a, take rfiJ/r ‘swan* (L. a/d/i). This um- 
laut however did not take place, -if there intervened a con- 
sonant preceded by /, r, h — nahtim ‘noctibiis‘ 
t : Sfc. bhraiar-, Gk. ffu7r,f, L. f rater,- Goth, hre^ar, 
A.S. bro^r, O.H.G. bruodcr. 

In Teutonic a, was everywhere changed into b, which 
passed into uo in Old High German, through the mter- 
mediate stages oa and ua. 

The e that appears in Anglo-Saxon is due to r-umlaut, and 
may be seen in dat. bnScr, or, if an independent word is 
wanted, in grene ‘ green ’ {grbwan ‘ grow ’). 

Final b (orig. a) is shortened to o in poly^’llabic words — ' 
Goth, p/uda, O.H.G. dioia (G. ^deutseh, £. Dittdi), A.S. '^od,' ' 
Compare O.L. tonta (Oscan medix iutiats ‘curator populi*}. 
In Anglo-Saxon, long stems drop the vowel, short stems have 
» (4 _ 

e ; Sk. dsti, Gk. ieri, L. est, Goth, ist, A.S. is, O.H.G. ist. 
Short e appears in Sanskrit as a. Sometimes f occurs’ in 
place of original e — mind& ‘defect’ (L vienda). 

For 1 in Latin, take as examples (a) in originally un- 
accented syllables — obsideb (sedeb), agite (By«-f)'(b) in closed 
syllables followed by nasals, notwithstandmg accent—/;/, 
intus (h, qttlnque (crfun). Perhaps /, to begin with, 
only appeared in in, when followed by a consonant. Then 
followed levelling of the r-form under the r-form. But was 
usually proclitic and unaccented. Note also d^us . indeed). 
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The i in the last word is long, in conformit)’^ with a law of 
the classical period, assigning length to every vowel before 
ns, gn, gm. 

Original e also appears in Latin as a — auginlla 
viagtn/s {ijAyag), vas {a.-{F}eOXoc), pateo {^iravniJ^i), Jlagro 
{©Xfyw), nanciscor {i\iiy/.sTv) ■, and as u,o — 11 tens (pnlcus, 
vdciis — 5 >.jcoc), pliiit )w), uovus {yi{F)oi), socer (\y.vp 6 i), 

coqnd (crlutrw). 

e remains before r—fero, double consonants — ohsessus, 
and finally — agiie (Kysre). Note sen (sl-ve). 

I.E. e was replaced in Teutonic by / (a) before nasals + 
consonant — A.S. bhidan (Gk. rrkvOepoc ‘father-in-law’) 
(‘connexion’), L. offaidhnenium ‘chin-cloth ’ (bhendh-) (b) 
before ‘ a syllable containing i, j, or i — Goth, ist, A.S. is, 
O.H.G. ist (Gk. sari) (c) before a syllable containing 71 
— A.S, sib 7 i 7 t, Goth. sib 7 t 77 , O.H.G. sibim (Gk. i^rra) (d) in 
enclitic words — A.S. ic, Goth, ik, O.H.G. ih (Gk. syu), and 
unaccented syllables — Teutonic nominal suffix -iz (Goth. 
ogisa ‘ fear ’), corresponding to Sk. -es, Gk. -sc, L. -es. 

At this point, the replacement of e by i stopped in West 
Germanic, but Gothic — Gothic and Norse represent the 
East Germanic branch of Teutonic — replaced every e by i, 
which before /i and r again became e, written ai. 

It is to be added also that, in Anglo-Saxon, original e 
before simple nasals, became i — A.S. nima 7 i, O.H.G. iieiiian, 
Gk. I'f/xw. This change also took place in words borrowed 
at an early date from the Latin — A.S. gimm ‘gem,’ L. 
gemma, A.S. pinii, L. penna. 

A good example of original e running right through is 
Sk. bhar-, Gk. <{>sfa), L. ferd, Goth, batra/i, A.S. beraii, 
O.H.G. beran (bher-). 
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Besides original e, sometimes for distinction written e, 
there was another e, the product of umlaut. It is uncertain 
which of these was close, and which open. Sweet and 
Siev'ets give umlaut-f as an open sound. Wright, in his 
Old High German Primer, would have it that umlaut-f 
had a close sound, like the / producing the umlaut. 

al in Gothic is due to breaking, eo in Anglo-Sa.\on is 
due to the same cause. For changes tvrought on co by 
umlaut, see Chap. V. 

e : Sk. dhamm ‘ position,’ Gk. ihnu, Goth, sade^i ‘‘deed, 
position,* A.S. dii-d, O.H.G. fat (dhe(k)-, L. facto has 
reduced root). 

Sanskrit replaces e by a. That i did once stand is 
proved by the palatalisation it effected on the preceding 
velar before its disappearance— cp. Sk. •jani ‘wife,’ Gk. 
yv»Q,^Goth. kiohts. 

% occurs in Greek in place- of original e — \iu ‘spin,'*' 
Goth. wJVfl ‘ needle.’ 

c, in Latin, is spelt ae and ac, as prachm beside prelum 
‘wine-press,’ and foetus beside f&us. 

Perhaps owing to a following / or f, e is in Latin also ' 
represented by 7, e.g., delinio and delenio, subttlis for subfelis, 
ftom t3a ‘ web.’ 

In Gothic, e was sometimes spelt « (arguing closeness) — 
ktoeita beside ktorns. Sometimes, before vowels, an at (ay) 
appears for LK e—saian ‘sow’ (L. semen), taaian (Gk. 

&(F)ruu). 

In Anglo-Saxon ie represents Teut. open e (sometimes 
for distinctness >vritten (S). The Old High German repre- 
sentation is a, and it is doubtful whether A.S. ie has passed 
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-through a to its present state, or whether it represents the 
'I'cui. long f-sound. There is another long e-sound, rather 
rare in its occurrence, close in qualit}', which is represented 
in Anglo-Saxon by ^ in Old High German by ea, to, ie, 
Tiii^, like the first, is represented in Gothic bye. Brugmann 
auys that this close e can hardly come from LE. e. For an 
example of this sound take Goth. Ker, A.S. her, O.H.G. 
luar, hhr, hier. 

‘I'cut. Oi appears in Anglo-Saxon as e, before nasals — ^A.S. 
mfi/ia ‘ moon,’ Goth, //lena, O.H.G. matto, Gk. ahjwj. This 
change, in Anglo-Saxon, of Teut. rd (West Germanic a), into 

will be a parallel to the change of a into o in the two 
varieties nmnn and mgtin. Perhaps it was on the passage 
through a to & alluded toabove thatthe nasalisation took place. 

This c, the product of nasalisation, was in Anglo-Saxon 
umlauted to c, as in ewin ‘woman’ (Teut twonis), wen 
‘hope’ (Goth, wens, O.H.G. wan), hela 'heel' for hohila 
<cp. A.S. hdh ‘hough’). 

LE. e also appears in Anglo-Saxon, and in Teutonic 
generally, as r— A.S. 9E'/W,;Goth. winds, O.H.G. wint 
■(L. ventus, Gk. a(F)tifiu) {jxento-). Sometimes LE. e is 
shortened in Teutonic to e, before liquid and consonant 
This, in Anglo-Saxon, is broken to eo, or, with /Umlaut, 
■appears as ie,y—A.%. heorte, Goth, halrto (af=s broken e), 
O.H.G. herza (Gk. xs/>) (herd-). 

0 : Sk. ashtaft, Gk. ixrtS, L. oad, Goth, aktdu, A.S. eahta, 
O.H.G. ahto.. 

Short o in Sanskrit appears as a. In open syllables a 
appears— (Gk. c£da). Before a, representing original 
o, palatalisation did not take place, as it did before a, repre- 
senting original e. 
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For example of u occurring in Greek dialectically for 
0 .take (L. folium), (L. uox, Goth, nahts), 

lt\i>.r, 'mill' (L. mola, Goth, malan ‘grind ’}. 

In Latin, o appears as u, e, i. In unaccented syllables, // 
is found in place of the older o— films (filios), but the o is 
kept before r=s, and after it, u — temporis {iemfozis), mortuos, 
vivos (forms in -us late). » also occurs in accented syllables, 
especially before nasals — uiifus ‘hook’ (Gk. oyr-og), unda 
‘ ounce ’ (Gk. ‘ bulk *), umbo ‘ boss ’ ■ (Gk. ajifaXif 

‘ navel ’), unguis ‘ nail ’ (Gk. 

e replaces o finally — sequere (Gk. !«(ir)o}, Uk, isle if’ollo, 
*esio), and in unaccented dosed syllables, or after i — ho^es, 
for hostipes (pods), sodetas {sodo-). 

/also represents o, in unaccented syllables — ilied {in{s)loco) 

‘ sur-le-champ, auf der Stelle.’ 

VO sometimes becomes ve — venia (Gk. hhiuu), vester and 
voster, void and tvtio. 

Sdme say that ov may pass into av — cavus (Gr. xim ' 
‘ excarations ’), avis (cp. Gk. i{F)imig, ‘bird’). . 

In Teutonic, o was replaced by a in all accented syllables^ 
but probably remained extant in unaccented s}'llables before 
nasals. 

In Anglo-Saxon, this vicarious a underwent all the changes 
of real a, viz., the change to <e, the breaking to ea, the 
passive by umlaut to e — lucsel (L. eoryltts), heals (L. 
collum), mcne ‘neck-chain’ (L. mouik). For e in Old 
High German, the result of umlaut, representing o (O.H.G. 
a), take iiestila ‘band’ (L. nodus for nosdtts), 

6: Sk. patram ‘vessel,’ Gk. ‘lid,’ Goth, fddr 

‘sheath,’ li.S.fodor, 0.'3..G.fuotar ‘case’ {G. fuller). 

Sanskrit replaces o by a. 
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In l^tin a cognate is wanting. For original 0 in Latin, 
take as example flos (A.S. Mosima). 5 appears sometimes 
in I.atin as u—fur (Gk. ftSp), ulna (Gk. &7.hri). 

Loth a and a were represented in the Teutonic dialects 
hy 5, and underwent the rame changes. As example of /- 
umlaut of original 0 in AngloSaxon, take deman ‘ deem ’ 
(A.S. dam ‘ doom’}. 

For the genesis of uo, as representative of 0 in Old High 
German, see above under d. 

p final did not pass into 110, but appears in Old High 
German as u, and in Gothic as a — O.H.G. tint, Goth. 
hatra (Gk. fifu). In Anglo-Saxon, the -u ivas replaced by 
the optath'c termination -e. 

1 : Sk. vidhdva, Gk. n(JF^Ut(f)H ‘batchelor,’ L. vidua, 
Goth. 7vidtmid, A.S. widewe, O.H.G. wiimva. 

In lAtin, e appears foFr; before r {p)—stro i*siso) and 
finally— <r«/0 (Gk. dwV). i final also drops —ad (Sk. ddla). 

I.E. i becomes e in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German, before an a or 0 of the following syllable, 
unless conserved by an interaediate i or £— A.S, nest, 
O.H.G. nest (T.. nidus for nizdos). This was not a very 
common change, and its wording for Teutonic is not quite 
certain. Levelling under related r-forms also interfered 
with its operation. It occurred most r^larly before r and 
h — A.S. wer ‘man’ (K werwolf), O.H.G. wer (Teut. 
■wiraz, wiroz) (G. werwolf), cp. L. vir. 

This e was of course changed to / (and, like original i, 
broken to e, written ai, before r and h) in Gothic. 

I : L. sutnus, Goth, swein, A.S. swln, O.H.G. swln. 

For Sk. I, take pitds 'drunk' (cp. Gk. eetii), for Gk. 1, 
takc'rc (L. oir). 
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u : Sk. yngdm, Gk. I- Jugum, Goth, jnk, A,S. jfw 

(J«c), OJET.G.>A 

In Gk. (I* ulttla * screcch-owl ’), « appears for 

V. V in Greek had once the sound of // (w), and this sound 
was kept for many generations in certain dialects — Bccot. 

= Attic X/yu^f, 

There is a change (dissimilation) of v to i in Greek 
before following u — imurSf for cvrin-e; (Sk. punami 'I 
clean.*) 

Before labials and /, it in I.ntin becomes i, or rather 
something between / and it (i.c. it) — libd and htbel, laerima 
and laertma. 

After /and r, tt in Latin came to be written v — rnUuns 
‘ kite ’ and mt/viis, silua and aha. It was dropt finally — 
red- (for redu, cp. indu^ 

The aft that app^rs in Gothic is due to breaking — da6r 
(Gk. ftftd). u was broken to open o before r and h, and this 
written aft. i- umlaut produces y in Anglo-Saxon— ■’ 
'kiss’ (L. gusid). The ea of geac is due to the influence of 
the palataL 

I.E. u appears in Anglo-Saxon and Old High German as 
a, before a syllable containbg a or a, unless conserv'ed by a ' 
following nasal -f consonant or an intermediate i or / — A.-S. 
a.xa, O.H.G. o/iso (Sk. uksbS). This o w’as changed to tt in 
Gothic and broken to ad (open o) — ad/isa. 

West Germanic a usually remains in Anglo-Saxon, but 
before nasals u is iovxA—^mmen ‘took,’ O.'R.G. ginomaa, 
AS. guma ’man’ (E. {pride'^r)oom), O.H.G. gomo (G. 
{prdut!)gam), Goth. guma. There are other e.xamples of u 
in Anglo-Saxon-^/gv/ {0.'HJi./ogal{G. vogef), Gol\i.fugls), 
rust (O.H.G. rost). 
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u: Sk. musha, Gk. iMug, L. mfts, A.S. 7nus, O.H.G, 7iins 
.(G. mans). Just as u, at first pronounced u (on), retained that 
sound dialectically, so D at first pronounced u (on) retained 
that sound dialectically — Boeot. Eudoo/Aos = Attic Entfu/oos. 

The on in cu^)a/> (L. //ter) is said to be due to a desire to 
avoid the double aspiration that the regular would 

present. 

There is a change (dissimilation) of n to r in Greek 
"before a following u — ‘ twig,’ cp. pnw. 

For an example of n in Gothic take ‘ rotten’, A.S. 
and OlH.G. ^/, (Gk. oru^w, L. puteo). 

The y in Anglo-Saxon is caused by /-umlaut — /nys 
•‘mice’ (Teut. musiz, musez). 

ai : Sk. edhas ‘ fire-wood,’ Gk. aldca ‘ burn,’ L. aedes 
‘ hearth,’ A.S. dd ‘ pyre,’ O.H.G. eit ‘ pyre.’ 

a-\-i give in Sanskrit, by ordinary guna, c. Since e and 0 
are written a, these followed by / will also give e. 

Original ai in Latin was sometimes written e — haedus and 
Jiedus (Goth, gaits ‘goat’), saecnlum and secubim. ae was 
also misspelt oe, as in coelum, poenitet, coetia, moereo, &c. 

In originally unaccented syllables ai became J — mqutro 
■{quaero), parricidmm (pparrns ‘ open ’ {parrere)^ cp. parra 
{avis) ‘bird of omen,’ and coedo). Notice also its repre- 
sentation by a and e in the following words— aetiet/s 
<(*a'esnet/s (i.iQs-)), prehendo {prae, kendo). 

ai became d in Anglo-Saxon — the second element, says 
Sweiet, became e and was then absorbed — and this by 
/-umlaut passed into & — dcel ‘portion,’ belonging to the 
/-declension, (Goth.-^/irTr O.H.G. teil (G. theil). 

In Old High German ai became e before and finally-r- 
c 
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incro ‘grcalcr’ (Goth. mAisd)f^we ‘woe ’(Goth, wrf/), else- 
where ei—sicin (Goth, stdias ‘ stone ’). 

&i: This is called the rrddlii diphthong in Sanskrit, ei 
and ei hare the same representation. 

The diphthong appears as a case-ending of the dat. sing, 
of if stems — Sk. su{i‘)a/afyai, nom. su{7>)qpafya * having a 
lieautiful posterity,* Gk. O.I... Mahtia 'Matutae,' 

(ioth. gibAi ‘ to a gift.' 

ai is said to appear as a in Old High German sian 
‘ stand.’ 


el : Sk. irdyas (^treies), Gk. rptli, (^r/i(/)«r), L. tra 
{*-treia), Goth. ]>reis *hmrs), A.S. hV/, O.H.G. dti,. 

Short e appearing as it in S.inskrit, ei will have the same 
representation as ai, Le., e—bhedami ‘I cleave’ (Goth. 
heiian * bite’). This c was resolved into ay before vowels. 

In.Latin ei remains in hei, and on oldest monuments — 
deice, feido, but soon became an open i— dice, fide. 

It also appears as e-~levis ‘smooth’ (Gk. >a\F)t{). 
Before a vowel it appears as e—ed * 1 go’ ^ejS (Gk. ii/tt). 

: For example in Sanskrit, take ais ' thou wast going,’ 
impf. stem n (ei- ‘ go’). The diphthong was an infrequent 
one in Indo-European. It is seen in Gk. wT-ttirro;, Norse 
fle{f)str ‘ most’ axAjfieiri ‘ more,’ I.K ple-h- for pie-is~. 

Wharton’s explanation of plus takes us back to this diph- 
thong:— from plS-us, pii^'us. 

oi : Sk. ie ‘ they,’ Gk. nl, 'L.{is)tJ, Goth. ]>^i, A.S. Sa, 
O.H.G. de. 

This diphthong will naturally in Sanskrit hare the same, 
representation as ai, i.e., e. 
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For oe in Latin, take as example— ‘ treaty ’ (Gk. 
-TETo/^a),, for u (through u) — muis (O.L. oinos), for t—ftdus 
(Ennius) for foedtis. 

Wharton says that pretonic oi, unless saved by analogy, 
appears as ae — caectis ‘ blind ’ (Gk. -/.oiziXku ‘gape about ’ 
Goth, hditis ‘ one-eyed’). 

01 has in Teutonic the same representation as ai, and 
undergoes the same changes. For d’ in Anglo-Saxon, the 
- f-umlaut of d (orig. oi), take as example ‘ clay ’ 

(Gk. •yXoid L. gluten), and for ei in Old High German, take 
meidem ‘stallion’ (rather M.H.G.) — (‘ein schon lange ver- 
altetes Wort,’ says Weigand) (L. muto ‘penis ’). 

oi : Seen in the instrumental plu. of E?-stems — Sk. dhdts, 
Gk. /Wo/; = /c-rcu/e. In Latin, this diphthong occurs in 
oloes ‘ illis,’ from original -m. Final -oi passed into -0. 

au : Gk. oraDpo;, 'L.pauhis paucus, fawdi, plu. i*fdus, 
sing.), AS.fea, OlE-Q. fdhem, dat. plu. 

a-vu give in Sanskrit, by ordinary guna, 0. Since e and 0 
are written a, these followed by u, will also give 0. For 
example of 0, take djas ‘ power ’ (L. auged.) 

In Latin, au in originally unaccented syllables appears as 
u — includo {claudo), also as oe or e — oboedio and obedio 
{audio), au in accented syllables is also spelt ii— frustum 
(Gk. ‘ break ’), and o—plostrum and plaustrum, Clodius 

and Claudius. 

au in Anglo-Saxon appears as ea, of which the f-umlaut 
is ze, z — hzeiv^ and hzw’S, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of lieawan 
‘ hew.’ ea is sometimes written in oldest texts ao, eo, eeo. 
Of the Anglo-Saxon transformations of this diphthong 
Sweet gives the following explanation : — “ The a of att 
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became ir, in accordance with the general tcndenc}' of the 
language, the second clement being opened, and finally un- 
rounded. It is protuihlc that the first clement remained 
if throughout the Old English period.” The first votvel of 
this diphthong has accordingly the value of long rf, viz., long 
lo\r-front-widc. For the quantity of the first vowel in ea, 
sec below under eu. 

au in Old High German passed through m into o, before 

U 1^1 r, /, and h ; before other conson.ints, and as 
final, it passed in the ninth century into m — ouga ‘ eye ' 
(Goth. dugo). 

au : Sk. ndus, Gk. laS; (orig. >£»c), L. navis. 

du is called the ^Tddhi diphthong in Sanskrit. ai and du 
have the same representation. 

<7;' appears in Latin before a vowel. Before a consonant 

au is found~«,w»//f<» CoJvidca). 

J&^ippeats as au in Gothic — saui/ neut. ' sun ’ (Gk. r,i}Mf 
for ff5fi>.wf(p. I is), I- sdi, Norse *V fem., and a sometimes 
quoted A.S. so/. By the bye daue/d for clanidd originally 
had (7», cp. cldvis and 

eu : Gk. yi^6.aai ‘ tastc^’ I. gusto, Goth, kiusan ‘ choose,’ 
x\.S. fcosan, O.H.G. kinsu*l choose’ (G. kirsen). 

There is no short e in Sanskrit. It is represented by a, 
consequently cu will have the same representation asnn, i.e., 
d — bodhdmi ‘ I perceive,’ Gk. vsiiitutu. 

at appears in Latin only in interjections— otherwise 
as ft. Note also the representation / (through ti) — /iber 
(Gk. 

e being replaced by/ in Gothic, eu will naturally appear as 
iu. With regard to A.S. co (eo and ca, ca) it will be well to 
quote Sweet : — "That the difference between ea eo, and ea 
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eo was one of quantity, is proved beyond doubt by the 
accents, the metre, and the whole history of the language. 
It is certain that the stress was not originally on the second 
element, for au and eu were certainly accented du, eii. 
The length must have been either on the first element, or 
else distributed over both. The former seems most pro- 
bable. The lengthening probably began by an exaggera- 
tion of the glide between the two elements.” 

In Old High German, eu became eo, later io, when fol- 
lowed by a syllable containing a or 0 — biogan ‘ bend ’ (G. 
btegen), otherwise as m. 

eu : Sk. dyads, Gk. Zsv? (orig. Z'/iug). 

The two letters forming this diphthong probably did not 
often occur in* the same syllable in the primitive Indo- 
European language. 

ou : Sk. bubodha ‘ he has waked,’ Goth. bdu\, A.S. bead 
‘bade,’ O.H.G. hot 

In Sanskrit, there is no short 0. 0 is represented by a, con- 
sequently ou, like eu, will have the same representation as 
ate, i.e., 0. ou remains in Greek — ff-rouS;; (pstoud-). Com- 
pare evsvbcj (psteud-), and L. studeo (pstud-). Note Ko(F)i!u 
‘ I perceive ’ (A.S. sceawiaii). 

ou got mixed in Latin with etc, but can still be distinguished 
in Oscan, e.g., casirovs, gen. sing, from stem castru- ‘fundus.’ 

ou appears in Latin as u—fudit (Goth, gdut ‘poured,’ 
A.S. geat) ; lucus (A.S. leah—'E. lea), as o—robigo and rubigo 
(roudh-, cp. riifus ‘ red ’). Both ii and 0 are shortened in 
cloaca and cludca. 

ou originally pretonic appears as au — auris — ousts (Gk. 
olg = ola-ag, Goth, dttso, A.S. eare). Note also in un- 
accented syllable -u- from -on denuo (de nov^'. 
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In Golhic, as in Teutonic generally, o becoming a, m 
appears as an. It appears in Anglo-Saxon as ea. Sec above 
under ea. J is one of the \*arictics (fr, ?) of the /-umlaut of 
ea — hfs-simi ‘ tis/cn' (kloQ) ; cp. Sk. tnt, Gk. x’f.vu, L. ftiirH 
(klu); Gk. x>.!(f)iif (kleii). 

For an example of oit in Old High German take — 
scotiwott (G. schauctt) (A.S. sceaxpian, Gk. 

‘ priest,’ L. careS, Sk. iapls ‘wise ’). 

ou : The two letters forming this diphthong probably did 
not very often occur in the same syllabic in Indo-lSuropc.nn. 
The Sk. as/ttaii (I.E. oktou) shows thtit the fln.al diphthong 
in the word was long, cp. "L. ottavus i^octoxw). For ex- 
ample of on in Greek, take jSw; (orig. ^tjt, Sk. gthis). 



CHAPTER HI. 


Sound Relations in IniJo - European — Semivowels, 
Spirants, Consonant-Vowels, Liquids, Nasals. 

T^he sound-correspondences to be treated of in this chapter 
are those that derive from the sounds of the parent speech 
represented by the symbols /,/, u, z>, s, z, r, /, in, n, f, I, m, it : — 
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O.H.G. 
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n 

n 

r - 

ur, ir, r 

ap, pa 

or 

aur, ru 

ur 

ur 
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op, po> 

ar, ra 

Teut 

ar 


1 

ul, (il), ur 

a\, \a 

ol 

ul 

ul 

ul 

i 

ur, ir 

o\, Xu> 

ar, (al), la 

Teut. 

al 


m 

am, a 

av, a 

em 

um 

um 

um 

in 

a 

a 





n 

an, a 

a., a 

en 

un 

un 

un 

n 

n 

vd, d, vit 

an, na 
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i : Sk. yuyam, Gk. Golli. jus, A.S. ittilt, (North, 
nccus.), O.H.G. itnvih (acc.'i)Iu.). 

It is diiTicull sometimes, owing to the fact that the sounds 
hare nin together in most languages, to. distinguish mani- 
festations of the semivowel from manifestations of the 
spirant j, unless Greek aid us, where initially, the latter 
appears ns the former as *. If Greek lack a cognate, 
then we have to search among available cognates, for sound- 
relations, tliat trill help to settle the question. Por example, 
a comparison of Sk. yanti, 3rd plu., and Uhii, and plu. of 
ci* ‘ gOf’ proves that the y is by origin /. The coincident 
occurrence of i stamps^* the semivowel. Again, the ablaut- 
relation between Sk. tniyas (treies-, strong grade), nom. 
plu., and trishii (trlsu-, weak grade), loc. plu., reveals the 
semivucalic character of they of the first form. 

f appears initially (example above), between vowels, after 
consonants, before consonants (when preceded by a-, t; and 
0-vofrcls), and finally (as second element of diphthongs). •. 
Take as examples — Sk. trSyas See . — see above under ei ; Sk. 
//iwrfr ' sky,’ Gk. Ziif (Sin, o/nv;); Sk. veda, Gk. Foi&t, Goth. 
u'dt/, A.S. tpd/, O.H.E. weif, (yoide) ; Sk. /f, Horn. Sec. 
— see above under oL 

ail ail oi, ai, ej, dj, originally pure diphthongs, gradually 
sulTercd change, generally in the direction of coalescence. 
The long ^-arictics shortened the first element when before 
consonants. 

y in Sanskrit tras probably everj'whcrc semivocalic. 

In Greek initial ' w’as reached through an intermediate 
voiceless /. Between vowels, / dropped out, unless the pre- 
vious vowel was u — Sre; {SFiiof), Ti/tuu (riftaiu), fiTJu 
(piMu), SriKiu (SijWm), but Lesb. pvi'w (bhnid). 
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i following postvocalic s and u palatalised them out of 
existence, and then formed a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel — roff/o into ro;ffo = Hom. ro/o (Sk. tdsyd)-, s/sji' from 
Jff/jji', from spi'j (Sk. sydm, weak grade — Greek has strong 
grade from the analogy of forms with strong sV-; L. stem, sies, 
Stef (siem), weak grade like Sanskrit — the i, proper to the 
plural optative, ultimately ousted the te, proper to the 
singular) ; -/.XaFtco into xXaiFea, into xXalaj. The aiF of the 
last word became a in Attic before e-, and a- sounds, 
giving xXaiu, xXdsig, xXdst, xXa/o'jisv, &c.; the a then pushed 
its way into all persons, producing the double forms xXaU) 
and xXdw. 

After n and r, a following f disappears, after causing com- 
pensation in the previous syllable — xTihot, Lesb. xrbvu 
(jcrsvfw) ; (pditpo), Lesb. <pOsppoi {fdiplu). Notice also iSa/vw 
(0avtcu), L.ztemd (gun|6(-m-) ). 

t following X is assimilated — aXXog (aXtjg). 

The combination // gives in Gi'eek ■n-r — Tu-rw (tv'-w) ; 
•TT-ruiu ((<r)cr/u), Lith. spidu-ju, L. spud. 

ki, ghi, kUi, ghyi give for result a sort of geminated 
spirantal sound which medially is sometimes approximately 
represented by -rr-, sometimes by -oe-, but initially, always 
by a-. It used to be said that the i dentalised the guttural 
into T, and that this letter then assimilated i. rr appears in 
Boeotian, Thessalian, and Attic, ea in the other dialects ; 
the latter representation is said to be the older. 

Examples are viemv ^rruv (yjxiuv), compare '/ixiara, L. sectus 
‘ otherwise,’ perhaps equalling ^gaov (yixiov) (the form sequhis, 
said however to lack authority, would seem to point to a velar, 
setiits—sectms is called a compai-ative formation (compare 
diutiils), with the c dropped, as Qiiintius for Qidnctius ) ; 
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ieen (angh-), compare 'rirra (pekv-), com- 

pare L. fogito ; pMetan t>.ttrrai» (Igh?-), compare 

For tins sound occurring iniUally, lake as example Horn. 
irfi/f<=£iwcuf (Sk. 0’» ‘move’). • 
gh} when initial, results in xl — (skies-), Sk. 1- 
Aeri, Gotli. xistra-dagis, A.S. gcostra (<*£'= o-iimlaut of t’). 
O.H.G. gataron (G. ges/erti). 

ti dhi bccanic ea ; this after conson.ants w.as reduced to 
a, and in other surroundings, though ee remained in Homer, 
bimplifioition also gave the same result ; dialectically, hon*- 
ever, the ee appears as «• — aeea, arru for r/a (the i-foims 
are due to the adoption of the acc. rn as a ncu* stem in 
place of n-) neuter plu. of rif. In the last word, the initial 
a is due to the frequent conjunction of this form with other 
plurals in a, from which by wTong division it abstracted the 
a, e.g., "e-tid 'ttu was dinded arret, compare ixtitointxa 
(a crasis of hthn htxtt), which through maldivision gave 
rt^c to the ghost-word eSuxee, also S.iycc*s explanation -of 
«?«, as due to a reading of Turfioalyalitt, as mrfiou y’ 
aTui. Consult index, under nett>/ and niekname, for similar 
results in English. Resuming e.\ample5 of tj, dlq, we hare 
<rSffa for cair/a ; jieseee^ Attic .telefe; (Sk. viiWiyai). ’ 
sl also gives ee .and rr — xaeeux, aarrJaa for xaremu, L. 
sutl for J77«>, Goth, siu/ati, A.S, scoaian, O.H.G. sAmmn (G. 
sank, ‘Ort des Schuhmachins ’) (Sk. syu-). 

Note the diderent results in Greek of /tieeet, (suflix 
-fth), and of virfnf (suflix -/Yi>-). 

dii gii e^i give as result a sound that is represented by 
.the letter Z (Lesb. eo) — ‘ on foot,’ compare rriiti 
'fetter’; a^o/tvu ‘reverence,’ compare &ynt (jag-); 

• wash,’ compare f/ctw with labialised velar (neigB-). 

Note the diflerent results in Greek of ‘work’ (reg. 
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for Fpayiu), Goth, wattrkjan, O.H.G. ivtnxJien (G. 
wirkeii) (urg-), with suffix -id, compare Gk. ’ipyav (eV^w== 
ijergip), A.S. wicrcan (uerg-), and of thio) (suid-), L. sudor, 
A.S. sxvat, O.H.G. swetf (G. sc/nveiss) (siioid-), with suffix -iw. 

i appears in Latin initially as j—jecur (cp. Gk ^rap) ; 
after a consonant it j^reserved consonantal force, only if 
said consonant had disappeared— (Sk. dydus), did 
(aghio). If the consonant remained, the i had vocalic force 
— medius (Sk. mddhyas), venid for valid, socius (sokajos), 
compare scquor (sekw-). 

Between vowels f drops — aer- {aes, aeris) (Sk. dyas ‘iron’), 
s(d (sidid), moned {luoneio), audid {aiidiid). An i has also 
dropped in spud (spin-), sud (Goth, siujaii), herl (ghies-). 

Allusion has been made to ai, ei, oi, ai, ei, 6i, under 
these respective heads. The first element of the long 
varieties is shortened when a consonant follows. 

In Teutonic, i and j have the same representation. 
For an example of / appearing medially in Gothic as j, take 
midjisd^. mddhyas), siujan (Gk. zaaeuia ‘ stitch,’ L. sud siu-). 

After a short vowel there is a noticeable representation 
of. i in Gothic, viz. -<fi;^-(Norse -gg/-,-gg-) — iddja ‘ I went ’ 
(Sk. dydm), A.S, code {ija + de, pret. suff.) ; Hvaddje, gen., 
Norse iweggfa, A.S. twcg{e)a, O.H.G. zwdjo. In West 
Germanic, an i was generated, which formed a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel, or gave i, if the preceding vowel 
was i, 

A w occurs in place of an / in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German — ^A.S. sdwan, O.H.G. sdwan {sdan sahan), saian (/ 
for /), (Goth, saian, seio) ; A.S. bldwan, O.H.G. bluojan, 
bhiowan (Teut. bldianan — L, fids). ■ It is supposed that 
after / had in part dropped out before guttural vowels, w was 
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foisted in as glide. On the est.iblishn)cnt of llie type^ intcr- 
cliangc would ensue, and one or other type be generalised. 
This is Bnigmann's explanation. 

i for which there was no special sign in the m.inu- 
scripts of Anglo-Saxon and Old High German, was repre- 
sented initially, especially before //, by /— A.S. itn>s 
O.H.G. u/f/ff. It is not known whether originally / orj 
appeared in this word. Medially / is also found, but per- 
haps stands for tj. 

In .‘1.5, ilr ‘ brass,’ O.H.G. r>-(Goth. nfs, Sk. ajvs, 1- 
ms (lies-), we have an example of the dropping of It is 
also dropped before i. 

In Anglo-Saxon, palatal ^ is a representative of isif 
‘if* (Goth. jahai)‘, g is also a representation in the same 
language — aegan * call,’ a -ja- verb (fr, umlaut of Ai) (c^oy-), 
Gk. ^out. 

In Old High German, g with sound of English y in yef, 
alsojoccurs as representative— [jfuer). 

Original / cm sometimes be traced by gemination — ^A.S. 
‘give,' O.H.G. sclltH (Goth, saljan)', i\.S. {fg 
‘ edge ’ (L. aeits). 

In Anglo-Saxon, the fact of umlaut aigues the original 
presence of / dfman ' deem ’ (Goth, domjan'). 

With reference to Gothic siujan (L. jwtl, Gk. it 

is conjectured, that in form^ where the / of a formative 
suffix followed hard on a previous /, the first was lost by dis- 
similation, even in the Indo-European period, but being 
preserved in another setting, might reassert itself even in 
conditions where it had originally gone under. ■ 

i before a consonant, and after long vowels, was dropped 
in the primitive language — compare Sk. rSyas plu., n-itli 
Sk. ras sing., I- ris. 
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i : Sk. jus&m, Gk. I- jugum, Goth. Juk, A.S. 
{iueian 'to yoke*), O.ILG.joh (G./k7;). 

Gk. 7 argues the spirant. The existence of the spirant 
cin best be demonstrated when it occurs initially. It is 
said, however, that tlAw may be attached to a root key-. 
Gk. it should be menUoned, had originally for initial 
sound not J, but di (cp. dialectic form huyit), which fell 
together with j in primitive Greek. 

It might be well to give another example of original J— 
Sh. yasavii ‘bubble^’ Gk. ^S. gist 'yeast,* O.H.G. 
jesan ‘ ferment * (G. garen) (ies-). 

Another proof of spirantal i or j is worth mentioning : — 
IVhcn^' is spirantal in a Sanskrit verb, it still remains in re- 
duplication, whereas, when the y is semivocalic in origin, a 
wcak-gradc form of the verb is found, beginning with i, 
■eg., / appears in iyitja, fetXIot yaj ‘sacrifice’ (Gk. Sr/n(, 
instead of ya-. This change of y is by Sanskrit 
gramm-armns called samprdsara^a (cp. below under u and v). 

In Latin and Teutonic, as in Sanskrit / and j fell 
together. 

9: Sk. iv&inrtts, Gk. \%vfii, I« socer {suear), Goth. 
swdihra, A.S. swcor {iweoher), O.H.G. swehur (G. sekwaker) 
•(sgdknro-). 

v: Sk. vdse ‘clothe,’ j sing. pres, atm., Gk. inviti, L. 
vestid, Goth, vm^em ‘clothe,’ A.S. w^an ‘wear,’ O.H.G. 
werian. 

It is usually impossible to tell to which of the two sounds, 
semivowel or spirant^ a sound under consideration has to be 
refenred. If, as in the case of i, u alternates with the vowel 
», we may be sure, that in the given case, its origin is semi- 
vocalic. . For example in Sk. cinvdnti (kvin^ti), 3 plu. 
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pres., and Sk. dnuthd (ksinntd), a plu. pres. (kvej[- * set in 
rows ’), V alternates with ti, a £ict whicli argues an original ij. 
Moreover, and it will be remembered that this also hdd 
good in the case of ^ if there subsist certain ablaut rdations 
between certain sound-groups, and one of the conelates be 
of a vocalic nature, we are entitled to infer the presence of 
the semivowel. For example AS. swefn ‘ dream ’ (sgepnos, 
strong grade), L. sommts (sgopnos, strong grade), Gk. 
iknof (snpnos, weak grade, Greek has generalised the weak 
grade of certain cases) exhibit a correspondence that, in the- 
circumstances, proves the presence of the semivowel. ‘ 

In Sanskrit verbs reduplicating with va-, e.g., ' vcdh 
‘grow,’ pf. &tm. vavfdhi we pronounce for the spirant; in 
those reduplicating with w-, e.g., vac ‘speak,’ pf. nvdc/ia we 
pronounce for the semivowel Compare what was said 
above under j. 

Initial « was lost in Sanskrit before u and ft — Sk. ft/vam ■ 
‘ caul ’ (L. vithta) (pin-) ; Sk. droa, L. /aria (i4n-), L. vef/its - 

(9ln-)- 

In Greek, I.K ii appeared as f, which was,' as a 
rule, vocalic and not spirantal in character, sometimes also 
as u and j8 — ^^ol aim {ifue), Attic iiie ‘dawn;’ i£ol 
Pfirup ‘ orator.’ The F lenuiined up to historic times, and 
first disappeared in Ionic-Attic. The disappearance took 
place both medially (see bdow), and initially — mi (L. ve/us). 
Sometimes, initially, u is represented by ' — (L. u/ais 
{vutais, ve/cus)).* 

* Mr. Darbishite refers this to a root beginning with r or su, holding 
ns he does that F regularly became ’ in Greek. Certain obstinate rongh 
breathings he refers to original v and not j/, supporting his contention by 
facts drawn from Armenian, where, as he seems to make out, the semi- 
vowel and the spirant ore still distinguiduiblfc. 
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In I^tin also, tj dro{>s initially before H follonred by a 
consonant, unless that consonant be / (except Z+c^) — unia 
(9ond-j. Coih. icaidt A.S. water (nod-) ; also before sonant 
/ and r-i-lxa (cp. veBtts\ radix (Goth. waArts) (nfd- and 
yrd > > ; ijut cerres ‘ boar,’ Gk. &fer,* (nets-, tjis-). 

For e^ainples in Sanskrit, Greek, and r.atin, of w 
between vowels, take Sk. jivds, Gk. Bits, L. vivus, Goth. 
kaws, A. 5 . avie, ewieu (c developed before »(w}, E. 

fp. 96)), O.H.G. ftiee (G. keck) (gRiuos); Sk. 
ifz'is, Gk. ^F)‘t, L. ovis, Goth, mve^i ' flock,’ A.S. eowu 
‘ewe,’ O.H.G. awi nom. pin. (G. aue ‘nur noch mund- 
artlich’ Wdgand), LE. oni>; Sk. niva, Gk. imu {iv 
tsfic 'nine in all*), L. iicvem, Goth, nittn, A.S. 
tiigon, O.H.G. niun (for mtntn, A.S. ^ is a glide, I.E. 
ndtrii); Gk. It (<ttF»t) poss. adj., L. sines, O.L. sows 
(se^os) — cp. tietis, 0 . 1 *. tewsj Gk. and denieo for de 

nork : Gk. f. Goth. si(k), E. liii{sk) (age), L. se (agg) ; Gk. 
J(f)c} ' alone ’ (oigoa, strong grade of deraonst., rt i)--cp. 
Gk. tht; ‘ one,’ ‘ ace on dice,' L. iitius (pinos); Gk. 

L. aen////, Goth, dews, A.S. dreea dat., O.H.G. ana 'long 
time ’ (Kluge says that A.S. Ow"* law,’ O.H.G. at/a • mar- 
riage’ G. eke) are from aeqmts, but aeqmts {aeviquos) is 
perhaps connected with aevtem)’, Sk. devds, Gk. bhe, L,- 
divees {dehws), Norse 2 yr, A.S. Tho ‘god of war’ (E. 
Tuesday), O.H.G. Zio. Note the disappearance of » 
in Sk. dydm, Gk. Z^r, L. diem ( cy[em, cp. nom. diega 
‘sky’). 

After a consonant the following may serve as examples : 
— of tg ; Sk. . catvaras, Goth, fidwor {hmidwor, for / see 
Chapter IV. p. 104), Gk. rirrafte {xFaFaftt), L. quatuor, A.S. 
feawer, O.H.G. fior {Jaiekitor- kuekur, the second guttural 
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due to assimilation) (kfietijor*, lESetur-, ksetuor-) ; of dn : 
Sk, dvh, Gk. his, L. his (cp. helliiifi^diielliim) 1^. honus 
(d/jonos), compare Sk dihas ‘a mark of respect ’ ; of dhij : 
Sk. iird/wds, Gk. ipHs, L. arduus (fdlnjds). 

Note L. qnartm (kstuftbs), Gk. (kBtnjr-)- The 

lost consonant in rfecTi ^arrould, being a velar, have appeared 
as '7, before r. Compare for loss of initial letter, Sk. 
yas • fourth.’ 

For examples of P9, bbu, take >!!»»;, for w,KFm (cp. 
ir,truriti) I for imf^ptuKis ; dtihius for 

duhhuihss -ho, -ham, for -hhud •ihuam. 

It is not a velar guttural that appears in equus (post- dass. 
form owing to the analogy of ryw/— dass. form eeussstiquod), 
but a palatal guttural followed by tt. The root is I.E. 
dkuoa The cognates are Sk. dloas, Gk. <trr«$ ^.k»s (?}, Goth. 
aUnva-, A.S. eoh. The ' in Jrovf represents the 0 that so 
frequently was pre<i.xed in the sentence-life of the word 
— cp.‘ Fr. lUrrt ‘ ivy ’ for Phierre. The i of !mns (I.E. e) 
is a stumbling-block. 

Bu is thus represented — Sk. svadAs, Gk. iihis, L. suSvis, 
A.S. stei’/c, O.H.G. sitofi, (s^ddn-) ; Gk. {F)i^ (speks), 
six, Goth. saiAs, A.S. seax, O.H.G. seAs (seks) ; Sk. svdsar-, 
L. soror (sqesdr), Goth, swistar, A.S. sweosior {to due to 
^/-umlaut), O.H.G. swestrr (spestr-) ; Sk. svid ' sweat,' Gk. 
7oes, Shpuf (syid-), L. sAdor, A.S. sa/di (spoid-). 

Gk. Iff, pF, >F were differently treated, in some dialects 
becoming n, pp, in otheis, remaining as », p, and X, with 
compensation-lengthening in previous syllable. ' In Attic 
the F simply dropped. 

Examples are Lesb. yma, Ion. youw, AtL.yMwra {ynF<t)'-, 
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Ion. Dor. zw/sa, Attic {y-opFa) ■ Horn. oSXoj, Att. 
oXoj (oXFog), Sk. sd/vas, L. sollus. 

Enough has been said about tj as second element of diph- 
thong under art, eu, oii, &c. Before consonants, the first 
element of au, mi, on, was shortened in Greek, These diph- 
thongs then fell togetlier with the corresponding sliorts. 

Intervocalic u drops in Latin before u — the borrowed 
oleum and ollvum {iXai{F)ov — the (f is due to an assumed 
conne.xion with o/ed), also after u — piier and pover. 
uu however remains after i—jiivo. u following a short 
vowel, and followed by i or e, throws off tlie vowel and be- 
comes vocalised, fl// becoming <7//, and oij becoming Ft {on), or 
sometimes 0 — auspex for avispex, Fip'tUd and oplUd (for 
ovipilid)^ nFatdiuae and iwudinac for novendinae. If u fol- 
lows a long vowel or diphthong, it drops altogether— //wtw 
‘ herald ’ from prae, voco. 

After a consonant, u in Latin sometimes remains — arviim ; 
sometimes interchanges with b—feroeo and ferbeo, Iielvtis, 
gilvus, and gilbtis ; sometimes is vocalised — iemtis (Sk. tanvi 
‘ stretched ’) ; after I it is assimilated — soHus (Sk. sdrvas) ] it 
drops after/ (from d/iu), and in an unaccented syllable after 
d—falld (dhui-, Gk. doXipiig ‘ troubled,’ Goth, dwals ‘ dull» 
A.S. dol O.H.G, loll (G. toll) (dhuol-) Wharton), dis- 
‘ asunder’ (Goth hvis {staudan) ‘ to depart from one ’). 

Finally it is vocalised after loss of e — seu (sive). 

In Teutonic, u was still a vowel-consonant. This sound 
remained in Gothic, but in other dialects progressed towards 
a spirant. In this family, u is very constant, appearing in 
all positions. In Old High German, it was apt to disappear 
after consonants other than r, /, s. 

Examples of it in the Teutonic languages have appeared 

D 
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above. It will tlicFcrorc only be necessary to mention one 
or two more of particular interest or significance. 

Medially between u and it is lost in floth. jus:Ks {jin'- 
ttiiffits ) , A.S. and /////j; O.II.G. _///«;’ (1... Juvenats, 
imink6). 

Ilcfore a consonant in Gothic, as sre saw above, w was 
written // — hi'ius from ktviu{a)z (L. vivas — (gvinos). 

Parallel to the representation of -i- by -ddj-, we have « after 
short vowels reprcsentcd'by (Norse — /r/^'j;:i'ft 

‘covenant* (Norse trys^r). In West Germanic a ;/ was 
generated which formed a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, or gave /7 if the preceding vowel was a — Goth, irigsti's 
• true,* A.S. triniv by /-umlaut), O.H.C. fn'ini’t. 

In Teutonic, na becomes ««, /.• — Goth, kinnus, A.S. ««(«), 
0.I-1.G. thinni (Gk. ytvjs *jaw,* gtmiinus ‘grinder*); 
A.S. Vymte, O.H.G. duani (Sk. tan&s, I.. /rw/A— ttpid-). 

In A.S. ruman, -iju- (=«•/= Tout. «v) appears as a — 
cp. O.II.G. koman {queman) (Gk. ^ahv, U rmi^— gViplo). 

From A.S. nigoH (Goth, niun, see above), it appears that 
g sometimes represents orig. //; and A.S. tok (I. equus, 
see above) shews that »/, after becoming final, may be lost. 

ua from qa, is, in j\.S. gca/o ‘ j’cllow,* O.H.G. geta (gen. 
gekves,G.gell>), L. jf/frwr (ghvelTjos) represented by a. 

Cotnparc O.H.G. cm ' earth * (I^ antim). 

s: Sk. sviisd, L. somr (snesOr), Goth, sivistar, A.S. 
sa'cos/ar, O.H.G. szves/cr (G. sc/nvester) (suestr-). 

There is no cognate in Greek unless Schrader’s sugges- 
tion anent itftf be adopted, viz., 'sisters* 

children,* orig. ‘ sisters.’ In the Teutonic cognates, a / is 
developed between s and r (see below). 
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s generally remains in Sanskrit, but passes into the cere- 
bral sibilant jA, when immediately jireceded by any vowel 
save d, or when preceded by k or r, except the s be final or 
followed by r — viskdm (niB6m, cp. L. virus (^6s) ) ; snusha 
' daughter-in-law ’ (I^ nurui) ; parshnis ‘ heel,’ Gk. mftu 
(cp. rr/jg and ■sr£>jg), penia ’ham’ (pemtx ‘swift’), 
■Goth, fairzna {s, and not x, to have been expected, the 
accent being on first syllable), A.S.^err»/,j()'rr;; {ie,y <= umlaut 
of fa the breaking of e), O.H.G fersana (G. ferse) (peisna, 
-ai). Xote also ’six’ (I> rex). 

liefore / (palatal sibilant) at the beginning of the next 
s)*llable, s becomes i—Srdiuras ’ father-in-law ’ (Gk. Ixuf«$ 
{xFtxr)). 

sk appears as eh (ah)—gdehami {gdakdmi) ’ I go ’ (Gk. 
■Bdey-ti {B&erl "It) ) (gVipskd). 

For the general histoiy of the s sounds in the Classical 
-and Teutonic languages, it will be convenient to make the 
■surrounding of the sound the principle of classification. 

Starting from examples with a vocalic neighbourhood, let 
there then be set donm examples of s in the neighbourhood 
of continuous consonants, followed by examples that exhibit 
j in the company of stops. 

s before vowels passes into ' in Greek, but remains in Latin 
and Teutonic— Gk. sxo/teu, L s^uor, Goth, salhwan, A.S. 
scon (for seohan), O.H.G. sekan (sekv-); Gk. ’shrew- 
mouse,’ sorex (Fr. souris) ; Gk. i/t/-, sem/-, Sk. sdmi-, 
A.S. sdm- (E. sand-blind). 

Sometimes ’ appears, if in the next syllable or the one 
after, an aspirate, either original or devdoped from r, is 
met with — Gk. 'ceSw ’dry’ from aUm, older akkw (cp. fut. 
AiitfiH), and in other cases — tlfu^^ifUi) ‘join,’ L. sero. In 
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filuTi (Sk. asma-), the * is probably due to the analogy of 
liuli (Sk. yushma-), and (for f-(s)t<»jaq») takes after 

ivo/ttti. 

Between vowels, s disappear* in Grrak, and generally 
passes into r in Latin — Gk. yimg, L. generts, (Sk.jtfriasas — 
gen-), cp. Goth, itfni, A.S. (^= umlaut of Teut. u), 

O.H.G. atnni (g^-), and L. nSscor (gn-) j Gk. Ji» (Attic 

Sk. asam (Ism). L. eram is supposed to represent an un- 
augmented dsTp. »i should have given em in Latin, and the 
am will be owing to the analogy of the usual imperfect 
ending -Atff/. There is no trace of augment in Latin. 
The general absence of augment is perhaps due to the 
generalisation of unaugmented types. 

The following are additional examples of intervocalic f — 
Gk. fifuu (Sk. bhdrase ) ; Gk. ffim ‘ I knew ’ (Sk. dvedi- 
siam, HOT.); Gk. iiu(a)6e ‘daughter-in-law,* I« f/un/s, (Sk.- 
A.S. s/tarr/, O.H.G. swra, smtra (G. sehtmr) 
(sntks-)}; for cp. L.’ tnajora for 

mahjosa. 

Sometimes, however, intervocalic s is found in Greek — 
vfdm* 'leek,' L. porrum (jffaoim). , 

In Latin too, s is found — siisitrrtis, a word of imitative 
origin, asittus, nasns, casa, caesaries (for. these last see 
account of Conway’s Law, Chap. VIL). 

s in causa eaussa, is for ss — eaussa ' cutting, legal decision *' 
comes, according to Conway, from the participle of *eattdfy 
which became cftdd, on the analogy indidd. The s in 
fusus ‘spindle’ stands also for ss—Jusus from /udtus, parti- 
ciple of /undo, quaeso is for quaes-so (or apply Conway’s 
Law), hausl for haus-d. 

One more example of intervocalic s in Latin is era, O.L. 
eso, subjunctive used as future, cp. Gk. it> Si. 
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Mcdinl j raaj- remain in Teutonic— A.S. msu (cp. L. narrr), 
or birr-jmc r /through 5), if the vowel immediately preceding 
did not iu.”a ilic principal accent (see account of Vemer’s 
Ijiw, Chap. VIL). 

before i and u has been already treated under i and u. 

In Minerva from Meuesua (cp. Gk. sense, mind’) 
wc ha\-c s appearing as r before u. 

Something must now be said of s in conjunction with 
continuous consonants. 

sr in Greek becomes tf, which, when initial, was reduced 
to t — Horn. pa (Sk. dsravai) (sre^-), hn (sroii-), fiimt 

(sru-), fifiu (srohh-, cp. L. sor^d (srhh-)). 

In l.atin, initial rr became ilAr, then //■; medial rrl>ecame 
hr—fri^is srlgos (Gk. ^ Jyo;) j fraga ‘ straw'berries ’ = srdga 
(Gk. p^l pftyis ’grape*); sodrimts ‘ cousin 
’sister’s %ati' •,ter{brum-=^aresrom (keres-), cp. Gk. xcipSfor 
iMfintt. (kres-) ; funebrU^funarh, cp. funeslus, funus Jun- 
erii; mmbruiH=>mmsrom, cp. Goth. ///////s ‘flesh’; ietie- 
brae (Sk. idmisrS, O.H,G. danerunga (G. ddmmerung), 
cp. 0,H.G. dinstar, finstar (G. ftnster.) ). Two stems 
mixed produced ietidrae, viz., temsra and tamsra. The 
former became Unsrdf and its n was introduced into the 
latter. This is Brugmann’s explanation of the » in knebrae, 
Kluge says that dissimilation from the following labial b pro- 
duced rr, tVharton suggests a popular connexion with fsHed. 

diruo for dismd is formed after dilua. 

In Teutonic,' sr initial, or medial (before the date of Ver- 
ner's I^w), became j/r— Goth, swistar, &c. ; A.S. stream, 
O.H.G. stroum (Gk. — (srou-). 
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The combination rrhas been already referred to under/-, 
si in Greek becomes XX, vhich initially passes into \ 
and sometimes medially, with compensation — X^y« ‘ cease ’ 
(slegv-), cp. lattgueo (s]aaigv-)i A.S. slice and O.H.G. slaeh 
(sl^V-) ; Gk. ytiKni and I,esb. ;jsXX/o# (Sk. saMsra) 

(gheslo-, ghesliio-). 

In Latin s disappears before l—langutS (see above), 
prelum ‘wine-press’ for preslom, ala for axlS (cp. axilla 
* armpit,’ A.S. eaxl ‘ shoulder,’ O.H.G. alisala (G. achsel ) ), 
wlum for vexlom {vehe), scala for seantsla {fianiS), ctiltna 
for foeslina (without compensation in unaccented syllable). 

luats is for sUaats, tis for silts, lieu ‘spleen’ for splien 
(Gk. wXv). 
j/ remains in Teutonia 

The combination Is has been referred to under /. 
s medial disappears in Greek before ;//, with compensation 
— Attic ti/t/, I^sb. lAijiw (i«/iM) : ‘leaven’ (^vii;«>;), L . Jus 

‘broth,’ cp. S\i.pushas. Sometimes, however, by fonh-associa* 
tion, the s is brought back— thus, Itm induces ie/ih for regular 
tiusU, and rasfhereu induces f^tpite/uu beside regular tTftcu, 
SitfiMCf I as) (sgad-), cp. AiSdiu (sqaad-) 

and fidviMi (sg&d-) ; e«;«q for Hafta (cp. od/iq). 

a remains in a/ttfMJog ‘terrible,’ A.S. . smearfaa (E. 
smarl), O.H.G. smersaa (G. stAmersen) (smerd-), cp. L. 
monied (sm^-), but drops in /uiiidu, after assimilation, cp. 

In Latin s drops before ut* — mints, cp. Sk. smi ‘ smSe,’ 
E. smile, smirk; primus forprismos ; dimoveS for dismoveo, 
lametta for casmena, dmiltd for opsmittd—the last-two without 
compensation in an unaccented syllable. 

* Conwny says that during the period of rhotacism x before nasals and 
aAer an accented syllabic became r in Latin— rarwe//, tiema, diumus. 
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ahtanet! is for subtexmen, seinensfns, for sexmemtrjs. 

SM, as appears from cognates given above, remains in 
Teutonic. It drops however in Goth. «« ‘ am,' Gk. eI/h (if/u). 
A.S. tv.-OT is Sciid to be the result of contamination with beam. 

For axamplc of ms take in Greek hsi/nee, I.esb. Sn/t/itu (for 
tis'ieu) ; in lAtin, mvipst mth intrusive / — unless this is a 
new formation, for ms probably became ns; in Teutonic, 
Goth, nun (Sk. Amsas (ftnaos)— cp. I. umerus (dmesos) and 
Gk. U.U6; (dinsos).} 

SH in Greek passes into »» — iinniTte ‘ well spun ’ ( (ff)w«). 
Initially, this was simplified to r— »»(«)*; (Sk. snuslta). 

i> remains in some dialects, but is in others simplified, 
with compensation — Ion. f Lesb. fatnbt (for pofmot); 

^(Str, for ‘(i'en;. Ionic titS/u ‘dress' exhibits this simplifica- 
tion and compensation, but /was reintroduced from forms 
trith that letter, viz., ieSimt, &c., and the tnuMi that was got 
after assimilation of the a became permanent. 

s before /i disappears in Latin — m/nts (Sk. smtsAd ) ; saiin 
for satisne; viden for videsne, with shortening of vowel ; 
dinumero for dismmerd; perna '-ham ’ (prarsna, see above) ; 
annus for asms (asn-), q>. Golb. asans ' harvest ’ (ason-). 

luna is iaslouxna; urii for sexni, penna tor petsna (pet- 
‘fly’); cernuHS, ‘headlong’ for eersnuosj cp. cerebrum for 
eeresrom; alnus ‘alder’ for alsnus, A.S. air, O.H.G. f/ira 
and frr7a (G. erle). 

For sn in Teutonic, take Goth, asneis ‘day-labourer,’ 
A.S. esne, O.H.G. isni (Teut. dsniia-, with accent on first 
syllable — cp. Goth, asans ‘harvest’); but forms also occur 
that must have had the first syllable unaccented, judging 
from the operation of Vemer’s Law— O.H.G. arn, gen. 
arni ‘harvest’ (M.H.G. (rne, G. ernti), arnan ‘reap,’ A.S. 
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eaniitut * cam ' (Tcut. aznoian). Also, acccnllcss on rool, 
A.S. Icornian Mcam,’ O.H.G. Hrncn, knun (Tcut. lizno|an 
— cp. Goth. hUs ‘ I knon*,’ prct.-prc.s. with accent on root- 
syllable ) ; and O.H.G. At'r/u (G. Aim), from Aintii Airsri 
('J'cut. hlrzniid), 1. ttrtArum, Scotch Aanis. Compare also, 
with labial, Goth, inmirttei * skull.’ 

Thu combination ns, followed by a consonant, has been 
alre.ady noticed under n. 

I'or an example in Greek of ns, followed by a vowel, take 
Lcsb. t.ttikia (for i/xirsa). 

criffaw ‘ Avinnow ’ is s.aid to be for cTi»a/w, L. pinsTi (pins- 
.md pis-). 

ns remains in latin — mtusis. ns occurs frequently 
cnoui'h in Teutonic, and often where one would c.v- 
]icct nz. 

ss in Greek becomes s — fviaa/ appears as even in 
Homer, cp. 6jeTr,ni for o-jf + err,it;. 

ss remains in I.atin after short vowels, but is reduced to 
single s after long vowels— jpifw/, j'ressus, fassus ‘empty* 
(fitii/us from eitdr>), but mist, Aaesi, fitsus (see above), ss 
probably occurred in primitn'C Teutonic, but afterwards got 
reduced to s. There arc no sure examples. 

Before tenues, s usually remains ex’crj’whcrc. 

For s lost in such a surrounding take as example Gk. 
‘perceive’ ((d)«e»9»), L. nircA, Goth. {us)sAa~vs 
‘prudent,’ A.S. sdatnian ‘show’ (skvou-, cp. iiiiteKC(f )of 
‘sacrificing priest'); L. /ww/j ‘ sparing,’ cp. Gk. exafii;, 
A.S. spier ‘ sparing’ (spar-). 

sahuhm ‘sand’ is for psablam (psabb-), cp. ‘peb- 
ble’ (ps&bb-). 

In the combination As, the letters sometimes interchange 
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places — ascia ‘axe,’ cp. Gk. agini, Goth, akwizi, A.S. 

tax ; L. r/iom ‘ mistletoe,’ cp. Gk. 

s in m/cr, &c., is said to be a reduction of is, cp. l^licspSe 
* from above.’ 

si has been transposed in q>. Lcsb. exSpte. 

sludeo is for pstudeS (pstnd-), cp. Gk. ertiou ‘hasten’ 
(pstend-) ; sternud ‘ sneeze’ is for pstermo (pstem-), cp. Gk. 
'TTust-j’Mu (pstpi-). 

Examples of Anal s arc common everywhere. Final s in 
'I’cutonic was subject to the action of Vemet’s Law. 'The 
s wliich the operation of this law produced, passed into s 
in Gothic, and shared the lot of the s that had remained 
'inchangcd. But the regular appearance of original final s, 
as £, r.-hcnasunLv is attached-^'"^" ‘ye who’ (Jus ‘ye’), 
Inmzuh ‘every’ (^<tx ‘whe^’) — would lead one to suppose 
tliat before its passage to s, z had generally usurped the 
place of final s. This opinion is supported by the fact that 
in the case of an s which had become final at a later date, 
s remains — soasuh * and there was ’ (was * it was.’) 

Final s was in Norse Icvelled-^nder s, the latter appear- 
ing as r. 

In West Germanic, final z — ^which bad made encroach- 
ments on the territory of finals — was dropped, but final s 
was retained. In Old High German, the s dominated the 
nominatives plural of a- stems, but in Anglo-Saxon, s re- 
asserted itself, and was generalised— 7O.H.G. taga ‘days,’ 
A.S. dagos. 

When r appears for z — O.H.G. ir, er (Goth, it); O.H.G. 
wir (Goth, wits') ; O.H.G. smv, zur, zer (Goth, iuzr ) — ^this 
is doubtless due to facts in sentence phonetics. 

In all European languages, the combination of original 
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vtedia asj^irata+s, has the same representation as original 
/e//»u+r. 

z: This sound probably only appeared before mediae- 
and aspirated mediae. Owing to the operation of various- 
changes, this consonant hardly survives inproprih personA in 
the languages under consideration. 

Gk. e^inu/u ‘ quench ’ is said to represent zgve-, the weak 
grade of segve-, seen in L. segnis ‘slow.’ Gk. 7eSi ‘be’ is 
for isdAi (sdAi), with prothetic vowel, induced by sibilant, 
Zttfi 'know ’ is for uutdAt (q^d-). 

In Gk. /u<i6is, Goth, mis^ ‘reward,’ A.S. mord (W.S. 
med (E. meed)), O.H.G. fiieta, mieta, miata (G. mieihe 
‘ pay *), the originals were mizdhd-, nizdh^. 

Gk. niiatts ‘hole,’ L. eustds, Goth, husd ‘hoard,’ A.S. 
hard are to be referred to kusdhr (keQdh- ‘hide,’ cp. 
Gk. xtitiu, A.S. hpdan (with Umlaut of eo)). 

The original of tiidus was nisdosi sisdo ; of mergus 

‘gull’” (‘diver’), mesgijos', of idem, izdem; of hordeufn, 
ghtzdeipm, cp. A.S. gm/, O.H.G. girrj/fl ‘barley’ (gherzd-); 
of nobis, &c., nozbis, with bh- suSix. 

hasta (Goth, ffssds ‘ goad,’ A.S. gierd (&= Aimlaut of ea, 
the breaking of a) (E. yard), O.H.G. ger/a (G. ger/e)) is from 
ghaadha. £. goad (A.S. gad (ghaitd-) is cognate with Sk.' 
a ‘ drive on,’ and Gk. ‘sh^herd’s staff.’ 

r : Sk. rudhiris (mdhr-) Gk. ifvifig, L. ruber (radhr-, L. 
rtissus (rndhto-)), Goth. rdu\is, A.S. read, O.H.G. rbf^ 
(roQdh-, cp. with same roo^ L. rUfus). 

There were at least two liquids in Indo-European — r and 
/. ' Sanskrit does not always corroborate European '(or- 
Armenian) in its representation of these sounds, for, while 
Sk. r usually answers to European r, the latter is sometimes 
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represented in Sanskrit hf I. Sometimes both r and a later 
/appear. European / is in Sanskrit mostly represented by 
r, but sometimes by /, or by r, and later by /. The I, 
however, that represents European /, is a much more 
frequent sound than the / tliat corresponds to European r. 

So far as frequent occurrence is concerned, r in Sanskrit 
wins easily. There is hardly a root containing /, that does 
not also show r, and it was only in the later periods of the 
language that / asserted its individuality. 

r had in .Sanskrit a cerebral pronunciation. A following 
dental becomes cerebral, and r itself vanishes — iJtas ‘wicker- 
work’ (k?ortr), cp. Gk. ‘basket,’ Goth. haSrds 

‘door,’ A..S. hyrdtl ‘hurdle’ (y* /-umlaut), O.H.G. hurt 
(G. hiirdc) ‘ wickerwork ’ (ksyt-), and I., crates (bsit). 

In Greek, initial p sornetimes suffers prothesis — ipotpig. 
(L. ruber). i 

Occasionally, to satisfy the desire for dissimilation, the 
one liquid takes the place of the o'Catc—fi.tpiuOJtimfMi 
‘ frighten ’ and lUp/up^t ‘tear.* 

This process is common inr Latin — eaerukus and caelum, 
lfxempt)aris and {aegu)alis, peregnnus and Vulgar Latin 
peki^lnus (O.F. petegrin, F. pilerin (E, pilgrim)). 

Notice the following assimilations in laxin—stella for 
sterla-d^ stemo), paullns for paurlas (Gk. cruUptf). 

In the same language, ri rf sometimes result in er—hibemus 
(/abrinus himrimis), cp. Gk. ^upupuig ; ineertus for incritos 
(cp. Gk. axpmd) j sieenid for secrino (even simple amo with 
accented syllable shews the er, got presumably from the 
cpds.) ; fero (MS, cp. trip}). 

rs appears as rr, and before t, as s, with compensation — 
porrum (Gk. eydni'— p^om) ; ferre lor ferse; far /arris 
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(Goth, harisdns ‘ of barley,’ AS. l>ire — ^bhaxs-) ; JSstlgiuiu, 
tor JarsffgHiitm (bhfstf-), cp. Sk. bhcsMs ‘point,’ A.S. byrsi 
‘ bristle ' (//r into jt, by /-ninlaut) (bbrstl-). 

Unoriginal ts remains, and interchanges Svith ss — dorsum 
dossum {dortium, d^). Compare Dossentts ‘the hunch- 
badr of the Atellan farces ’ ; but this word is now said to be 
of Semitic origin, and to mean *bon vivant,’ 

rs remained in Gredc, but later became ff — Oufoiu and 
Goth, gadatirsan, AS. durran, O.H.G. turran 
(dh^-); rifet/iui ‘dry up* (ters-); Sk. tfshydmi'l thirst* 
iorreb {iorseb), Goth, \aurstei, A.S. K;’/T/(y through /-umlaut), 
O.H.G. durst (tis-). 

rs sometimes becomes rr in Teutonic (see previous sen-, 
fence) — O.H.G. irrbn (G. irreti), (L. errare for ersare, 
Goth, airsjan ‘ mislead *). 

For the r in Teutonic, that through intermediate s came 
to represent I.E. s, see the Chapter on Grimm’s Law. 

Hote'eancer tarter, by dissimilation) and xttfxhtc. 

r disappears before (r)// in dm {faesn(t)^tttersna, cp. r/7/- 
ternium 'funeral feast’ {stdeb-^')', after r/ in pratsttgiae 
dissimilation) ‘ tricks ’ {prae, sMga ‘ witch ’) ; before st in 
pbsto {por{t)ste), Sk. pfthdmi ' I ask,’ O.H.G. forsebn (G. 
forsthtti) (pyksk-), cp. L. pretor, QesCa.fra'ihnan, A.S.frignan 
(prek-), and L. protax iyitdB.-, Gk. 6utrp»ro;=eei>t:foxFoe) i 
and before st in tostus {torstus). 

In the A.S. rifding * a sort of shoe or sandal ’ (Norse 
hriflingr, L. trtpida ‘sandal’ (krep-), Gk. xpndft ‘half- 
boot’ krip-), we have hr represented by r. 

Note the disappearance of r in spetan (for spretan) . 
‘ speak.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon, Ir passes mto //, sr into, ss, in sella 
‘ better’ for selra, l&ssa ‘ less * for liesra. 
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1: Sk. lih Mick,’ Gk. L. lingo, Goth. {bi)laigdn, 
A.S. iiteian (a=53=5«**j5//« (with accent following), see 
P.-IU1 & Kluge’s Law, Chap. VII.) O.H.G. Iccc^n (G. lecken) 
(ligh-, lelgh', lolgh-, Usgh-). 

In Greek, initial >. sometimes suffers prothesis — 

Might,’ S?.ajpt ‘small,’ Sk. lagAifs, ‘light,’ A.S. lungre 
‘quickly,’ O.H.G. lungar ‘quick,’ (Inghv- and Inghvrd-), 
cp. L. Itvh (leghv-), and Goth, kihts, A.S. leolit {eo, breaking 
of 4 shortened from i) (Teut. Mfa, compens. lengthening, 
from lenghv-). 

fiefore r and 6, >. in Doric became > — cp. the fhrung 
and of Theocritus. 

7.; with preceding short vowel results in >.7., with later 
compensatory lengthening— ^Bi7.cra/ (I.esb. 0S>.y.trui) = 
y'HXtsrui (g9lno-), o7.7J!;Bts:J7.»S/M. 

In Latin in becomes by assimilation ll—collu=eolnis 
(cp. Gk. x«7.ftiy^; (ksoldn-) unless it represents len, when 
it remains — ulna (Gk. w7.i'n (dl(e)n>), cp. Goth, aleina 
(‘ verschiiebcn fur alina' Kluge). A.S. (In ‘ell’ (E. 
elhmu) (e from a (orig. e) by-^umlaut), O.H.G. {/m(a) (G. 
tlk). 

nl gives same result— for homonlos. 

For a like assimilation in Teutonic, compare the Gothic 
and Ariglo-Saxon cognates of ailis — Goth, hallus ‘rock,’ 
A.S. hiall (cp. A.S. l^ll (y=t-umtaut of cei) (ksoln-). 

In Latin, A also became ll—collum-tolsmn (A.S. heaU), 
velle for vdse. 

7.S remains in Greek— * t7.w» ‘ boundary-funow ' (Sk. 
kdrshanti*! furrow, plough,’ (kvels-). 

m: Sk. m&dhyas, Gk. fid{o)eot {-dki-, see under r), L. 
medius, Goth, midjis, A.S. midd, O.H.G. mitU (medhios). 
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In the parent speech there were as many nasals as there 
were classes of explosives — lalnal^ dental, palatal, and vdar 
nasals. 

For these four nasals there were separate characters in 
Sanskrit, not to mention an extra character for a cerebral 
nasal. In English the character of a nasal is still determined 
by its surrounding, although only two characters are made 
use of. 

Final tn becomes * in Greek (and in Teutonic, conserved 
when followed by suffix, dropped otherwise) — Gk. Goth. 
Iw/M, A.S. ^gne, O.H.G. den (with diff. ablaut) (Sk. tdm 
(tom) ); Goth. «'//y(Teut. tjul/an). 

Note also a later change of »/ into n — O.H.G. daL plu. 
tagnn (from tagum), A.S. dagnm (later dagon)-, O.H.G. t 
plu. geban ‘ we give ’ (from gebam, cp. Goth, gibam). 

• mt is said to luve become »r in Horn, yim • he grasped,’ 
cp. Sy 7 i,tt«f (Hesych.) ‘a grasping.* 

In 'Latin, »; became « before t— centra («/w); before 
—eundan (eu/n), perendie 'day after to-morrow’ (cp. Sk. 
pdrai ‘yonder’: assume a loa pirtsmi {Sk. pdrasmin), 
whence parent, paren). Analogy however produced many 
exceptions — x'erumtamen and quanidin after the analogy of 
vennn and quant. 

This change also takes place in Teutonic — Goth, liund, 
A.S. kund, O.H.G. Aunt (see under tn) (knitAn). 

In Greek, it?p, /ujSTl, r5^, after the generation of j8 and i, 
the nasal, when initial, drops — Pporis {&/iPp»rot) Sk. tndrtas, 
mrtds (mdrtos and in]tds, see under ;-); jSXeSaxw ‘come’ 
(mi-); (probable substitute in 

certain cases for itift79,Ta). 

In Latin and Greek, mi becomes tii—OKnid, jSaiw (gv^d). 

In this combination, gemination appew in Teutonic — 
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Jrtmmiau ‘further/ O.H.G. frummiau, cp. O.H.G. 
_fnim ‘fit' 

m h lost in nttnatpo {nomeneupo), in sesqui- {semtssi- 4- ■que)t 
in fnrttps {formiaps, ‘quod his, forma, id est calida, capiun- 
tiir’ Festus). 

Plumbum ‘lead’ is from mlumbom, cp. Gk. /a6>.v/3ds;, 

n: Sk.'ff/faar, Gk. kos, L. ncma (n^QOB), Sk. ndvyas 
•Goth. «iujis, A.S. neowe, O.H.G. ttittwi (G. tieu) (n^yjios). 

In Greek (and Gothic), guttural tt is written g—uyyfin 
Goth, (gf/'iutrgiiyan * distress greatly’ (L. ango). 

> drops before s followed by a consonant without com- 
pensator)' lengthening — xterit ‘embroidered’ for xngns, 
from xaviu, yytfiianfts for j(afiFn«Ttfts, for 

’Alh!K*Kr-oi, iteeirnf (ing, I.E. dents ‘ of a house/ rfc dem- 
* build’). 

V} final, in Greek, only remains in Cretan and Aigive. Else- 
•whcrc the r became sonant, and formed with the preceding 
-short vowel a long nasal vowel. This afterwards lost its 
nasality — ^Don'e re«f, Ionic-Attic (Cretan and Aigive rote). 

For n followed by a vowel, see under s. 

In final -ns, and in -nsl-, the n drops in Latin with com- 
pensatory lengthening — {eqH)ds for -ons (Goth. •ans).pilttm 
for pinslom, ilia for in(p)loa. 

By the bye, it is said that the combination of long vowel 
•f ns dropt the nasal in Indo-European. Compare the as 
and os of the following two a stems — Sk. dlvds ‘mare^’ 
■Goth, gibos ‘ gifts.’ 

In wmiJ for viant-nX- (^jihapt-), n has dropped with com- 
pensation, in I'tMt (geUemti), nt has become s, with 0 for a, 
from the -xttra of the other numerals. 
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Note camis for nmUis,axA anfratius ‘winding’ (Oscin 
anifr- (L. amb-) and use)- Perhaps the r of amfr- {am/er) 
is due to the analc^' of prepositions in er, like taler. 

In Teutonic, a disappears before //, and the preceding 
vowel is lengthened — Goth. ‘)fa/ila, A.S. Motile, 
dd/tia (G. darkle) (O.L. longere ‘know’). 

Combinations with a in Teutonic, as noticed above in the 
case of la, often result in gemination of the previous con- 
sonant, e.g., I.E. kn^ gu, ghu (palatals and velars), with 
accent on following vowel ; //=>!.£. />/, da, dka, with accent 
on following vowel; J>p=l.'E. pa, ba, bha, with accent on 
following voAvcl (see statement of Paul and Kluge’s Law 
in Chapter on Grimm’s Law). 

T : Sk. tavlh ‘ death,’ Gk. Pporig ' mortal,’ K raars morlhy 
Goth. A.S. wwrK, O.H.G. atord (G. aiord) (mrt-). 

Before r, and, with r as intervening glide, before vowels, 
r is represented in Sanskrit by ur ir, in Greek by in 
Latin by or, and in Teutonic by or; before other sounds 
(explosives, spirants, nasals, a) and finally, r is represented 
in Sanskrit by the ff vowel, in Greek by pa up, in Latin by 
or, and in Teutonic by ru ur. 

The pt of ffpoTof is due to the mixing of a form having 
•op- (or) with a form having -pu- (r). The o in A.S. rao/iS 
and O.H.G. taord, is caused by what is sometimes called 
<i-umlaut (see Chap. V.). 

For general examples of r> take Gk. yupiu,. 

O.L. korior (hortor is from '''korltts=Yuprit ‘wished for’) ; 
Sk. gurAs, Gk. Pupie, Goth, kadrus (gVprfiB), L. gravis 
for gravis (gVroQ-), cp. avis for avis (Gk. o/wrffsofwio; 
L. auhmd (avilmad) ‘say,’ Gk. onjiui (iFiojiui) ‘think’ 
(augural terms)); Sk. liras, Gk. xcepS for xupttS, (kyes-),. 
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cp. L. cerebrum (keres-) ; Sk. hrd, Gk. rafoia. 7.publn, L. 
cor cordis (krd-), c|:(, Goth, hairio, A.S. Iicorte {co = breaking 
of c), O.H.G. berza (G. /terz) (kerd-); Gk. (reg. pa^w 
for Fp^7L^), Goth, waurkjan, O.H.G. wurchen (urg-) (sec 
above, under /); Goth, frudati ‘tread,’ cp. A.S. Iredan, 
O.H.G. treiau (G. irctat) ; Goth. bro\n-um, dat. plu. of 
b/-d\)(7r, cp. with Sk. loc. plu. bhrdfi;shu ; L. qucrcus {querquus 
quorquus) ‘oak,’ A.S. furh-, O.H.G. forha (the 0 due to 
following a) (G. fdhre) (kwrku-) — tree-names are sometimes 
confused, cp. L. fdgus ‘ beech ’ and Gk. ptjyog ‘ oak,’ L. 
frdxiuus ‘ ash ’ and A.S. bcorce (co = breaking of c) ‘ birch ’ 
(bkfg-, hherg-) ; Gk. fwap (iek«r-), L. jeeur (■oi-') (iekur-), 
Sk. ydkrt (iekUrt-). 

Note o5(lap, like reap, with suffix f. The Sanskrit cognate 
is ftdhar. 'I'he suffix here cannot represent an original 
Tliere is some difficulty with the termination of L. uber. The 
Teutonic cognates arc A.S. uder, O.H.G. utar (G. cuter). 

Sometimes or appears as ur in Latin (o before con- 
sonant fluctuates between 0 and ;/) — ursus for orcsos (Sk. 
rkshas, Gk. clpy.rog (rkthos)). 

7/r appears in Latin initially as ver, vor, and 7/r (vier) — 
verrb (and vorrd) ‘sweep’ (urs-), cp. Gk. diToFepffs ‘it 
swept away’ (uers-); urged urgueo for uurguco (urgu-), cp. 
Gk. s(F)tpy<o, L. vergd (uergtJ-). 

ur appears as ru in trua ‘handle’ (tur-), cp. Gk. ropin, 
‘ ladle ’ (tuor-), A.S. '^wiri/ (ttier-) ‘ churn-handle.’ 

For k’-'r, confer qucrcus above. 

Initial g’Jr appears as gur (go?-), in gurges (gWg-), and as 
vor in voro (gWr-), cp. Gk. /Sopa,' /3//3pw(rxw, Sk. glrtjis ‘a 
swallowing’ (g»f-). 

The appearance of icr or ir in Sanskrit, was doubtless 

E 
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conditioned by the character of the neighbouring sounds. 
A labial neighbourhood would favour the appearance 
of ttr. up appears in Greek before vowels and con- 
sonants, pa before consonants, while initially, u always pre- 
ceded p, as in apxrtt. Form-association sometimes deter- 
mined the use of up and pu in Greek, and of ur or ru {ur 
probably original) in Teutonic. 

The u of Teutonic is in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German subject to the usual umlauts — hS-'/ord {or for //r, 
by (z-umlaut), O.H.G.y}/r/, L. forfits (prtu-) ; A.S. O''" 
for ur, by r-umlaut), Goth, kadrn (gpro-), L. grdnutn (-f-), 

f: Sk. Irmds, L. arums, Goth, arms, A.S. earm (ea'— 
breaking of a) (fmtfs). 

Everything is not yet dear about the representation of the 
long liquid sonants in general. 

Thus much may be said of ^in Sanskrit, it is repre- 
sented by tr Hr; in Greek, by op pu, and finally, by up; in 
latSi, by errand rd ; and in Teutonic, by err. 

As examples, take Sk. urd/tvds 'upright,' Gk. iptip, L. 
arduus (idhQds) ; Sk. sfimds ' spread,’ Gk. orpuris, I., strains. 

In Gk. uBup, the up is said to be for f. 

Gk. op, L. ar were doubtless shortened from up and ar, on 
some such principle as that which gives us L. veuti/s from 
see Chapter V., page iia. 

1: Sk. piptmds 'we fill’ Gk. L. poffed 

(polned), Goth, fii/ls, A.S. J^ffan {y by r-umlaut), O.H.G. 
fuUen {G. fallen), 

/, compared with r, bas in similar circumstances similar 
representations. In Sanskrit we have ul (il), t/r, and the fi 
(li) vowel, in Greek uK and Im, in Latin ol, in Teutonic ul 
and In {ul probably original). 
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Take for- additional example Sk. tul ‘ lift,’ Gk. ■raXav^o^, 
L. tolero, Goth, \ulan ‘ thole,’ A.S. 'Sollan, O.H.G. thulten 
(G. dulden) (///-), cp. Gk. ro'X.aa (-/-). 

In Latin, / also appears as iil {o before / + consonant, 
(except //) passed into u) — tuli ; gtda ‘ throat ’ (gul-, or gl), 
A.S. ceole (tv = r>umlaut of (’)■ O.H.G. c/wla (G. ke/de) (gyel-, 
or gel-) ; siilais ‘ furrow,’ A.S. sid/i ‘ plough ’ (slkos), Gk. 
oXxog (solkos). 

ij/ appears in Greek as Xa, in Latin as tu — G. Kvxog, L. 
Ii/pus (dialectic for liiqiius), Sk. vrkas, Goth, wid/s, A.S. 
wtdf, O.H.G. (iilkDos), cp. Gk. 'iXxu ‘ drag’ (uelklt-); 

The u of Teutonic is in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German subject to the usual umlauts — A.S. /lod {ol for ul 
by rt-umlaut), O.H.G. Gk. -/.Xahog ‘branch’ (kldd-). 

i; Sk. lir/jd ‘ wool,’ L. /dm; Sk. dlrg/tds ‘ long,’ Gk. hXi')(Lg, 
L. largus {la/giis, dalgus, r due to dissimilation) ; Sk. finn'is, 

‘ wave,’ A.S. wiehn tvylm ; Gk. yX<»f/>g ‘ pale,’L. 

In A.S. wielm -uylm, the ie and 7 are /-umlauts oi ea, the 
breaking of original a. The Teut. type is ualmiz. 

From the above examples, it appears that / was repre- 
sented in Sanskrit by Ir dr, in Greek by oX Xw, in Latin by 
{al) Id, and in Teutonic by ai. 

m : Sk. htdm, G. Izarov (for d'/Mrov, d=^sM, cf. L. seme/ 
(sem) — cp. drepoc for smtcros {snpog gets its s from the 
analogy of the oblique cases of dg), L. cenium, Goth, hund 
(see under w), A.S. hu/td, O.H.G. lumt (G. hundert, for 
second portion of this and of E. hundred cp. Goth. ra]jan 
‘ count ’) (I.E. (d)knit(5m). 

n : Sk. saj>id, Gk. Icrra, L. sej>/e/n {m got from the ordi- 
nal) (I.E. septn), Goth, sihun, A.S. seo/on (eo due to u~ 
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umlaut), O.H.G. sibun (I.E. Bep?), but perhaps m is here 
the original sound. Brugmann chooses the latter. 

In the parent speech, as in the case of the nasal conson- 
ants, there were as many nasal sonants as classes of c.\])losivcs 
— tabial, denial, palatal, and velar. 

In unaccented syllables before /, in syllables with princi- 
pal accent before consonants, and, with intcr\'ening m and 
n as glides, before vowels, m v are represented in Sanskrit 
by am an, in Greek by at, in I.ntin by em en, and in Teutonic 
by um »» ; before other sounds (explosives, spirants, nasals, 
liquids), and finally, they are represented in Sanskrit by a, in 
Greek by a, in Latin by em en, and in Teutonic by »///, //». 

For examples take Sk. ddntas, dens, Goth. iiin\>iis 
(d^t-), cp. Gk. ionr-, A.S. faS (compens. lengthening for loss 
of o), O.H.G. sand (G. sabn) (dont-); Sk. laniis, Gk. 
Tarjy\uBats ‘long tongued,* L. iemtis, A.S. iSpn/ie (the j- 
due to f-umlaut), O.H.G. dunnt (t^nd-) : O.L. Itemff (later 
Aomo (gliom6(n)), Goth, gttma, A.S. gt/ma {it for West 
Germanic a, before nasal), K {bride)g{r)oom, O.H.G. gomo 
(o»a-umlaut) (ghmma(n)); Gk. jSsAw, L. renid (gvijii6), 
cp. Goth, ksviman, A.S. aman {ewiman), O.H.G. queman . 
(gvem-) ; Sk. an{udrds) ‘waterless,’ Gk. £t(u 8 pi>() (vn-), and 
Sk. a{pdd-) Gk. «(<««*) (^^) — Latin and Teutonic have the 
same form (L. in, Teut. »«) for both prefixes. 

Note ioffmjrjiV ‘helper’ {ce^Asi) {sm-, saAv- (cp. L. seqitor)). 
There is a new explanation of milia which discloses rwr-, 
viz., milta=sm{h)flia (/ = I.K sonant s), cp, Sk. salidsram, 
both = ‘ one thousand,’ whereas xpja is simply ‘ thousand ’ 
(Amer. Jour. Phil., vol. xiiL 2, p. 227). 

Just as in the combination e-(- nasal, e passed into z in 
Latin, so em (m) appears also as im—sim(plex), sin{gitlt)^ 
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Gk. (2(<ra$), a{/j,a), a(^>.ovc), Goth, sum ‘ some,’ 
A.S. sum, O.H.G. sum (sm-). 

So cti (;/), as in lingua (for dingua), Goth- fuggo, A.S. 
tu}tge, O.H.G. zunga (G. zunge) (dnghua). ij appears as I in 
ignis, Sk. agn'is (ng«nfs). 

The developed ?/of the Teutonic representation is subject 
to the same changes as natural u — AS. synn ‘sin’ {yn for 
'un, by f-umlaut), O.H.G. sunfa and suudia (sntia), cp. L. 
sons soniis ‘ guilty ’ (sonti-). 

m : Sk. dgdia, Gk. (Dor. d) {6 g»mt 4 ). 

§ : Sk. dlh ‘ a water-fowl,’ Gk. vrieaa ‘ duck ’ (from 
varia) (ntf-) — cp. L. ands, A.S. (sned (E. d(rake) ‘duck- 
king ’), O.H.G. aniit (G. enie\ perhaps from a stem anati - : 
Sk. jif/rtr- ‘wife of husband’s brother,’ h-jonilrlces (jntdr-), 
■cp. Gk. thunps?, strong stem Hmtcr- (Bloomfield). 

The above cognates embody all that is definitely known 
about the representation of the long sonant nasals, viz. : — In 
Sanskrit, n and ni are represented by d, in Greek, between 
•consonants, by a, ij. initial being represented by vjj- (Dor. 
sd-). In Latin, d is represented by nd and an, which 
■correspond to Gk. « and vu. 

It will be useful here, to notice some formations in which 
■the nasal sonants appear. A nasal sonant is seen in the per- 
sonal ending of the 3d plu. pres. — Sk. sdnti, Gk. (Ipn.) 'idei 
for Uavn, Umbrian sent (L. sunt is for sent, the u being due 
to the analogy of thematic presents like fenmt, agunt), 
Norse eru ‘are,’ Prim. Teut. izim]n (snti) : also in the 3d 
plu. endings of historic tenses — Gk. ' (edst^)ccv, O.H.G. 
{2oiss)un. 
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The a (»/-) of &C., represents a nasal sonant. 

In aorists, nasal sonants appear — \seize,' 
I* strong grade), eXa^*’' (^y;£- ‘ obtain,’ cp. Xs'Xcypjo, 
with strong grade). 

j8a/irw (gvipi^) is an example of a present with nasal 
sonanL 

Nasal sonants appear in the verbal ruets ‘stretched,’ 
/cu/i/s (-9^-); in dfatxu (-9/-), 3d sing. perf. pass. (cp. 
foist, strong grade) ; in yijret/ur (-9m-), ist plu. perf. (cp. 
yiyom, strong grade) ; in aorist hra/U'i» (•9'»-) » in the 3d 
plu. endings -arw -aro (-9/-) ; in the aorist infinitives ra/itni 
(-mm-), xransH (-911-), ianh (99), &c. ; and in .the participial 
suffixes Sk. -ant-, Gk. atr-(( 2 f(Dair-) (-9 /-) ; and Sk. at, I... 
-eat- ( (rud)eut-) (-9t-). 

Note Doric iaae^, nom. sing. fern. pres, part (soft). 

In Sk. asma-, .^olic aitp-it, Att hittTs, (rough breathing 
due .to the influence of where it equals i). Prim. Gk.. 
dsiut-, Goth, uas, we have the representatives of an I.£. 
tnie containing a nasal sonant, viz., I.K ^sme-. 

ffati (Pindar) for fpoei is linguistically more correct than 
Attic fftei (i imported from other cases); ovojaan is for 
inft9gi; (mo)fia, (no)ttten, for 919. 

In the acc. plu. suffix, there was once heard a nasal 
sonant (-9s) — Sk. (a£a)as, Gk. (os)b;, L. (aav)es. 

In Goth. acc. sing. (foi)u, the -u (Gk.-a, L. -em) is for m. 

In iniFo' (Goth. 9iu9, &c.), a represents 9 ; aovem has 
taken after deeeai, septeau Septiaius, decimus, &c., are for 
septmmos, dekmmos. L. -ansus, -dnis seen in /ormdasus,for- 
9$osus, is for -oueasso- (-ount + to), -wt is the weak form of 
suffix -nent (Sk. -vaat-, Gk. -Fnr-). 



CHAPTER IV. 


Souxr« REI.ATIOSS i» Indo-European— Explosives. 

I:.’ liiis chapter the explosives (labials, dentals, palatals, 
velars) are treated. The following is a table illustrating 
their representation in the languages under consideration : — 


,r. 

a-.-. 

GK 

L. 

Cotli. 

A.S. 

o.H.a 

p. 


P 

{ 

b 

f 1 ^ 

b ! b 




h 

P 

P 

p{, ff, r 

bh 

iih 


f 

1> 

b 

b 

U p 

t 

t 


‘ 

th,a 

ih,a 

a. t 

d 

a 

a 

a 

t 


* 

dh 

dh 

0 

f 

b 

a 

a 

a 

t 

k 

a9). 

* 


h,B 

h,B 

h,B.h 

B 

j 

■ 

e 

k 


ceb, eh, 
hh,h 
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I.E. 1 Sk. 

Gk. 

L. 

Goth. 

A.S. 

O.H.G. 

gE |h 

X 

Ke 

E 

S 

gt k (C) 

k« 'k.c 

r,T.K 

qu, c 

d 

.mtkden 

BW, f,b. 

l>,g 

g* g.i 

P.a,y 

g«. v.g 

kw 

(cw), p. 

k(c) . 

gh® |gh,h 

1 

e.x 

w 


w,B 



p : Sk. pdtdmi ‘ I fly/ Gk. <r(r«,aa/, L. pelS, A.S. feSer 
‘ feather/ 0.1i.G./edeni (G. feder) (pet-). 

b : L. /abium ( - kbium), A.S. ffpfie, O.H.G. /tfs (fs for j>r, 
prim. Germ, — G. Uppe is of Niederdeutsch origin, the - 

Obefdeutsdi form is lefisi) (leh-). The o in L. labium^ is‘‘ 
probably due to association with lambd. 

bh: Sk. nSbhis (ndbh-), Gk. L. vmbb umbHicus 

(ombh>), AS. nqfu 'nave’ nafela, O.H.G. mha, nabolo 
(G. nabe, nabet) (nobh-). 

The labials were stops formed between the lips. -In 
Teutonic,/ (orig./) had a labio-dental position. 
b was the least common of the labials in Indo-European. 

In Sanskrit, the labials remain. Aspirate labials lose dieir 
aspiration before the initial aspirate of the succeeding 
syllable This holds good also for Gredc (see Grassman’s 
Law, Chap. VII.). 

For examples of labials in Sanskrit take ndpdt—‘ gjnmd- • 
son,’ Gk. ff^Toits ‘children’ {d through popular associa- 
tion with tr6ots, quasi 'qui pedum usu carent’), 
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( = -Ksc:ir/oc), cp. Sk. iiaptis ‘grand-daughter, niece,’ L. 
nepti's, A.S. and O.H.G. nift, L. nepos, Goth, nij\jis ‘ kins- 
man,’ A.S. nefa ‘ nephew,’ O.H.G. nefo (G. neffe) (nepot-, 
nepot-, nepti-, nep-); sabar- ‘nectar,’ A.S. seep ‘juice,’ 
O.H.G. saf (G. safi) (sab-, but sap- also occurs, as in L. 
sapiS), Wharton brings sapid (pretonic a into e — cp. capid 
i^—cepio) (kuep-), Goth, hafjan ‘raise,’ A.S. hcbbaii (z-umlaut 
of a (orig. <?)), O.H.G. hej'en heven (G. heben) (toop-)) under 
sep-, and compares A.S. sefa7t ‘ understand ’ (sep-), and Gk. 
isrog ‘juice ’ (sop-). 

Resuming examples we have bhumi, Gk. fi/w (Lesb. 
?iu/w), lu.ful (fuvi)fid (JTcd), A.S. bmrt, O.H.G. bnati (bhu-), 
cp. A.S. beon (bheu-) ; biidlmds {bhudjtas) ‘ root,’ Gk. sndi^nv 
(<pv6/j,7iv) ‘ bottom ’ (bhudh-), Gk. L.foidus (bhundh-); 

A.S. boim, O.H.G. bodain (G. ^z7zf(2«)(bhud-); awakes,’ 

Gk. Goth. {a7ia)biudan ‘ command,’, A. S. beoda7i 

(E. bid ‘ command ’), O.H.G. biota7i (G. biete7i) (bheudh-). 

bh sometimes appears in Sanskrit as h — grh/,idmi beside 
older grbh7,id7/n ‘ I seize. ’ 

In Greek, the labial tenues and mediae remain, the labial 
mediae aspiratae are changed into tenues aspiratae. After 
the historical period the mediae became voiced spirants, and 
the tenues aspiratae, voiceless spirants. 

Examples of the retention of labials in Greek have 
appeared above. 

Note the following. transmutations : — ^poudog ‘gone away ’ 
{<p before p), for rrpovdog ('jrpo, odog) j sfobog for sTodog; oi/,(j.a, 
for off/ta ; crxo^isw (for asroMoi) (spok-), cp. tsy.ssrToiJ.ai, L. specid, 
O.H.G. spehdti (G, sp'dlmi) (spek-). 

Gk. and 13/m become /mv and /m/m — /Mvao/Mat ‘ woo ’ from 
*^70. ‘ wife ’ (guna-), cp. Boeot. ^avd ‘ woman ’ (gUnna-) ; 
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&/i,y£f (for L. agrttis (agsaos ) ; atiuiig (for ee^nt) be- 

longing to ee^o/Mti ' reverence* (t 3 egv-)—ff for fftf^(from it), see 
Chap< III., under t ; TfSi^ut (for ■■ 

An aspirate loses its aspiration when the next syllable 
begins with an aspirate — as above; (for 

vtifof, by association with L. fodio, Goth, badi ‘bed,’ 

AS. b£d (r-umlaut of a (orig. 0 )); tntnitu (for ftfodu). 
We meet however with and e^f>ix,i", .perhaps 

because these were felt to consist of two elements. 

6)^0u ‘press’ is for L. (bhligS-) ; a4irr» 

‘ bend,’ L. atbd, is from (ksobh-). 

cr appears initially in Greek for tr—cri>jf, 
dialectic for ea>.f;, tnXtfiot. Note also trrepm (L. perm), 
criemt ‘winnow’ (L. pimo), vrtflg ‘fern’ (Sk. partfdm 
‘ wing, leaf,’ AJ&.fiam), Gk. <rrf\tq ‘ elm,’ (I* tilia ‘ linden ’ 
(?)). For frruw (spin-, cp. L. spud), see Chap. III., under jf, 
In'Latin,/ and b usually remain, bh became pk, and 
through an affricate (i.& an explosive + related spirant), 
passed into f. Medially bk became b — orbtts ‘bereft,’ 
Gk. iffmig, Goth, arbja ‘heir’ (prop, ‘orphan’} arbi ‘in- 
heritance,’ AS. yrfe (B) {y or re = /-umlaut of a) ‘inherit- 
ance,’ O.H.G. arbeo and ^rbo ‘heir,’ arbi and rrbi ‘in- 
heritance’ (G. erbe ‘heir’ and ‘inheritance’} (orbh-} ; tibi, ■ 
Sk. tdbhyam. 

Sometimes b appears initially— AS. beard, O.H.G. 
bart (G. bart). 

bh also appears initially as k — herba, cp. Gk. ‘feed.’ 
ab (Gk. &<sS), ob (Gk. Is/}, sub (Gk. usi} originally ended 
in tenues, retained in aperio and operid, but took over from 
abditcd, &c., the mediae. In such words, the media was 
not always pronounced as written, e.g., t^iitied is written 
with b, but pronounced as opfi/ied. 
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Note these: — assorts for apsporlo, osiendo for opstendo, 
somnut for sopnus (qt. sopor), omnis for epais (cp. ops), 
damnum for dapnum (cp. daps), seamnum for scabnum 
(qi. seabdluui), Samnium for Sabnium (cp. Sabtni), and 
avinis for abnis (ahha-, cp. Ir. abann, E. Avon), cp. also 
.Sk. iimbhtts ‘water’ (amlih-). 

Before speaking of the representation of the original 
explosives in Teutonic, it is necessary to put doivn some- 
thing about the Old High German dialects. 

There are the Upper German, consisting of varieties — 
ytlcmannic and Bavarian — ^proper to the highlands of 
i-outhern Germany, and the Middle German, consisting 
of several varieties of Franconian. 

The Middle German dialects are so called because of 
their position between Up|>$r and Lower German. 

It is sometimes convenient, for the sake of distinctive- 
ness, to use the term Oberdeutsch instead of Upper German. 

Jn Teutonic, / shifted to f, and medially, when the vowel 
immediately preceding did not have the principal accent, 
to 1> (the voiced labial spirant)/ by what is called Vemer’s 
].aw (see Chap. VIL). This B was everywhere stopped 
into b after nasals ; in Gothic, it also became b after r 
and /, remaining a spirant elsewhere, though this is not 
brought out by the writing. 

This sound remained a spirant in the other West 
Germanic dialects, but in High German passed into b, 
which in Oberdeutsch partially became p. 

f stood in Anglo-Saxon, initially, for. the breath, and 
medially (unless when geminated, or in the groups ft ft), 
for the voiced spirant 

Original b became p in Teutonic. This sound in High 
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German (in Rhenish Franconian only after b and r) passed 
initially, and after consonants, into the affricate pf (pit ) ; 
between vowels it passed into pp (/). ^ Dialectically, pf 
initial, and medial after consonants, became 

Original bh in Teutonic became B. In Norse, on the oldest 
runic monuments, the spirant still appeared. When initial, 
this sound in Gothic and West Germanic was stopped into b. 

The b, in Oberdeutsch, passed into p. Medially, the 
voiced spirant from original bh, shared the fate of the voiced 
spirant, got by Vemer’s I^w from original p. 

For examples of original p into f, take Goth, fraihnan, 
A.^.frekt‘aaxii^' frignatt', "L. precor (jxOs.-); GOfUti. hliftus 
‘ thief’ (R ( shop)lifter), Gk. xXlcmf, cp. L. e!^re. 

For p into b through B take A.S. eqfor (M^w-umlaut;/* 
to read as B) ‘boar’ (R York {Eoforwic)= Booths Town), 
O.H.G. ebur (G. eber), L. aper (eprd>) ; Goth. A.S. and 
O.HJG. sibuH (sepqi), Sk. saptd, Gk. iwrd, L. sepfem (septap). 

In Gothic this b (B) owing to local causes (finally or 
before s) sometimes appears t&f—af ‘of’ and abti {m,af 
it (enclit.-interrog. partide)). 

As additional examples of original b, take Goth, kilpan, 
A.S. hdpan, O.H.G. helphan and helfan ; Goth, sl^an, A.S. 
slopan, O.H.G. sld/aa (sleb-). 

The following are examples of original bh — Goth, beitan, 
A.S. bitaa, O.H.G. bPffan (bheid-), cp. L. findo (bhid-); Goth. 
boha ‘letter,’ A.S. hoc bice (^from d by f-amlaut) ‘beech,’ 
O.H.G. buocha (G. buM), Gk. pijyff ‘ oak,’ L. figus, ‘ beech ’ ; 
A.S. ^nv3£oree(«n=breaking) ' birch,’ O.H.G. birchabirihha 
(G. birke) (bherg-), cp. Sk. bhSrfas, L. Jmxinus {fragtinus) 
(bhfg-) ; Goth, kalbo ‘cow-cal^’ A.S. cealf (/ as ^ 
breaking of a (orig. o)), O.H.G. kalba (G.. kalb), Sk. 
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giirhhtts ‘ embryo,’ G. itXiif (for o borrowed from 

{&hi>jfCt=coutcrinus) (gsolbh- and gVelbh-); 
A.S. M'ti (H. Ar//«). O.H.G. Mko (G. Mlkai) (bholg ), Gk. 

‘ bar, line ’ (bhlng-). 

Sometimes, from local causes, the b got from original bJt 
appears in fj«rthic 2 sf~~liufs ‘dear,’ AWf (l5) genit, A.S. 
ivf), O.H.G. Uob (G. lieU) (letjhli-), cp. L. libel lubet 

(Inhli ). 

ti (orig. p) before / becomes in West Germanic bb. This 
in Obcrdcatsch passes into /»?>— O.H.G. uppig • ill-natured ' 
(G. uppig ‘ luxurious ’), cp. Goth. »J;5 ‘ superfluity.* 

Tliis also hap]]ens with the B that is got from original bh 
— Goth, nVyVi (B) * relarionship,' A.S. sib sibbe genit, O.H.G. 
sippin sippttj Sk. sabh&- * assembly.’ 

p (orig. b) before i {r, /, and w), became pp in West 
Germanic — A.S. lippe{h. labium for lebium). 

This pp passed into pf in High Gennan (not in Rhenish 
Franconian). 

In the combination sp, original p remains in Teutonic — 
Goth, spehvan ' vomit,’ cp. L; ipuo ; A.S. wasp, L. vespa 
(nosp-). 

For the result of I.E. pu, bn, and bhn in Teutonic, see 
Chapter on Grimm’s Law. 

t ; .Sk. tanomi, Gk. ve/w, L. tendo (ten-), Goth, upfanjan 
’stretch out^’ A.S. ai^//nr» (e from a (orig. 0 ) by i-umlaut) 
(ton'}, O.H.G. dunni * thin ’ (t^nd). 

d; Sk. svadAs, Gr. r,bit, L. suavis, A.S. swefe, O.H.G. 
suiips (G. suss) (sQfid-}, Goth, suls (sud-). 

dh : Sk. idbas ‘ fireplace,’ Gk. eWw, L. aedes orig. 
’ hearth,' A.S. ad ‘funeral piV ast ‘ siccatorium ’ (E. aasl- 
liause) ‘ kiln for drying hops,’ O.H.G. eif (ajdli-}. 
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The dentals were stops formed by the pressure of the 
front part of the tongue against the upper teeth. ' Gk. 6 had 
an interdental ])osition. 

There is a class of dentals in Sanskrit (/, d, M) called 
cerebrals, cacuminals, or linguals, formed by the pressure of 
the turned-up tip of the retracted tongue against the dome 
of the palate. In transcribing our dentals, Hindoos use their 
cerebrals. 

The dentals remain in Sanskrit, subject of course to some 
ordinary assimilative influences. /, for example, changes 
into / (linflual f ) after sA (lingual sibilant ) — ashtau (Gk. 6xrw); 
d becomes j before j—majj ‘ dive,’ cp. madgits ‘ water-fowl,' 
L. tttergo (medgv-). 

Before d/j, d becomes s and then drops, with lengthening 
of preceding vowel — (dehi (azdh becoming edh) ‘ give,’ s sing, 
imperat (ded*dlif) of d^ ‘ to give.* 

Naturally then ddA will give the same result as sdA. For 
example of latter combination, take Sk. edA { ' be,’ cp. Gk. 
'nk (see Chapter III., under s). 

For ordinary examples of dentals in Sanskrit, take fa-, 
Gk. r«5, L. {is)fum, Goth. Jw- (as in ]>a/a neut of sa * this, 
that, the’), A.S. 5ff(as in 5«r/ ‘that, the’) (to-)j part. 
suflSx -/;/, seen in bAAraniam, Gk. esfura, 'L.Jcrenttm, Goth. 
balrands, A.S. Aerende, O.H.G, beranti ; sddas, Gk. tbof, L. 
sedea, Goth.nVn//, A.S.si//a»{ff’ai//), O.H.G. sizsen{G.sifsen) 
(Bed-); (Aid ‘ cut off,’ Gk. L. sdnda (^uid-, skhvind-) ; 
irudhi srufds, Gk. xXvA z7.vt6s, L. c/iieA imlutur, A.S. AIM 
‘loud,’ O.H.G. Alttt (Ud-), cp. Sk. iravas ‘sound,’ Gk. 
x>.5(f)o;, Goth. Alittma ‘hearing,’ A.S. A/edSor, O.H.G. 
Aliumunt ‘renown’ (kleu-), and A.S. (^=j-umlaut 

of «r) (klo 9 -); Sk. mddAu ‘bonq,',’Gk. /utfu, A.S. meodu 
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■* mead’ (eo = ?<-uralaut of e), O.H.G. metu mefo (G. meih) 
(m^dhu-). 

In Sanskrit (and Greek) dh becomes d before the initial 
aspirate of the succeeding syllable — Sk. dddhdti ‘ places ’ 
(dhadlidti), Gk: r/dTjtf/ ; dih ‘smear/ "L. fingo figilra (dhigh-)} 
Gk. "rsrgoc, Goth, deigan ‘mould’ (dheigh-), Gk. rorgog, 
•Gk. ddigs ‘dough/ A.S. dag, O.H.G. ieig (G. teig) (dhoigh-). 

In Greek, t and d remain, dh becomes 1 h and & 
later on developed spirancy. 

Examples of t are: — sVoc, Sk. vatsds ‘calf,’ L. veins 
■{vifulns ‘calf’ {haKog)), Goth. wi\rtts ‘lamb’ (yearling), 
A.S. wetSer, O.H.G. tvidar (G. widder) (net-). 

t medial often becomes .r before i unless preceded by ^ 
— S!6uei (but £<rr/), <pdffig (but also by form-association 
<pdric, (but also a/V/oc)). Compare also <ru (rmrt), 

L. *7, cp. Goth. S?7. 

ri and ru have been alluded to under i and «. 
is becomes first ss then s — sroesl ‘zog! (rroret ) ; tth {tHJi) 
becomes sth — (Sk. vettha). 

rsOpirrsTov ‘four-horse chariot’ = rsrpisTsrov, dse~oiva= deg-ronia, 
.lUogi (iieikmti, with 0 for a from numerals in -y.ovra), cp. 
Dor. Fiy-ctrt, 

As examples of d in Greek, take ‘neigh,’ for 

XPSfLidtca, L. freiido frenw, A.S. grim ‘cruel,’ gremqttan 
‘ roar,’ O.H.G. grim, (ghttrem-), Gk. yjoiMg ‘ noise,’ Goth. 
gramjan, A.S. groin {grant) ‘fierce,’ O.E..G. gram, graniiz- 
zoii (ghurom-); Gk. hhg- ‘mis-,’ Sk. dus, Goth, tttz-, O.H.G. 
znr- (G. ser-). 

For 5/ and % see Chapter III., under i and «. 
paUta ‘ sprinkle ’ is for padviu, cp. updu ‘ water ’ ■ "gOt 
know ’ is from uizdM, Sk. viddhi ; hgTspa. ‘ womb ’ is for 
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uBrtpa, C regular before u, even when no consonant has been 
lost), cp. Sk. tiddram, and L. ttferus (uiero- got from tidtem- 
by influence of an utro- coming from udlro-). 

yiMxif may be an assimilation for Silwoff L. dutas{ts 
dluqu\s). 

For example of dh in Greek take m6tp6s (for ftiispot) 
‘father-in-law,’ Sk. bdndhus ‘a relation,’ L. (of}fendix 
‘ knot,’ Goth, bindan, A.S. bindait, O.H.G. bintan (G. binden) 
(bhendh-). 

(> beconles r before the initial aspirate of the succeeding 
syllabic — as above ; vibnut for OiAs/ti; ‘law,’ but 
also dialectically, by form-association, Oiiitii ; Ti6r,ei for S!6r,fii. 

The forms arift3u ‘tread’ and rffrl^pv>.cv ‘pressed olives’ 
indicate a root with unstable consonant, non* a media, non' 
a media aspirata. 

/ and d usually remain in Latin, dh after becoming a 
hard .aspirate passed through an intermediate nflricate into 
the dental spirant. 

Aftertvards this was written / initially, and medi.illy, in 
certain surroundings, viz., before and after r (not in r]w, for 
example — ardiitts), before /, and after ti {it), and perhaps, 
after m. 

f in Latin was a sound of a composite, character, with 
dental as well as labial leanings. 

Medial /was afterwards stopped into b. 

Medially, in other surroundings, the dental spirant, which 
had presumably remained, ^vas stopped into isf (Oscan/) 

As example of t in Latin, take nttr (for yOT/fr(f)), .Sk, 
ha/ards, Gk. wortpot, Goth, htvdjpar, A.S. /aoaSer, O.H.G. 
hwedar (kvoten-). 

Before /, f in Latin appears as i, except initially and. 
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in the complex st! {{f)laiies, stlis, also sclis, {st)lociis ) — 
{sae)clum ‘ race,’ Gk. {av)rXoc ' bilge-water,’ cp. the relation 
between L. and L.L. veclus (It. vecchio). It may 

be mentioned that this change of t into k appears in 
Lithuanian and Modern Greek. 

The combination ts appears as ss, which after a long syll- 
able, and finally, passes into s — concussl for concutsi, siidsJ for 
sudtsi{-ds-\ fercns for ferents. 

tt (/V) appears as ss everywhere except before r. 

After a long syllable this passes into s—fess!lS'^o^: fettusj 
vlcctisimus for vicenrtiinus. Later tt remains — cette for 
ce{d)ite, attull for adtuU. 

Note the following transformations '.—pecco for petcd, i,e,, 
pedcd {pes pedis), -siccus for sitcus {sitis), qtticquam for quit- 
quam, i.e., quidquam, topper ‘ speedily’ for totper, i.e., todper 
{tod, cp. {is)tud, Sk. tad neut.). 

ipse is for ispte {ipse — is declined with suffix pte), but after- 
wards took after iste and ille)', quartus is for ctvartus 
(ktttuf-) cp. Sk. caturthds ‘ fourth ’ ; os ossis is for ost-, but has 
taken .after as assis ; vichil is for vicentni (uikmt-) ; penna 
pestia) is for petsnd ; scdla is for scansld scantsld 
{scando) ; fastidium is for fastitidium {fastus ‘ pride ’ and 
taedium) ; disco is for ditcsco, i.e., didcsco, cp. Gk. hhaiy)ay.(o •, 
remus for returns, Gk. zpiriMv. 

d appears ?is I in Latin, at the beginning and middle of a 
few words.* Initially, the d is followed by a vowel, medially, 
it is flanked by vowels. The interchange is intelligible. 
There is not so much difference betAveen the sounds, d 


* Conway (Brng. Jour. Vol. II., p. 163) makes this out to be a 
characteristic of the Sabine dialect. Licenza, the modern name of 
Horace’s Digentia, has brought down to us the / of the Sabine name. 
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being the point-stop-voice, and / the point-side-voicc, Lc., 
the stoppage which is complete in the case of is dispensed 
with laterally in the case of /. 

Take as examples — laerima, older dticruma, Gk. okx/iv, 
Goth, tagr, A.S. tear (by contr. from ta-hur), O.H.G. zahar 
(G. sahre) (dtikr-) ; /a»/> ‘ husband’s brother’ (the/ due to 
association with vir), Sk. devdr-, Gk. ouf,p=ouiFttp, A.S. 
facer, O.H.G. zeihhur (da|udr- dajQr-) ; o/a>, cp. odor, Gk. 

solium ‘seat,’ cp. sedeo, Gk. fo»t; solum ‘ground,’ cp. 
Gk. ioi; ‘ way ’ ; mdlus ‘ mast ’ for modus, AS. maist (maz- 
dos) ; ealamitas, cp. O.I.. eadamifas. 

Words in which </ appears as r—arlnter, arecsso, a/mr— 
apud—ace dialectic forms. 

For dl and du refer back to / and u. Chap. III. 

ddh {d^di) passes in Latin to sf through sdA and sl/i — 
cusfps, cp. Goth. Auzd ‘ treasure ’ ; Aas/n ‘ spear,’ cp, Goth. 
gasds ‘ goad.’ credo, cp. Sk. irdddha ‘ believe ’ (fared- ‘ hearty’ 
dhe- dho- ‘ put ’) has not undergone this process. 

results in ss, and after long syllables, in s-^lassus<^ 
ladtus, Goth, lasts ‘ lazy,’ AS. lest ‘ late^’ O.H.G. Idf (G. 
Aiw) (lad-), cp. Goth. IHan ‘let,’ .AS. li^tan, O.H.G. /(iJsjJn// , 
(G. lasscn) (Idd-), and Goth, laildt (pt sing.) (led-); sfissus^ 
spidtus, Gk. ffTiSijj ‘broad’ (sglA-) frustra ^‘frudlrd, from 
fraus (hhroi^d-, see Chap. III., under ou), A.S. briotan 
‘ break ’ (bhrevd-) ; caesius ‘ light-blue ’ for caedfius, A.S. 
Aador ‘ clear,’ O.H.G. Aeitar (G. hater) (fal^dh-). 

Note the following transformations: — sella for sedld, 
Goth, sitls, AS. setl (E, settle), O.H.G. sdffal (G. sessel 
(sed-) ; rdllum for radium from rddo (f d-, cp. rddo (rod-)) ; 
a^r for adger {gero)’, caemeufum ‘hewn-stone’ for 
caedmentum from caedd (kvajdh-), q>. Goth. sAdidan ‘ sepa- 
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rate,’ ^V.S. st{c)ddaii, O.H.G, sceidan {G. sc/icifcn) (skyaidh-), 
and Gk. cy/lu. L. sd7tdd (skliyind-, skliyid-) ; rdmcnium 
‘ shavings,’ for 7-ddm?itti>n Qvdo) ; fldmcn, for Jlddmcn, Gotli, 
biota It ‘ 'vorship ’ (bhlad-). 

For example oidh (Prim. Ital. ]>) as f, take filarc ‘suck,' 
Gk. (’v.u; ‘ female ’ (dhel-), cp. Gk. ‘suck,’ 'L./dnina 

(dhe-), also Goth, daddjan ‘ suckle ’ (dko-). 

dh appears as b in ubet\ Sk. tid/iar-, A.S. uder ‘ udder,’ 
O.H.G. tltar (G. cu/cr), cp. Gk. oZOap ; jubeb^ shortened from 
O.L. joitbco, for joiidheb {jus, jous + dhe- ‘put’); glabci' 
‘smooth,’ A.S. g/(vd (E. glad), O.H.G. g/gf ‘smooth’ (G. 
gbttf) (ghyladh-) ; ruber, Sk, rudhirds, Cik. ip'o&puz rudhr-), 
L. rufus (roudh-) is a dialect word); verbum for vorbuui, 
Goth, waurd, A.S. word, O.H.G. wort (G, wort) (iirdh-). 

dll also appears as b in suffixes — L. bro {ItoX./ro), Gk, 
Opo, e.g., cfibrum ‘sieve,’ A.S, hrlder hr'idcl {hridder hriddel) 
‘riddle,’ O.H.G. rltara (G. reitcr) (kri-), cp. Goth, brains 
‘ clean,’ O.H.G. rciui (G. rein) (kroi-); — L. bh (Ital. /^), 
e.g., stabulum. 

As d, dh is found in fidclia ‘pot,’ Gk, eriOac ‘jar’ 
(bhidk-) ; in Jides ‘ faith ’ (bhidh-), cp. fid us, Gk. csiOu 
(bbeidb-) ; in fodio, Gk. (for eroOpog), Goth, badi, A.S. 
b^d (/-umlaut of a (orig. 0 )), O.H.G. brti betti (G. bett) 
(bbodh-) ; arduus, Sk. urdhvds ‘ rising,’ Gk. opdo? (rdhu,6s) ; 
viduus (for viduvus vidovus), Gk. rdbiog (riFiOsFo?) ‘bachelor,’ 
Sk. vidhdod ‘widow,’ Goth, widinvd, A.S. 'Mid(tt)we, O.H.G. 
'luiitnm (G. withvc) (uidh-, seen also in divido, and Gk. 

{ = Ft66iioc)y 

Notice also Oscan Venafrum ‘ hunting ground ’ ( venor 
however has /). 

Note these : — monstruni, for mondb-uni (mondh-), cp. 
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Gk. 'utiCh Goth, tmniddtt ‘consider’ (mndh-); infcHSUS, for 
infeiidUis {fendOt Gk. ishu (for htiu) ‘ strike for 
jtidka. • 

In Teutonic, original t shifted to ]>, and medially, irhen 
the vowel immediately preceding did not have the principal 
accent, to d (the voiced dental spirant), by what is called 
Vemer’s Law (see Chap. VII.). 

This d was cveiytvhere stopped into d after nasals j in 
Gothic it also became d after r and /, remaining a spirant 
elsewhere^ though this is not brought out by the writing^ 

The West Germanic dialects changed every other d into 
d : this dm Oberdeutsch (also in East Franconian) became /. 

It should be added that ]>, trith principal accent pre- 
ceding, became 5 (represented by /A, more rarely by dA) in 
High German, which in the Old High German period passed 
at various dates, beginning c. 750 a.d. in Bararia, into d. 

In Anglo-Saxon the characters h and ^ arere used indif- 
ferently. 

Original d becomes / in Teutonic. This sound in High 
German passed everj’where into s, i.e., the afiricate is, a’hen 
initial (but not before r), and when post-consonantal (but not 
after s ) ; after voa-els it passed into (an r- sound). 

Original dA in Teutonic becomes d. In Norse, on the 
oldest runic monuments, the spirant still appeared. 

When initial, this sound, in Gothic and West Germanic, 
was stopped into d. 

The passed into t in Oberdeutsch. 

Medially, the voiced ^irant from original dh shared the 
fete of the voiced spirant got by Vemer|s Law from 
original t. 

For examples of original t in Teutonic take Goth. 
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wair\Hin, A.S. 7vcor^an (tv = breaking of c), (E. worth vb.), 
O.H.G. wcrdan (G. werden\ Sk. vdrtatc 'turns itself’ 
(ttert-), L. verto vorto (iiorfc-); O.H.G. hadara 'rag ’ (G. 
hiidcr) (kyot-), IM.H.G. hadcl (from wliich Frencli haillon), 
L. iento ' patch-work ’ (kuent-). 

ts results in ss and s — O.H.G. zvissiat ' they knew ’ 
(uitsnt, rt.ueid-) ; Goth, amibusns (for anabutsns) ' com- 
mand,’ Gk. (bhudh-), from anabiudan ' bid,’ Sk. 

ibdhdmi ' I awake,’ Gk. jjo/za;, A.S. bcodan (E. bid 
' order’), O.H.G. biotan (G. bieteii) (bheudh-). 

Original tt results in {Ut) ss, but not before r, and, after a 
long syllable, in j — O.H.(i. ^pwis{ss) (G. gcwiss) ‘certain,’ 
^iwissb adv., Gk. (u)ieTo; ‘ unknown ’ (iutst6s, rt.tieid-) ; 
A.S. tZ’s ‘ food, carrion,’ O.H.(J. as (G, aas), L. esns ‘ an 
eating ’ (et^to-, rt. ed- ‘ eat’). 

Before r, a t might give st (through j’^) — A.S. fbstor 
‘food,’ cp. Goth, fodjan ‘feed,’ A.S. Rda ‘food,’ O.H.G. 
Juotar (G. fatter) (pat-), and Gk. •-arUiJ.ai, O.Yl.Qi. fatanga 
‘ food ’ (pat-). 

iJi gives sk — O.H.G. rase (G. rasch, cp. E. rash) {ratkaaz), 
said to be from O.H.G. rad ‘ wheel,’ L. rota (rot-). 

In /n]>, an / seems to have been generated in High 
German — O.H.G. kani/t ‘a coming’ (G. -knnft), Goth. 
{ga)kwun]ys ‘ assembly.’ 

Other etcamples of the insertion of /in the combination 
m]>, are O.H.G. firnanft (G. vernunft ‘ reason ’), from 
O.^.G. firneman (G. vernehmen ‘apprehend’), and O.H.G. 
zumft (G. zunft ‘guild,’ orig. ‘regulation’), from O.H.G. 
zeman (G. ziemen ‘ beseem ’) — both with suffix ti (Goth. J^f). 

For mf into ;/ in the above, compare md into nd (see 
Chap. III., under m). 
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A similar insertion of s is met with in the ease of the 
combination «J> — O.H.G. kunst ‘art/ cp. Goth. 
‘knowledge.’ , 

Original / also appears in Teutonic as d, when the vowel 
immediately preceding does not have the princip.al accent 
— Goth.rMVr, A.S. tvod (K wood. Sc. rw/rf), cp. A.S. H^de/i, 
wdS 'eloquence/ wffSbora ‘orator/ O.H.G. wnot (G. 
wuih), L. vSia (Q&t-); A.S. aned (E. d{rttke)), O.H.G. 
anud (G. ente), antrahho (G. enterkh), L. anas (anati-), cp. 
Sk. alls, Gk. wfisa. (ntf) ; Goth, hardus ‘ hard/ A.S. 

htard (r<i= breaking of a), O.H.G. hart, cp. with weak- 
grade vorrel, Gk, xpartu ; Goth. Midus ‘ manner/ A.S. had 
(E. -Itood), O.H.G, heil (G. -heit), Sk. keiAs ‘ form * (kvoitd-); 
A.S. synn (y = /-umlaut of //), O.H.G. suntea, sunta (G. 
sunde), Teut. base sunjo for sundjo (s^tia), cp. A;S. soS 
‘ true ’ (sdnto-), and L. soniiats ‘ genuine.’ 

In Gothic, this d (d) appears as ]>, finally, and before s — 
iaitti\ts ' tamed,’ genit. tamidis (d). 

In West Germanic dl (d/), orig. ti, by gemination resulted 
in dd, which everywhere in High German shilled to tt — 
Goth. Yridja (d), A..S. ^ridda, O.H.G, dritto (G. driife), 
cp. Sk. trtfyas, L. itrtius. 

t remains when associated w’ith a preceding spirant — 
Goth, ist, O.H.G, ist, A.S. is (/ final in an unstressed word 
drops), Gk. far/, L. at', GsySa.hliftns ‘tliief’ (JS..{shop)li/ler), 
Gk. x7Atn7i(; Goth, raf^r ‘ right,’ A.S. reoht (/</= breaking 
of a), O.H.G. reJa{G. recht), Gk. {i)ftxTCs, rectus (r^os). 

Note the passage in a few West Germanic (and Norse) 
words of initial ]>/ (orig. ff) into f—K.^.fleon ‘ flee,’ O.H.G. 
fliohan {G.fliehen), Goth, ^tiuhan, and compare the change 
(see above) of Prim. Ital. J/r and ]>/ into >5-^ (L. hr hi). 
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For examples of original d in' Teutonic take Goth. 
tiuhan * draw,* A.S. feon (/eii{A) 0 ii), O.H.G. ziohan (G. zieJteti)^ 
L. dua (O.L. douc 0 =dett^ (deuk-); Goth. wUati ‘know,’ 
AS. wifan, O.H.G. wiffan (G. wissen), Gk. /5s7>, L. video 
(yid-), cp. Fs/fiov (^eid-), and Sk. vSda, Gk. FoTSo, Goth. 
wdit, AS. wat (E. wot), O.H.G. weif (G. weiss) (uoj[d-). 

. In Old High German, before initial r, t (orig. d) remains 
— O.H.G. triuwa ‘fidelity’ (G. trejie, Fr. tr^e ‘truce ’is 
borrowed from the German), Goth, triggwa, A.S. treow ; it 
also remains after s{z) — O.H.G. ast ‘ branch,’ Goth, asis, 
Gk. o^of, cp. A.S. dst (ozdos) ; AS. moat ‘ mast ’ (‘ fruit of 
oak,’ &c.), O.H.G. mast (G. mast) (mazdos). 

Teut. t (orig. d) before / gives by gemination it, which in 
High German shifts to zz, but remains before r— Goth. 
/afjati ‘ tarry,’ /a/s ‘ slothful,’ AS. /g/tan ‘ hinder,’ O.H.G. 
/{zzan (G. /e/zen) (lad-), cp. Goth, /e/an, A.S. /edtan * let, 
O.H.G. ISffan (G. lassett) (led-) j O.H.G. lUuttar ‘ clear ’ 
(G. tauter), Goth. Iilutrs, A.S. h/uttor, Gk. ( = xXudiu) 

‘ wash ’ (klud-), cp. c/odea {domed) ‘ sewer ’ (klo^-). 

' The combination ddh (d’^dK) gives in Teutonic the result 
Goth, huzd. Sic. (kud^dho-) (see Chapter III., under z). 

As examples of original dh in Teutonic take Goth. 
bindan, A.S. bindan, O.H.G.' bintan, L. offendix ‘knot’ 
(bhend-) j Goth, grids, L. gradtts (for gredds) (ghvredh-) ; 
Goth, mizdo, AS. meord (W.S. mid, E. meed), O.H.G. 
nieta («= contraction of id) mieta, miata (G. miet/ie), Gk. 
Iti<t66e (mizdhd-, mizdM-). 

Sometimes, from local causes, the d got from original 
dh appears in Gothic as ]j— - compare rdu)ps ‘ red ’ with genit. 
rdudis (d) (roi^dh-). 

d (orig. d/l) before i gives by gemination dd, which shifts 
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everywhere in High German to //—Goth, hidjan ‘ask’ (d), 
AIS. Kddan (K bid ‘pray’), O.H.G. hiUtn (G. bitteii), Gk 
siiiu (bhidh-, bhe|dh-). 

For original tn, dtt, and dim in Teutonic, see Chapter on 
Grimm's Law. 

In all European languages the combination of original 
media aspirata + t has the same representation as original 
tenuis + t — Gk. L. absorpd (srobh-, sybh-) ; A.S. 

weft (A.S. ioejan ‘weave,’ O.H.G. wdtan (G. webetif) (yebh-); 
cp. Gk. Spo{ ‘web,’ iifahu ‘weave’ (ubh-). 

k: Sk. veJds ‘tent,’ Gk. obtes, L. vims (uo{k-), Goth. 
weibs ‘ district ’ (^eik-). 

g: Sk. vdjas ‘quickness’ (fdg-), Gk. uyif,f (ug-), L. 
i^^voged), Goth, wakjan ‘ watch,’ A.S. wfcaan {f from 
a by r-umlaut), O.H.G. weaken (G. weAeti) (QOg-). 

ghitSk. vah ‘ carry’ Gk. 'ifg.ai * chariot’ (^ogh-), 

L. veho, Goth. {g(i)wigian ‘move,’ A.S. wegan, O.H.G. 
wegan (G. {be)wegen) (^egh-). 

A reference to the preliminary account given of the 
palatals (Chap. 11.) will show that k, g, and gk are repre: 
sented in Sanskrit by /, j, and A. 

Take as examples of i, Alman- ‘stone,’ Gk. 

‘anvil’; pii ‘adorn,’ Gk. L. pictura, Gotb.^r%r, 

A.S. fdh ‘variegated,’ O.H.G. fih (G. fake ‘Siberian 
squirrel,' ‘das Eichhomfell verschiedenfarbig war’ Wei- 
gand) (peifc-, pojpk-)* 

A root-ending in a velar gives similar words in Teutonic 
—G^.fdih ‘deception,’ K.%. Jah ‘hostile,’ O.H.G.^A 
^.fehde ‘feud’), cp. Gk. aatfii ‘ sharp ’ (pejkv-, pikB-). 
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kt cppeard in Sanskrit as sA(—asA(A, Gk. o*rw, L. oaS; 
‘ indication/ dietid, O.H.G. {in)zt’ht ‘accusation’ 
IG. =/V'V), cp. Gk. (deUc-, dik-). 

kfk^ksk — ‘ bear,’ Gk. AfTtrof, L. ursus (fktlios). 

kn appears as ksh — ddkshioas ‘right; clever’ (‘south,’ 
cp. Deccan j, Gk. 6s;rff, 1- dexter, Goth, taihswa ‘the right- 
liand/ final!}' as k (but note shAsh, D sex, Goth, saihs). 

sk-=-fh (eek) — Sk. ^rfkdmi, Imposed {poracS, O.H.G. 
Jurscott (It. /orseheti) (prkskd), cp. L. prear, VtOih. fralktutH 
‘ ask ’ (prek'). 

z\s example of g take jdnas ‘people,’ Gk. yint, L. 
geuz/s (gen-), Goth, krm, A.S. gwi (;>= /-umlaut of ;/) (gp-). 

g is represented by k in ekaz//, Gk. iyiS iyiut, L. 
<;olh. tk, XH. it, O.H.G. ik. 

gd and gdk become respectively 4 and 4k, while gbk 
results in 4 bk. 

For examples of gh in Sanskrit take bakAs 'arm,' Gk. 

(Dor. for pd%vs), A.S. bbk (bog) ‘arm, bough,’ 

O.H.G. ^z/<z^(bMglui-). 

gk passes to k through /k, wliich in certain surroundings 
remains. This jk appears as j in jukSva pf. ‘ he called to,’ 
Tt ktt, owing to the operation of the law for the dissimilation 
of aspirates, examples of which in Sanskrit and Greek have 
already been noted. 

The palatals appear in Greek as a, 7, g,. 7 and g later on 
became spirants. 

Take as erauiplc of k, tOJMi ‘hear,’ A.S. kiud ‘loud,’ 
O.H-G. ////?/ (G. //!»/), cp. Sk. /rwAfr 'heard,’ Gk. xXurf;, 
3^. inclutus (klS) ; Gk. toIsm, L. dittd,cRtellae ‘ pack-saddle’ 
(klei-), cp. L. tlivus (ttt dooms) ‘slope,’ Goth, kldito 
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' sepulchral mound,' A.S. A/tT-rv, O.H.G. ffo (kloi-), cp. also 
Sb. Av *go to,’ Gk. KJJfta 'inclination,’ A.S. Atimau, O.H.CI. 
A/ineii (G. teAnen) (Wi-). 

Au appears in <rfif wtrif (m into <r), Sk. (J(f)h/an/- 
‘ complete ’ (kuntr) ; ‘priest ’ is for ej (-/•«-), 

‘suitor’ (prok-). 

For see Chap. III., under u. 

For example of Ai, note ‘sugeit>.t( {-xi-) ‘ peg,’ L. padseor 
‘ agree,’ Goth. Jaf'rs ‘ fit, fair,’ A.S. /trffer, O.H.G. 

(pak-), and confer under /. 

As examples of jf, take ytynSaxu, Sk. y/i/r, L. {t)gndsfo 
(gno-), A.S. cHawan (fine-) (cf. A.S. sa7vaii ‘ sow ’ (Be(ji)-), Gk, 
irju{eitr^v.i), L. semen), L. ingots ‘ huge ' uncouth ’) Goth. 
Aun^s ‘ known,’ Aiiniian ‘ know,’ A.S. euS (compens. length.) 
(E. uneoutA, Sc. uned), atnnan, O.H.G. Aund, cAtinnan (G. 
Aonnai) (gp-), L. {i)gnurt/s (gn-) ; ytin ‘ cause to taste,’ Goth. 
Aii/sajt ‘choose,’ AS. emsan, O.H.G. Ainsan (G. Aiesen) 
(geps-), cp. Sk. jusA ‘ enjoy,’ L. gw/? ‘ taste,’ AS. g'ssan (y 
= /-umlaut of //), ‘kiss’ (gns-), and Goth. Adusjan ‘taste’ 
(gops-) ; V 7 *v, AS. weore (eo^breaking of e), O.H.G. sverc 
(G. werA) (perg-), cp. Goth. n'aiirAjan, A.S. tvyreean (j>«= 
/-umlaut of re), O.H.G. wurehen (G. wirAen) (prg-). 

For gi, confer under /. 

gA is to be seen in the following •.—•yiit ‘ snow’ (ghldm-), 
L. Aiems (ghiem-), Sk. Aimds (ghim-) ; 

‘ support,’ Goth, sigis ‘ victory ’ (two roots have been fused 
in f%u, ■wz., uegA- and wgA-) ; ground,’ 

Goth, gj/n/a ‘ man,’ L. Aemd (ghni-), L. Aitmits, Aomo (ghom-), 
(shorn-). 

For ghij, see under /. 

ixtxtifB {txu, xf'f) * annisticc ’ illustrates the law of the 
dissimilation of aspirates. 
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In I^tin, the palatals appear as c, g, h and^'. 

c was pronounced hard, even before e and i, down to the 
aiiddle Ages. 

In Umbrian, Ital. k (I.£. k and k«) was assibilated. Com- 
pare with this the change wrought on Latin rin the Romance 
languages. 

Take as examples of k in Latin \—porcus, \.^.fearh ‘ pig ’ 
(E.Jar/viff), O.H.G. pirak (G.ftrkel dimin. * sucking pig’) ; 
jtmenats ‘young,’ Sk. /r/waAfr, Goth. (for jttvungas)^ 
A.S. geong, O.H.G./»«ir (Juwkd*)- 

ku appears in amis, Sk. ha, gen. iiinas, Gk. xim xvt6i, 
'Goth, k/mdr, A.S. k/m/i, O.H.G. k///if (G. ka/u/) (k^on-, kun-). 

For ki see under /. 

^ffgiius is for decnos, cp. daus’, g also appears forr, in 
septingatti, mngtnti, &c, cpr- duanii. The g, however, is 
by some held to be original in these tivo words. 

puleher is dialectic for puleer, poleer, (plkv), cp. plaaS 
< please ’ (ploks) and plow ‘ appease (plokv) ; mxus is for 
gnictios (giugv-); iexi, Sk. taksh ‘fashion,* Gk. rixrui ‘ car- 
penter,' O.H.G. dekseo ‘shape’ afe from (tekth-); mimd is 
for miesao, cp. Gk. ; rnulsi for mulxi, cp. Sk. atari 

‘ touch ’ (melk-) ; pastum tor pasetum, from pasiS ; posed for 
poresed (pds/uid^pdsdtuff) ; sesceni for sexanUti. 

As examples off, take argentum (igento-), cp. Gk. Afyit 
‘white’ (jg-), and Goth, nnedrkns ‘unholy,’ A.S. eormn 
(siSn) (^(z= breaking of e) ‘precious stone,’ O.H.'G. erchau 
‘right, pure ’'(erg-). 

exawen is for exSgmeti {ex, agmen ) ; pSlus ‘ stake ’ is for 
paxltts {cp. paxillus ‘peg’) (pag-s-), cp. pangd (pang-) and 
(p&g-) ; narrii, nSseor, navus, nosed, &c., have lostf. 

gk appears in I.atin initially (not before r) and medially 
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(except after and before nasals, and before 1 ) as fi. Initial 
gh before r, or medial gh follon-ed by /, or .with preceding 
or following nasal, is represented by g. Dialectically, there 
is an /representation. 

For examples of h take these : — ftorha ‘garden,’ Gk. 
■gifrtf 'fodder, feeding-place’; kariolus haru{spex, from 
spedS) ‘diviner, inspector of entrails,’ Gk. ‘gut’ (ghy-), 
Sk. hira ‘ gut ’ (ghp-) A.S. geam {ea = breaking of a (orig. o)), 
O.H.G. garn (G. gartt) : mi/u, Sk. mAhyam ; veka, 

Goth. (ga)toigan ‘move,’ A.S. wegan (E. weigk), O.H.G. 
w«gan (G. wegen) (^egh-). 

Ofg'representingg-^, the following are examples -.—gramai 
‘grass,’ A.S.gr 57 van,grette{e\ 3 j /-umlaut) ‘green,’ O.H.G. 
gruoni (G. grutt) (ghra-), q>. Goth, gras ‘ grass,’ A.S. gars 
(gras), O.H.G. gnu, (ghiSr) ; lingo ‘ lick ’ (sometimes written 
iittgno, owing to a reference to lingua), A.S. -licdan (liejan) 
(li(n)gh-), cp. Gk. Xc/^ai (leigh-) ; magnus (for megnbs), Sk. 
makUn, Gk. Goth, mikils ‘ much,’ A.S. mycel micel (fixe 
y is due to the analogy of fytel) (E. nmek), O.H.G. mikil 
niikkil (meg-) ; pinguis (for penguis), Gk. mgpt (pnghv-). 

k (orig. gk) disappeared before /, and often when between 
vowels : — major for makior (tnagis has appropriated the g 
of magnus ) ; ajo for akid; lien, cp. Sk. plikdn; blmus for 
bikinius ; nemo for neketnd; prendo for prehendo ; pratbeo for 
praekibed; diribeo from dis and kabed, &c. 

velum ‘covering’ is for mslum ((^. vestis=vostis, Goth. 
wasjan ‘clothe,’ AS. wpian («- /-umlaut of a (orig. o)) 
(90s-), cp. Gk. tnviu (Fteiv/u) (908-)); velum ‘sail,’ for 
vexlum (cp. vexillum), ftom vekd. 

f, representing orig. gk, appears m fovea ‘pit,’ Gk. ytiA. 
‘hole’ (gheigia), va. farwhts for kariolus, and perhaps in 
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mdo (ehnad-), Gk. Goth, ffutan, A.S. gmlan 

(E. O.H.G. gidfati (G. giessen) (glie9(d)-) 

In Teutonic, original k shifted to k, through intermediate 
voiceless spirant %. Initially, h is simply an aspirate (but 
not in Gothic before consonante) ; medially, between vowels, 
this is also the case, but when a consonant follows, or the h is 
final, the sound is that of the guttural spirant (G. ek). 

Medially, when the vowel immediately preceding did not 
have the prindpal accent, k shifted to 3 (the voiced guttural 
spirant), by the operation of what is called Vemcr’s Law. 
This 3 was everywhere stopped into g after nasals; in 
Gothic, it also became g after r and /, remaining a spirant 
elsewhere, though this is not brought out by the writing. 
In the other West Gcrman^ial'ects, this sound remained a 
spirant, but in High German it passed into g, which in 
Oberdeutsch partially became k. 

Original g became k in Teutonic. This sound when 
initial, and when post-consonantal (except after;) passed in 
the Upper German dialects into (written eA, eh, &a), 
but remmned in the hliddle German dialects. Between 
voirels it e\’ciywhere became ’g, (ivritten hh, h). 

Original gh became 3 in Teutonic. When initial, this 
sound was ultimately stopped into g. In Norse, on the 
oldest runic monuments, the spirant still appeared ; but in 
Gothic, as was the case with the labial and dental spirants 
(orig. bk arid dK), it was stopped into the full consonant at 
an early date. In Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, 3 remained 
down to historic times. 

In Oberdeutsch the j' (stopped 3) passed into k (;). 

Medially, the voice spirant got from original gh shared 
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the fate of the voiced spirant got by Vernci's Law from 
original k. 

For examples of h in Teutonic take A.S. hringt O.H.Cl. 
ritts, Gk. Tifixot L. a'm/s (krikds and krinkds) ; 

Ciolh. k/akjan ' laugh, ‘ A.S. MeMan (/r=° /-umlaut of ea = 
])alatal umlaut of a before A), O.H.G. hlahhan (G. lachen), 
yXiiaevt (x>.u»u), L, glocire (klok-) (?) ; A.S. hyd (j* = /-umlaut 
of //) ‘ hide,’ O.H.G. Ant (G. Aati() (kutf-), cp. Gk. xire;, 
L. euUs (kntr); Goth. {jga^eiAan ‘announce,’ A.S. teon 
(contd. from iiAotl^ ‘censure,’ O.H.G. zdhan (G. ztiAaf), 
Gk. acfxtu/i.1, L. di^ (O.L. *«») (dejPc-) ; A.S. jftT.v ‘ knife’ 
(orig. made of flint), O.HXl. saAs (G. messtr ‘ knife ’= 
O.H.G. mdf^iras m^fisaAs from O.H.G. mdf ’(A.S. wfA*), 
m//i ‘ Spciseschwert ’), L. saxitta; A.S./eax (x=As) ‘hair’ 
(E./i.v(rm.v) /iax(fc>ax), {FairYax), O.H.G. faks (pok-), L. 
fecto, Gk. cixai (pek-). 

For an example of the A that under the operation of 
Veriier’s Law became g in Teutonic, instead of A, take 
Goth. ‘suitable,’ AM,fieger ‘fair,’ O.H.G.>&^flr (G. 
/egeit vb. ‘purify’ (pak-) ; Goth, tigiis (5), A.S. -tig, O.H.G. 
‘zig (dekip, with sufiix accented), cp. Goth, taihun, A.S. iUn 
7 c>=contraction and »-umlaut from teo{A)un, the breaking of 
tchun), O.H.G. zehan (G. zeAn), Sk. ddht, Gk. osxa, L. demit 
(d^km, with accent on flrst syllable). 

The 5 got by operation of Veruer’s Law by gemination 
became gg before / in West Germanic, which gg became Ak 
in Oberdeutsch— A.S. £cg ‘edge’ (<y=gs), O.H.G. rkka (G. 
eek), L acies (ak-). 

A remains in the combination sA — Goth. sAcinan ‘ shine,’ 
A.S. sdmn, O.H.G. sdnan (G. scAeineii) (ske)-), cp. with 
weak root^ Gk. «xm, and Sk. cASyd ‘ shadow.’ 
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To illustrate the representation of j^in Teutonic, take Goth. 
Jtmu, A.S. caeo, O.H.G. Anitt chneo (G. knit) (gne?-), cp. Gk. 

(e 6 nn), .Sk. janu (ginn), L. gmS (gnfi) ; Goth, katira 
‘ com,’ A.S. com, O.H.G. e/iorn (G. koni) (gnio-), cp. !>. 
j;rSttum fgino-) ; Goth, brikan, A.S. brecan, O.H.G. bnkfuii 
(G. bref/u/i), L. frangS {.-freng?) (bhxeg-). 

The k got from I.E. g, associated with ^ gives kk^ which 
.appears in Oberdeutsefa as kyr^ (written ech and dt ) — see 
Q-pical ccamples of palatals. 

This gemination also takes place in High German before 
r—aakar, Goth, akn, Gk. L. ager. 

Original gk is represented in the following : — A.S. got (0 
liy compens. length, for loss of ») O.H.G. gans, Sk. hansds, 

inter for kinter, Gk. yr,* yiint (yunnt) (ghans-) ; Goth. 
gditi, A.S. git, O.H.G. geifJC. ga'tt), L. kaeditt (ghafdos) ; 
Goth, gaggt ‘way, street,’ *A.S. gang, O.H.G. gang, Sk. 
jangh'i ' heel-bone ’ (ghenghv-, ghonidiv -) ; Goth, maiktiut 
‘ dung,’ .»\.S. mtox for meoxti^) breaking of 1), O.H.G. 
mitt tot milut (G. mitt) (migh-), cp. !.» mingo (mingh-), Sk. 
mikami, 1 sing. pres, ind., I... mejo for meiko, A.S. migan 
(mejgh-), Gk. (ndgh-), Goth, ddigt ‘ dough,’ A.S. 

dig, O.H.G. tdc (G. /«j), Gk. ‘ wall ’ (dholgb-), cp. 
?!e..dekt ‘wall,’ Gk. rw^o;, Goth, ddgan ‘knead’ (dheigh- 
‘ smear, knead, form’) L. figftra fingi, Goth. {ga)digit 
‘ creature ’ (dhigh-) ; A.S. //( = igei) ‘ hedgehog,’ O.H.G. igil 
(G. igd), Gk. (egh-). 

Sometimes, from local causes, the 3 got from orig. gk 
-appears in Gothic as %—cp. vigt (;c) ‘ way,’ nom., with vigit 
(5). gen. 

g (orig. gk) before i gives by gemination gg, which in 
Oberdeutsch shifls to Goth, ligatt (new formation for 
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Uf^aii), A.S. litgan, O.H.G. likken {tieken, ligsen) (G. Ikgcv'i, 
Gk. (leek-). 

For orig. kn, gn, and ghn in Teutonic, see Chap. VII. 

k(B) : Sk. cctuttti ‘ I lie together,' Gk. xdpra'i./jti * basket.’ 
Goth. haMs ‘door,’ A.S. hyrdtliy^i-MtcAaai of u) ‘ liurdlc.' 
O.H.G. hurt ‘ plait-work ’ (ksrt-), L. crates (kitft-). 

•kS: Sk. ea, Gk. «, L. gue, Goth. I^du)/i, A.S. (Sea)k, 
O.H.G. (da)h (a from a, owing to enclisis) (G. dock) (kve-). 

g(y) : Sk. i^as ‘ strength,’ L. auged, Goth, dakan ‘ increase,’ 
d//k ‘ also,’ A.S, cace// ‘ increased,’ eac (E. eke), O.H G. 
ouhhdn, ouh (G. auch) (angV-). 

gtt: Sk. fivds ‘living,’ &ht (3 before * is strange, see 
below), L. okw, Goth, ksatus, A.S. ende (K ^/uek), O.H.G. 
^/ee (G. keek) (second e ‘ Zusatz vor dem got. ta ’ Kluge) 
(gvlu-). There is a guttural in vtxi (got from related p/ged, 
seewAmerican Journal of Philology, .\iii. a., p. 226), so that, 
perhaps the guttural is original. 

gh(») : Gk. ‘ walk,’ L. vestigium (?), Goth, steigan 

‘ascend,’ A.S. stigan, O.H.G. sfigan (G. f/«jsr//).(BteJghy-). 

The Letto-Slavic cognate does not assibilate, a fact which ■ 
makes for the velar character of this guttural. ' 

gky : ^.gharmds ‘warmth,’ Gk. iifitii,. L. forums, A.S. 
smarm {ea = breaking of a (orig. 0)), O.H.G. svarm (Teut. 
(fjuarmas) (ghyezm-, ghvorm-). 

The velars appear without any labial modification in 
Sanskrit, and are represented by the guttural characters k,g, 
gk, except before original e- and f-vowels, where they are 
represented by the palatals e, j, and {jti) k. It was after 
this palatalisation that e and e passed into a and a. 
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What was said about velars at the beginning of Chap. II. 
need not be repeated here. 

For examples of the guttural representation in Sanskrit 
take krtds ‘made,’ cp. Gk. xfaim ‘accomplish,’ and L. 
creare (?), cents ‘ creator ’ (Festus); Gk. ,SoDc, L. bos (from 
Oscan dialect, the regular Latin form would begin with v\ 
A.S. r«, O.H.G. chito (G. hiJi) (g^ou-) ; dlrghds ‘ long,’ Gk. 
htikiyttz, L. largits — lalgits, dalgiis (the r by dissimilation) 
(dlghuds), cp. Goth, iulgits ‘ firm ’ (dlgh«os) ; droghds ‘ per- 
fidy,’ A.S. dream, O.H.G. troiim, triogan ‘deceive’ (G, 
triigen) (dhreughu-, dhroughtj-). 

The followipg are examples of the palatalised velars— 
vdcas gen. ‘of a word’ (nom. vdk, I.E. -es stem), L. vox 
(poky), L. voco (poku-), Gk. sco? (ueku) ; Sk. jatu ‘ gum ’ 
(E. guiia(j>ercha)), L. bitumen (for b cp. L. bos), A.S. cwidii 
‘ resin,’ O.H.G. chuti, quiti (G. ZvV/ ‘putty ’) (g»etu-); jyd 
‘ bowstring ’ (g\Jia), cp. Gk. /3<o; ‘ bow ’ (g^Jija) ; hdnti (for 
jhanii) (ghsenti ‘ he strikes ’), Gk. Oihu ( = 4 )«v/w), L. offendo 
(?), cp. poios ‘ murder.’ 

The workings of analogy have often given rise to gutturals, 
instead of palatals, and vice versa. 

The velars without labial modification are represented in 
Greek by x, 7 , x- Take as examples : — xap^ros ‘ fruit,’ 
Sk, krpdi.ias ‘ sword ’ (ksrp-), L. carpd (k^fp-), A.S. hcerfest, 
Odti.Q.herbist{(3i. herbst) (Teut. har^-) (kHorp-); L. 

.cldvis (see under du), cp. O.H.G. sliofan (G. schliessen, G. 
schloss, E. sloti) (Teut. sleiit-, from sklent-) ; xoxxy| ‘ cuckoo,’ 
L. mculus (kuuku-), cp. Sk. kbkas (k«ouk«-) ; IpivyaiJ^ai 
‘ vomit,’ L. ructo (reugu-), A.S. roccettan, O.H.G. {ita)rucchen 
‘vomit again’ (rugs-) (Kluge connects with these M.H.G. 
riuspern (G. rduspern ‘ clear the throat ’), ‘ k vor der Ablei- 
G 
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tung sp st ausfiel ’) ; tyaom • seized ' (yutSeivu has the nasal 
of the suffix reflected in the root) (ghv^d-), L. {pre)fietid!> 
(ghitend*), L. praeda (for praebedS), Goth, -fftan ‘get,’ 
O.H.G. (G. {ver)gase/i) (ghved-). 

With labial modification bv appears in Greek as c before 
^von-els, before lingual and nasal vowels, before liquids 
and nasals, and before r, t, t. Before t and / it appears as r. 

Examples of «r are : — (c»S)«cof, L. {/ong)infi/us / ‘/jkru, 
Goth. ItUttvan ‘lend,’ A.S./a7/i(contraction for WtaH),OMXi. 
Rhan (G. kiben) (I^CV-), 1« Rnqud (linlsS-) ; %‘saf r,wni 
(ce=9) ({ekor-, |ekS9-), (iekVft-), L. jemr jeeinoris 

({ekBr-, iekl!9-); ‘axis’ (kllol-), cp. Sk. ebar ‘move,’ 
w/Xw ‘ go * (ff by analogy) hmurSv with reduced 

root), I... ( = fue/d), inquiRmn ‘ settler ’ (keel-) ; i'Sfiuiir,’*, 

Sk. bri ‘buy’; »TK!T6f, Sk. pabtds, L. eoctus {-queetds) 
(keeks-, peke-) ; ‘ hands,’ Sk. mb/df (nige-)). 

As e.\ample of r, take n, as above among typical examples, 
,and‘nV/; ‘ atonement,’ Sk. a * obser\'e ’ (kei-), cp. tzoni ‘ fine . 
(keoina). 

b!f after or before » (was the u generated by the labial 
modification?) appears in Greek as x — /.imt, Sk. ribas, 
L. b/pits (dialectic for iuquus), Goth. w>itl/s, A.S. soul/,' 
O.H.G wolf (efksos), cp. iXxw ‘draw’ (uelke-); xfix'Kat 
(xffxf >.o;), Sk. cabrds, A.S. laoeogel, bwcol (Teut. broegwld-) 
(keekerd-). 

With labial modification, g? appears in Greek as jS, before 
0-vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, and before liquids 
and nasals. Before t it appears as d. 

Examples of jSare : — ffofd ‘food’ (gef-), (gef-), 

L. vorare (geor-) ; Sk. gurds, Goth, baiirus ‘heavy ’ 
(gerd-), L. gravis {=grovis) (gerop-); Hint (nom. 
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‘ gland,’ L. ingucn ‘ groin ’ (ng«^n-) ; u/j,v6g ‘ lamb,’ said to 
be for diSvoc, cp. L. agm/s. 

/udo/zai derives from *^va ‘ wife ’ (gWna), cp. Boeotian 
(Suvei ‘ woman ’ (giJnna). 

As example of d take Arcad. hspidpov (also ZipsOpov, so that 
OE- from g’-! must have been something different from ordin- 
ary OE-), Attic ^upaOpov ‘ pit,’ cp. ^opd ^i^ptidKu. 

g’-‘ in the neighbourhood of v appears as 7 — ( = 
yFm), Goth, /avtm ‘woman, wife,’ A.S. czve/ie, O.H.G. 
^ifCNa (guena), cp. Sk. -jam- ‘ wife ’ (cf. jam's ‘ wife ’) Goth. 
lizvais, A.S. aval (E. qucen^ quean) (Teut. avoniz, see under 
c) (g«eni-) ; i\ayj>c and JXapfoc; (l3ovy/.6Xog and {a})-6Ko:. 

Does erpee^vg (the /3 due to analogy of erpsa^ierog ; a 
form srpsayvg also occurs) contain the masculine of which 
yvvYi is the feminine? 

With labial modification, g/ef appears in Greek as p, 
before £i-vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, and before 
liquids and nasals. Before e it appears as 6. 

Examples of p are : — <povog ‘ murder,’ cp. Sk. hdnti 
‘ strikes,’ as above ; vsfpog ‘ kidney,’ Ital. nefrones nebrun- 
dines, M.E. (/itd)neer (A.S. ezvi'S ‘ womb,’ Prov. E. h'fe) (E. 
kidney), O.H.G. nioro (G. nieri) (neghur-) ; eXap/>os ‘ light,’ 
A.S. lungre ‘ quickly,’ O.H.G. lungar ‘ quick ’ (G. lungern 
‘long after, idle about’) (Inghwrd-), cp. Sk. laghiis, Gk. 
skaypg, A.S. lungen ‘ lung,’ O.H.G. lunga (G. lunge) 
(lngh9ii-), also Goth, leihts ‘ light,’ A.S. leoht (z shortened to 
i before breaking), O.H.G. liht (G. leichf) (Teut. Uhta for 
linyja, lenyjd) (lenghu-), perhaps also L. levis (leghu-). 

As example of b, take tfe/i'w ‘ strike,’ cp. po'roc. 

Dialectically 0 sometimes appears as p — .<Eolic f>^p = 0^p, 

gle-‘ in the neighbourhood of u appears as % — 
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above; for klff as % take S»ug Sk. tiak/ids, Gotli. 

{ga)ttagljatt ‘nail,’ A.S. nttgel, O.H.G. nagal (G. nagel) 
(nokln!-), uttguis (onkhv-). 

Some new formations, got by analogy, 'intermix the various 
rqrrcsentations of the original sounds— and 0B>.pc; 
after 6A>Om and MXf v;. 

The velars without labial modification arc represented in 
Latin by r, g^ h and g. 

Take as examples : L. mpid, Goth, hqffan ‘ heave,’ A.S. 
hrbban, O.H.G. heffen (kvap-) (but see Wharton’s Etym.! 
Latina, where eapio is said to be for ctpto (kVep-), and kvop 
put down as root of Teutonic forms, and Gk. xcdos ‘handle ' 
instanced as example of another ablaut (kV6p-)} ; coxa ‘ hip,’ 
Sk. kdkshas ‘ armpit,’ O.H.G. kaksa (G. keckse, kSekse) ‘ bend 
of the knee ’ (ksoks-) ; eana, Goth, liana ‘ cock,’ A.S. kona 
(kana), O.H.G. kano (G. kakn ) ; urna for tirena, cp. urtais 
{’^vuraus) (pykv-); I.. ^r/// (geel-), Go^.kaldi, A.S. eeali 
breaking of a (orig. 0 )), O.H.G. kaft (geol*); kosth, 
VjOAi. gasts, A.S. giest (rV a /-umlaut of ea, the palatal umlaut 
of Teut. a), O.H.G. gasf (G. gas/) (ghvostis) ; L. gradus. 
( ^gredus), Goth, grids (ghvredh-). 

The different treatment of ku and ks in Greek— /cwo;^), 
Sk. divas, I. egitiis (dkQos), and t}jms (elikvon) — proves 
that the velar modification was not a full //. Compare the 
Umbrian representation of ks by /, and of kn by kv. 

With labial modification, kv appears in Latin as git, before 
all vowels, save //, where c appears — fftiis, Gk. r/;, Sk. klm 
ncut. (with k for c, taking after the masculine kds) (kvi-) cp. 
kds ‘who?’ Gk, Goth, kwas, A.S. kwS=kwar {a in 

stressed monoqrllable^ final owing to loss of consonant^ is 
lengthened) O.H.G. hauip (G. wad) Qblo-). 
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qtie before consonants results in co (cp. so for site — soror= 
sijesor) — coquo=^qiieqitd, Gk. ‘ ripe ’ (k«ek«-) ; 

queld^ as above. 

The i in linquis (Gk. eX/csj), and in sequiso, afterwards 
sequere (Gk. £-r£((7)o), proves that the change of que into co did 
not precede the weakening of e into /in unaccented syllables. 

quo passes into cti — sequontur into secuntur, quoui into 
cum, equos into ecus j sequuntur, equus, &c. were later forma- 
tions, due to the analogy of sequitur, equl, &c. 

Finally, qu becomes c — nec from neque, ac (for ate) from 
atque. 

Before Prim. L. u and consonants appears as c — arcu- 
stem of arcus and arquiieneus ; inseciiones ‘ narrations ’ insexit 
and inseque (also htsece^ imperative ‘ tell,’ cp. Gk. 'imssz for 
iv(rsc7£, A.S. seegan {eg forgg, by gemination), from sagfan). In 
jecur jecitioris, this c also occurs (see above), and in oculus, 
Gk. oaas {oy.is), 'tijjita. {hmtJi,ot) (ok^-). Before orig. /, c also 
appears — socius and sequor. 

The enclitic -pe in nempe, prope^ quippe, quispiam, is 
dialectic for que. 

With labial modification, g’-‘ appears in Latin as gu after 
n — miguo (and ttugo), O.H.G. auc/io (G. anAe ‘butter’); 
nitially, before vowels (except u), and medially, between 
vowels, as v — venio, Gk. iSahca (for /3a/x/w) (g\Jra-), Goth. 
kwitnan, A.S. cuman { = aviman, O.H.G. quetnan {chwe7nan) 
(G. kommeu^ bequem ‘ convenient ’) (guem-) ; vivus, as above 
among typical examples ; vescor { = voscor), Gk. ^6<S'/.u ‘ feed,’ 
(g«oskd) ; veto ( = voto) is quoted by Wharton as belonging to 
a root g«ot-, with which stands in ablaut-relation Goth. 
kwi\>an, A.S. cwe’Sati (gyet-) ; tiudus ( = }io{g)uedos), Goth. 
uakivd^s, A.S. Jiacod^ O.H.G. nacchuty nah/mt{(jt. nftckt)pi\iQ 
double sound represents O.H.G. transmutation.!^ WvsL'Gfep^ 
BVCL 03471 "" ^ 
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manic gemination kk, a result that vas produced when k 
(from orig. was followed 1>7 i (and r, I, rw)) (nogMtd-). 
hvs is a loan-word from an Oscan dialect ; the Latin form 
would be ws. 

This V drops after v—fitto^flugoo (hhlngv-), but fluvius 
(vi= til) ; fntor {=fruor^fnigoot),fruxfnigts, Goth, bruks 
‘ useful,’ AS. bruean (K brooK) * enjoy,’ O.H.G. bruhhan (G. 
braueken) (bhr&gv-). 

Before » and a consonant^ labialisable gn appears as g— 
gu/a ’throat’ (g9]l-?), AS. etole {eo=io-viabaai of e), O.H.G. 
ebila ({;. kehle) (gsel-) ; migrb, Gk. djueijSM (m^igv-) ; glSns 
(gui-), cp. /3aA«Mf (g»l-). 

fibula ‘ buckle from fmd, form olfigo found in 
Cato (A.S. fifek is borrowed) (dhigs-), nitor = gnlvitor 
(gnigV) Sateo is faiuvinuo, cp. u(g}aidtts, Gk. iiyfif (ugs-).- 

With labial modification, gkf appears in Latin as gt/ after 
u — ahgttis ‘snake’ (ighvl-), AS. fee /-umlaut of 
lengthened «), O.H.G. utte (G. tmke) (nghv-), cp. (?) atigi/illa 
’ eel,’ and Gk. (enghv-) ; as v between vowels — 

uiwm, ‘snow’ (cp. niugiiii), Gk. acc. sing. fern. 
(Eni(n)ghu), Goth, sndhos, AS. snaw {sna), O.H.G. s/teo (G. 
schuic) (Teut. sna/yoa-) (snoj[ghU-); brevis ‘short’ (mrcghv-) 
sometimes ranked with ^faxjhsf Goth, ganmbrgjan ‘ shorten, 
A.S. myrge i^y— i-umlaut of ») * pleasant ’ (for induced mean- 
ing cp. fastime), O.H.G. murgfari ‘ transitory ' (nirghu-) ; 
levis, see above. 

Initially, and medially, before r, ghv appears as / 
(medially also as b)—frid ‘rub,’ Gk. -g/ta ‘ anoint ’ (ghvri-), 
fremo ‘roar,’ Gk. ’neigh,’ A.S. grimm ‘fierce,’ 

O.H.G. grimmi (G. grimm) (gliurem-), Gotii.gramje/i ‘ make 
angry’ (ghvrom-). 
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These only shotr traces of labialisation in Latin. Perhaps 
/is dialectic for^. 

IVharton under this head quotes Jlavus (ghvlyos), cp. 
yjMfiz, \i-ith different suffix, and pilvus (ghvjQos), fflaus 
(f’Ubus) lulvust A.'&.geobt (gbsel^os). 

Ndmmdina and nefnnes have been referred to above. 

The velars ghid) without labial modification 

arc represented in Teutonic by h (and g^ by operation of 
Verner’s Law), k and g. 

All that has been said under palatals about the represent- 
ation of gutturals applies to velars. The labial modifica- 
tion, v;hen active, of course sometimes asserts itself, or, it 
may be, only colours the result. 

- As examples of non-labialisable hard velars take these : — 
A.S. kcttwan * hew,’ O.H.G. houwan (G. Aaueii), L. cfi(dS) 
‘strike’ (k»09-); Goth, weihan ‘fight,’ A.S. vAgend ‘war- 
rior* (E. wight ‘nimble*), O.H.G. wigant (G. wtigand 
‘warrior’) (Qej[k«-); Goth, nahts, A.S. neaht palatal 

umlaut oita, the breaking of ea (orig. 0)), O.H.G. naht, Sk. 
ndktis, Gk. L. tiox (nokst-). 

k!f, associated with x, remains as k ; — Goth. {us)-shaws 
‘prudent,’ AS. saowian ‘behold’ (K show), O.H.G. 
scottwoH (G. schauen), Gk. (ft;B)»:o(^05 ‘priest’ (skBou-), Gk. 
x»(F)fu ‘perceive’ (i)xoic», L. eaved (kVOQ-). 

Forgv and gh!f without labial modification take Goth. 
ha/ds, L. ge/u, as above; AS. gealla ‘gall,’ O.H.G. galla 
{(i.galle), Gk. yiyjtg L. fei (gbvel-) ; Goth. ]>nz|7a» 

‘run ’ (Norse ]>na/f, £. thrall), O.Ef,G. drigjil ‘servant^’ Gk. 
Tfiyv (tbivgbV-, tbroghv-). 

With labial modifiration, appears in Teutonic as kw 
k/f) ( 3 ")» ^ operation of Vemer’s Law). 
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g:o before ti lost its labial modification, in other surround- 
ings it became u or w. 

Examples are : — ^A.S. hwosta ‘ cough ’ (Scotch {kinl:)-host), 
O.H.G. /i{a')uosto (G. husten), Sk. kasal? ‘he coughs’; 
Goth, kikwan ‘ lend,’ L. ffuguo, see above ; Goth, salhwan 
‘see^’ A.S. scan (a)= contraction of ek^, O.H.G. sehan (G. 
sthtn), Gk. htfiMi, L. sector (sekv-); Goth. akTva ‘n-ater,’ A.S. 
ea (akwit) (E. Hs)land), O.H.G. aka (G. aue ‘ wasserreiches 
AHesenland ’), L. a^ua, (ak9-) ; A.S. (sdumt is a new 
formation) ‘we saw,’ i pin. pret. (Teut. si^{n)umi)i Goth. 
sh/iu ‘sight’ (Teut. sef^)unh); Goth, tewa ‘arrangement’ 
(TeuL tei-^uo), A.S. {gt)eon {^^ehd) ‘arrange,’ O.H.G. 
{j^zekim (G. zeche ‘share’), Gk. oe^ov ( = of<r>/6v) (delcn-). 

There is a new affiliation for Goth, salkwati, viz., to a root 
sekv- ‘sehen lassen, zeigen=sagen’ seen in Gk. 

(imtfi), L. inseque, inquam {insquavt), cp. for meaning diare ' 
and ociMunai (Brug. Jour., voL L, p. 258). 

The''^', got by operation of Vemer’s Law, became 
before I in West Germanic. This in High German became 
kk (see example under palatals, and cf. O.H.G. wulfa, 
quoted a little below). 

ktv in Old High German when initial commonly passed 
into n* — O.H.G. Awer, wer ‘ who ’ ; when medial, the w was 
lost, as in the combinations ku> and gw. 

kio before / gives ht — ^A.S. siht ‘ sight ’ (f=f-umlaut of eo, 
but compare the M.K eo into i before front h{t), O.H.G. 
sikt (G. sichi) (cp. for t,gku ‘ cittle,’ h. perns), Goth, salkwan, 
see above. Aw also appears as y^Goth. wulfs, &c., Gk. 
Xu'zof (p. g8); A.S.y?(no<’r(^= contraction for (gs»), O.H.G. 
jior (G. vier) (kvekvy-), by assimilation from knietyr-(-6r-), 
which gives Gk. nTrapts (=xFiTfeipfg), L. quatiuor, Sk. 
catvdras, Goth.yftfrwr; Goth, finkw, second/due 
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to assimilation). by compensatory lengthening), 

QXL.Q, finfifunf) {fli.Junf), ^fdnea, Gk. mn, I* juinque 
=quinqiie {qu by analogy of qmtluor, or by assimilation to 
folloningy//, the rowel being lengthened before combination 
«ytf)(p4n]ne). 

gas must also have appeared as ^ (b) (changed into p in 
Old High German)— O.H.G. wulpa ‘she-wolf’ (G. wolptf) 
(Teut. gen. uuI^iOs', originally ttuliuiOs ) — ^in Old High 
German,/^ before i was simplified into p after I — Sk. vqld 

(toml). 

If Goth, augo'ey^' A.S. cage, O.H.G. ouga (G. auge) are 
to rank with oathts (oks-), there must have been contamina- 
tion between two stems, viz., followed by u, and a{^u- 
not so followed, resulting in the combmadon 

With labial modificadon gf appears in Teutonic as km — 
Goth. {asilii)kwairtius * mill-stone,' A.S. erneorn (E. quem), 
O.H.G. ehwirua, quirn (gvem-). kwbtfate u loses its labial 
modification — A.S. eumen 'come' p.p., O.H.G. koman 
(Teut k(u)umana-) ; Goth, kakna^ Sk. jprrrfr, Gk. ffafig 
(gVfti-), see above. 

gv also appears in Teutonic as p (dissimilation caused by 
u in preceding or following syllable) — Goth, mairpan 
‘ throw,’ A.S, weorpan (outbreaking of e), O.H.G. toerfan 
(G. weifen) (gergS-). 

Kluge says that O.H.G. pflegan (G. pflegen) ‘care for’ 
may be connected with ^Afafoy ‘eyelid,’ ‘see’ 

(gBleghlt-^)). 

The k got from I.R gff associated with i, gives result kk, 
which appears in High German as ccA and see typical 
eumples of palatals (see also O.H.G. mcchut, quoted as 
cognate under orig. ga in Latin). 

liinth labial modificadon gh! appears in Teutonic as g 
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before u, elsewhere as m (from 3^/), and (3)w) — ^A.S. t/ni/^o/r 
‘ we bowed,’ O.H.G. niguti (G. ne(ge/i) (Tent. ytni{u)m {) ; 
A.S. weann, see above among t}-pical examples. 

After a nasal, glif is represented by jr£>— Goth, siggivan 
‘ sing ’ (senghs- (?)). 

ha) (orig. ghv) before /gives ^/— Goth, leibts ‘light,’ Gk. 
see above. 

Sometimes, from local causey the 3, got from orig. gh’J 
appears in Gothic as Oc) ‘ "’^^y * nom., ga^ (3) 

acc., A.S. gang, O.H.G. gang, Sk. jangha ‘heel-bone’ 
(ghenghv-) (non labialisable velar). 

g (orig. gte') before gives by gemination gg, which in 
High German shifts to Goth, lagjan ‘ causc-to lie,’ A.S. 
Iregan {fg=gg), O.H.G. htken (G. legen) (leghv-) (non- 
labialisable velar). 

The labial after-sound in Teutonic seems to have been a 
full tt, since Jiv and iif have the same representation — Goth. 
Ici/iwalt ‘ lend,' L. Itnquo (lejikv-), and Goth, allaoa- ‘ horse,’ 
Jm equus, Sk. divas (^0-). 

For orig. hin,giin, axiAgh/n in Teutonic, see Chapter on 
Grimm’s Law. 

There is little doubt that tenues aspiratae existed in the 
parent-speech. These may be supposed to have survived, 
where the Asiatic and European languages exhibit evidence 
in common — the suffix of the 2 sing. perf. ind., Sk. vitt/ia, 
Gk. bleia. (-tha); Sk. skhdlatni ‘I stumble’ (skhvel-), cp. 
Gk. eiaxt, (eptio.) ; Gk. L. scfnda (skh»i(n)d-) ; Sk . 
iankhds ‘shell,’ Gk. ‘mussel,’ L. congius ‘quart’ 

(konkhtt-); Sk. nakhds,G\i. ( 3 )w£ (nokhy-),L. unpiis (onkhv-); 
Gk. rpiyoi ‘run,’ Goth. Ipragfan (thxeghv-, throghv-); L. 
kabet, Goth, habdi^, A.S. hafilS, O.H.G. habit (khahh-). 

See also on Moulton’s Law in Chapter VII. 



CHAPTER V. 


Vocalic and Consonantal ArrEcriONS. Analogy. 

Bv vray of finishing what has been said on sound-relations 
in Indo-European, it will be proper to gather together 
examples, and, where necessary, give definitions of certain 
sound-processes, many of which have been already exem- 
plified in the preceding chapters. 

. These will be arranged under the heads of vocalic 
affections and consonantal affections, each set being further 
considered under the sub-heads of (i) Change (a) Increase 
( 3 ) Loss. Vocalic afiections first. 


CHANGIE. 

Vowd Assimllataon may' be regressive or progressive. 
Convenient examples of the influence of a following vowel 
on a preceding one are to be seen in the Latin redupli- 
cated perfects dtVtd, momordi (O.L. nunwrdi), pufup (O.L. 
fepup). 

Progressive assimilation is seen in eltpMnUts elemintum, 
for eliphanius elimenium. Note also semel for smul. 

Assimilation between vowels often occurs when I inter- 
.venes. This has been called the 'balancing power of 1.’ 
Notice Stdlia and Siculus, ProcUius and Procuhts. 

The assimilative force exerted consonants on vowels 
is sufficiently noticed under each vowel in Chapter II. 
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Vowel Assimilation is quite a prominent feature in 
Teutonic. 

Umlaut is a variety of regressive assimilation. The 
change is brought about by the action of the i, u, or a of a 
following syllable, on the preceding vowel. The causal 
vowel has not always sundved. 

With regard to the /-umlaut the proximate agent in the 
change would seem to have been the following fronted 
consonants. These consonant^ which themselves owed 
their fronting to a following front-vowd, fronted the pre- 
ce^ng badr-vowels. The fronting of the consonant 1ms 
not always remained. It however may still be heard in 
bridge, A.S. btytg. In this word the fronted g—cg is a way 
of writing gg (from gf), the gemination of g-— caused the 
umlaut. 

There is no umlaut in Gothic. 

{a) /-umlaut is the most original and the most important. 
It effects the following changes : — 

a (le) f 0 y . 

J**’ “ Ir S} “ »<W) 

I Sj ''C-/) 

Prior to the appearance of /-umlaut, the short a in Anglo- 
Saxon had undergone its changes to a and p. 


Examples are : — 

(Goth, haijis) hgre brucan brJ'cSCsang.jg^) 

hSi hsilaa (Goth. UBljan) eald iddia (comp.) 

gold*^} ^tCT (dar.}j. ireorpan wieiptl(3siiig.pre(.) 


dum deman heah hlehia (comp.) 

buig byrig(gen. anddat.) cEosan des5(3sins. pres.) 

{b) ti- and ^umlaut effect the following changes : — a, e, 
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/, into ta, to, to. Examples are eearu (poet), weonld, siol- 
fur (Golh. situbr). 

This umlaut is common in Norse but somewhat infrequent ' 
in West Saxon. 

(r) The change of / to e, and u to 0, caused by a follow- 
ing a or o, is sometimes called a-umlaut Examples are : — 
A.S. wer, L. o/r, I.K uir 6 s‘, A.S. nest, O.H.G. nest, I* 
nidus, I.E. nizdbs-, A&.dahtor, O.H.G. toJiter, Goth. datiAdar 
(dhugto); A.S. hord ‘treasure,’ O.H.G. hort, Goth, huzd, 
I.E. kudh-dho-. 

{d) Palatal umlaut is the name given to a change wrought 
on the eo and io that hare sprung from the breaking of e 
before an originally guttural A + consonant. The eo and io 
change to ie (i, y). Sometimes ea and & ore in this way 
converted into e and S before h, x, g, and e. Examples are 
reoht and riht {rieht), seox and siex {x’=‘hs), cage and ege 
' ej'e,’ dac and cec ‘ cheek.’ 

In Modem German, the vowels a, 0, u, when subjected 
to umlaut, appear as a (e), S, it. an appears as Su (eu). The 
I that caused the umlaut seen in the O.H.G. forms. 
Examples are; — kraft, krafte (O.H.G. kmfii)\ alt, alter 
(O.H.G. eltir) ; kalb, kalber (O.H.G. kelbir), the -ir (Gk. -*5) 
orig. belonging to sing, as well as plu. being utilised as a 
plu. suffix ; vioehte, mochte subj. (O.H.G. mohta and mohtl) ; 
fuhr, Juhre subj. (O.H.G. fuor, fuori) ; traum, trmmt ‘ he 
dreams' (O.H.G. troumity, Haas, kauser (O.H.G. kusir). 
The umlauts of a and au are written e and eu when no 
connection has to be indicated with forms in a and au. 

Rfickumlau^ as applied to the alternation of sound in 
brennen (O.H.G. brannian), hrannte (O.H.G. branta), is a 
misnomer. The a of the preterite is the original vowel, it 
is the e that is secondary (umlauted from a). 
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Another alternation of voirels (« and i) seen in German 
is due to the influence of foUoning vowels. This is called 
Brechung in the grammars. Take as examples these : — 
€rJe, irdni (O.H.G. erda, irdin) j htrdc, hirte (O.H.G. herta, 
Mrtl). e is original and remained when a followed, but 
when f followed, it passed to t. 

A similar alternation (// and o) is seen in these : — 7v:r 
mtrden, geworden (O.H.G. vmrdun, gatvordan ) ; fir, vor 
(O.H.G. firi, fora), u (changed lo « in Old High German 
when followed by i) is original, and remained when i and // 
followed, but when a followed, it passed to o. The diph- 
thong iu also passed to to (now ie) in similar circumstances 
— G. tairftitgen, M.H1G. flitgen, O.H.G. fliogan, ie has by 
analogy been driven r^ht through the tense. In earlier 
German eu appeared in some persons (O.H.G. iu). 

Brealdng is the name given in Anglo-Saxon to a change 
wrought on a preceding vowel by r + consonant I .f 
consonant, h + consonant {x'*As), or A at the end of a 
syllable, a in these conditions breaks mto ea, e into to io, 
i into io eo. Probably this parasiting is caused by the 
difliculty in bridging the vocalic space between consonants 
in difierent positions. Examples are : — 

Goth, anns A.S. caim O.H.G. elaho A.S. eolh 

Goth, staiiia A.S. steoria Goth. ahtdu A.S. eahta 

Goth, fallan A.S. feallan O.H.C. fehtan A.S. feohtan 

The CO io got from broken i always appears umlauted to ie. 

Something like breaking is heard in the American cear 
for ear. 

In Gothic before A, Am, and r, i (representing old e and i) 
was broken to e (written af). In the same circumstances u 
(representing old o and w)-was broken to o (\iTitten ad). 



This ai and are to be distinguished from the real 
diphthongs dl and du. 

The ])a 1 atal semi-vowel j, and palatal e, g, and sc, when 
initial, produce a similar result, ja and jSe becoming gea ; 
Jo and jit, geo and gto ; while ^ g, and sc, change ee, a, e, into 
ta, ea, ie. Sicvcrs places these changes under the head of 
falafai influence. 

Influence of wr. This is the name given to the Anglo- 
Saxon change of tuio (got from wi by breaking; or due to u- 
and o-unilaut) into A-S. wuht{wiht, uht) ‘thing,’ O.H.G. 
wihl\ A.S. wuitt ‘wood’ (piodu, widu), O.H.G. witu ; A.S. 
sraurd (sweard, am usually remains), O.H.G. swer/. The 
influence of a> is seen at work in the generation of a u in the 
combinations ato, ew, and iw. The resultant auw, am, 
hko passed regularly into catu, cow, tow (nearly always um- 
lautcd into tew {m). — AS. Jeame ‘ few,’ Goth, fawdi', A.S. 
ateo ‘ knee,’ gen. eneowes, O.H.G. chneo, gen. chnewes, A.S. 
niewe ttlwe, Goth, nittjis. 

Palatal Influence. See above under Breaking. 

Influence of nasals. Teutonic a often appears as (open) 

in Anglo-Saxon, a-forms however occurring side by side — 
A.S. mgnn {mann), O.H.G. mann. This o is lengthened 
when « drops— A.S. gw ‘ goose,’ O.H.G. guns. So o for 
Teutonic attx—A.S.j0n ‘ catch,’ O.H.G. ,^Aan, Teut stem 
fanx'. Compare also A.S. d representing Teut. a, I.K e, 
before nasals— A.S. mona ‘ moon,’ Goth, mena, O.H.G. 
mdno, 

Shortening of Long Vowels (not final). In Greek, this 
takes place before a, I, nasal, liquid + explosive or spirant 
—Ztis, Sk. djfSds 'sky'; jSovc, Sk. gads; Jmnie, Sk. diaais; 
SuT; part of for dfnn--; i/ujnr, 3 pin. aor. ]3ass., for 
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fiuyriw\ (sropvSiMi, cp. grpwvvvfii. Long vowels are also 
shortened before vowels — vtm ‘of ships,’ for vrif}uv. Com- 
pare the so-called transference of quantities in igTsSing for 
iarriForec, W-iun; and /V-rea for and /Vr;jF«. Com- 

pare also sdjpuv and sdynv for r,Fopuv and riFay^v. 

In Latin this takes place before /, n, nasal, liquid + 
explosive or spirant — oloes illis from -dis ; naufragiis (Sk. 
iiMs) ; daudd from dduidd (Gk. yXr\(F)ig ; gatideo, cp. 
gdvlsus, Gk, yn6it>> for yuFihu) ) venius {nenios), cp. Gk. 
diVT- ; ars artis (ftf-). Long vowels are also shortened before 
vowels — ned ‘ spin ’ for nei^d ; rel for rel. 

In final syllables also (before t, m, r, /), long vowels were 
largely shortened in Latin— and ames, eqtiam, Sk. dhdm, 
damor and daindris, animal and animdlis. A comparison of 
JiippUer (voc. used as nom.) and Zsu 'xdrep {atppa and cupa, 
littcra and litera) brings out a shortening of quantity in the 
former. The quantity stolen from the vowel was distributed 
over the time of the consonant’s utterance, as is argued by 
the gemination. The doubling is not always met with, for, 
in addition to the persistence of the old form, it is prbbable 
that this gemination had not the same pronunciation as a 
genuine doubled consonant. Compare the different forms 
of Mod. Germ, mutter and O.H.G. muoter. 

Shortening seems to have taken place in Teutonic before 
n -f- explosive or spirant — Goth, winds, A.S. wind, O.H.G. 
wint, Gk. d.(F)riiJ,i, cp. divr-, L. ventus. It also occurs in 
Anglo-Saxon in unstressed syllables — sealfian ‘ anoint,’ Goth. 
salbdii, O.H.G. salbdn (but M.H.G. salben) ; in unstressed 
components of compound words — woroldlic, cp. gelic with 
accent on second syllable, frcetewe ‘ adornment,’ tdwe ‘ equip- 
ment Goth, tewa ‘arrangement’; in words where gemina- 
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tion occurs before r — hlulior‘t:^cax’=h/utor, addre ‘ vein ’ 
-edre, also in combinations where the vowel had been 
1cn;;thcncd by compensation for lost u—fraedS ‘ infamous,’ , 
for fracTifi, cp. Goth, kutifs ‘known,’ O.H.G. cund. 

Lcnethenlng of Short Vowels. In Greek, compensatory 
.’engthening is frequent enough — *rs/»w(r.«Mw) by compens. 
for zriivu, fMfu(ehptoi) by compens. for fiifpet, Ion. youm 
•iyo'.Fa) ‘ knees,’ by compens. for yinu (Attic yivuru, in Attic 
f was elided without compensatory lengthening), Horn. 
from «>/■«; (Attic nig for ritg, ti(U {hfu) by compens. 
for The si and the w of compensation are not real 
diphthongs. 

In I.atin, all vowels are long before the combinations us, 
Compensatory lengthening also occurs — eguos , 
for eqiionSt aaius for aisnos, nidus for niedos, &c. 

In Teutonic, compensatory lengthening is met with 
before «%— Goth. ‘thought,’ A.S. ^ohte, O.H.G. 

ihShta, O.L. ionged ‘ I know.’ See above, under Influence of 
Nasals. Notice also O.H.G. meta (also mein (G. miethe)) 
‘meed’ with compensatory lengthening), A.S. mid, 
Goth. mkdS ‘ pay,’ Gk. (tieiig. 

In Anglo-Saxon, monosyllabic words {ac ‘ but,’ gif ‘it,’ ic 
■* I,’ bet ‘better,’ &c.) ending in a single consonant arc^ some- 
times lengthened. Vowels are also in this language some- 
times found long before the combinations of nasal + con- 
sonant, r consonant, / + consonant. 

OEOWTH. 

Anapt^s. This is a name given to vowel-generation. 
IVhcn initial it is called Frothesls. Examples in Greek are — 
sfjlfie, I^ ruber; ilMfpis, O.H G. lungar; Horn. 
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‘ dew ' beside ^varshds ‘rain'; Horn. i{f)siy.oei 

beside Filx»m ; L. mingd. From these examples it 

will be seen that prothesis occurs in Greek before liquids, 
P (in Ionic), and nasals. Notice also ipit/uu and fit/uti, 
i/iipytH/u and /tipyrniu, with and without the prothetic rowel. 

A vowel is generated in Latin before liquids and nasals, 
and usually takes its colouring from the rowel of the succeed- 
ing syllable— from pdditm,stngu/iis from sefiic/us, cp. 
settle/, simplex. Loan words exhibit anapt^’xis — Teatmessa 
(Tixfiuiegti), mina drachuma (Spaxpi). 

In Teutonic, Goth, miluks, A.S. meoloc, O.H.G. mihth 
(Gk. (melg-), cp. L. mulgeo (m}g-), seem to exhibit 

anaptyxis. Other examples (in West Germanic) are A.S. 
hetip^e ‘ to the army,’ O.H.G. herige (between r and /), cp. 
Goth, hafjet ) ; O.H.G. sesawer, sesewer ‘ dexter ’ (between 
cons, and tj), cp. Goth, taihswa (Gk. 6*51#?, Sk. ddkshioas 
‘rightj south’); O.H.G. wahsamo ‘growth’ (between cons, 
and nasal), beside wahsttw, •waUsan (G. amehscn ‘ grow ’). 
Goth, tva/i^att, A.S. aieaxatt (sefcs-), Gk. (nks-). 

Epenthesis. This is an accompaniment of the Palatalisa- 
tion and the Labialisation of consonants, effects that are 
produced by a post-consonantal / or tj. The palatalisation 
and labialisation echo back into, and finally become wholly 
located in, the preceding syllable, converting any \’owel 
other than i or u into an /- or u- diphthong— pcn'tw for 
pavfu ; i^aipniK for -ccpt/o;, cp. clpvw ; iiesniw for oEtrevry/a ; 
•*t7CPV * point of a spear’ for &xf^i& (VX')> cp* • Ws : Horn. 
roi' e (ruea) {orneio, Sk. fd^a ; raDpej (pafFet) ‘bull,’ beside 
Gaulish /arvos (Ktrravfo; is for Kiyiavpaj, by popular etymo- 
logy from xttrtu ‘ goad ’ and ruvfof, <= Sk. gandharods ‘ demi- 
gods inhabiting Indra’s heaven ’^)). 
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LOSS. 

Contraction. In consequence of the disappearance of /, 
«(Oi and r between vowels, contraction is common in Greek.' 
The hmtus resulting from the loss of these letters is often 
closed by this means — ftfZ contrd. from fopiu vaSi 

from rdis {‘saFn), yitooe from yituf {ymeos). When the 
votvels to be contracted are of similar quality, one long 
vowel serves — I 3 aa\nt{ (^eun'/jnFts), which passes into 
{iaeit.r,i. The contraction of tt and os gives for result close 
e and close S, written « and su — for vftitt, Sk. irdyas, 
Horn. r«S; for iustis, Sk. ushdsas. Darbishire makes f,bZs=a 
r,F<i(e)f.;, with prefix^, as in (rt Fo.- ‘bum’ as in 

«/.« ‘ warmth *) for nFOjof, and separates rt. ves- ‘ shine ’ . 
(Sk. vas, Gk. itit) from usA-; connecting the latter, as a 
weak form, with the Sus- that appears in Aurora, 

Lesb. aiuf. 

This » and «v are naturally not real diphthongs, but graphic 
expedients. If the vowels to be contracted are of different 
qualities, at times the eqt^^ of the first prevails — drur 
for itzin {aFtzm), ’Arfi!d& for 'ArpOiSo, Dor. rar gen. plu. 
fern, for raw, cp. Sk. tasdm, L. istarum', iXimug for 
cp. L. viajores (the 0 coloured the 1 into 0^ and the 
resultant «o then passed into w) : at times the quality of the 
second— Attic rSr gen. pin. fern., cp. Dor. rar above. In 
ytiov; for yintg (ymne), the 1 fell to e, under the attraction 
of the o, and the resultant m passed into ov. If the second 
of the %’owels to be contracted was 1 or v, various apparent 
diphthongs resulted-^% {ira{F)if), oJg {i{F)ig), «(•«), 
decv 7 .o; ‘thick’ (for dan 7 .tt, cp. i»«ie ‘densus’). 

Elision is a species of contraction. The Attic is the 
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iliatcot that has most pcrsbtcntl}' weeded out uncontiacted 
tomis. 

In i.atin the loss of medial / is the most frequent cause 
of contraction — tns for trties monefe for sli* from 

slat from s/a(t)rt, amPs for am3{i)ts (l.E. -ioh). 
(lontmclion docs not take place in Ixilin with the combina- 
tions tti nl and tte — tiumrS, momam, aimn. I'hc loss of h 
also gives scope for contraction — nemo for ne/iemo, Mmus 
for Nhimus, praelvo for prathiheo. Notice togo for eoago, 
df(;o for diasiu prvmo for ptvrmS. (Wharton derives promo 
lOKo, &c., from words made up of prepositions and 
adjectival endings, cp. promus ‘cellarer.’) But eofsl 
remains uncontmeted, as happens when the second vou-el 
IS long, and hxs the principal accent. 

For a common example of contraction in ‘1‘cutonic, mke 
(loth. Jut ‘ate up’ 3 sing, pret, A.S. O.H.O. freif, 
'VayA^fritit contrd. ixemfro-iti, as is seen from Coth. pres. 
f rattan ‘cat up ’ (E. fret, Ct./ressen). 

Certain AngIo-S.ixon contractions claim notice. Hic 
result ea is given by the West Germanic a ^ o,u', a (Tcut. 
(7) + o, it. Examples arc sRan ‘ shy,’ Goth, sianan ; /*mr 
‘ brow’ =/'«(«')« for finhott, O.H.G. tinhoa (G, Iraut). \ 
following s-owel after ea, from any original, is crushed out — 
frea ‘lord’ for /rrw(/>, Goth.yW;yii, O.H.G./X" {G./roftn 
' hctrschafllich,’ now’ only used as first member of com- 
pounds). 

The result eo (jo) is given by West Germanic c-f-o, e, r/; 
/, i + 0 , 0 , It; I, i + a, a. Examples are seon<=se/t(^t7)oit, 
Goth, salhtvan ; teon * censure,' O.H.G. zlhan, Gk. otixtv,-ti ; 
heot ‘promise’ for hi{fifit hejfjat, O.H.G. bihtif; and freo 
‘ free’ imfrija, Goth.yh’/V (acc. sing, m./rijano) Sk.// 7 rift 
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‘dear.* A following vowel after any eo is crushed out — 
/rt»« 'draw’ for teu(h)on, OJEI.G. siohan (G. eielien), O.L. 
dmta. 

A.S. a (Teut. «) + vowd = a— fa ‘toe ’ = take, O.H.G. 
:xha (G. se/u), I.E. daj[k9-. 

A.S. + a, ^,u,t — S=hBn ‘hang,’ Goth, and O.H.G. 
Mhan, Tout, ytuv/.-, LE. kanks-. 

Aphaeresis, Syncope, and Apocope are names given to 
different kinds of voweMoss, according as this manifests 
itself initially before consonants, medially between con- 
sonants, and finally dter consonants. That vowel-loss 
which leaves a sylldnc sometiung behind it, is called 
samprasaraita (the term of the Sanskrit grammars), e.g., uc 
"is the samprasarava form of rt vae. Vowel-loss existed in ‘ 
the parent speech. ■ - 

In I^tin take the following examples: — sum (fsmi or 
estii) due to the analogy of sumus ; agar from ages, sam- 
frasaraoa of agros, agellus for agerlus (agmtos), tette 
‘give ye’ from ci-^ie, yalde (cp. validus), mmtius for 
nasentios, auded (cp. aviAis)', Iwspts from hostpa {has- 
tipes),pnnaps from pnmeeps, Pollux from Poluluces 
He/xStixtit), ttiiper tar noviper, sindput {semi-, caput), 
sesgui- {pemissi-, gue), se^bra {semi-, Rbru), sestertius for 
semistertius, Marpor for Mara puer, prorsus for prSvorsus, 
meopteipp. utpote), dodrans {do, by-form of de, and qttadrans) 
sutgo {mb-, regb), reppult ipipepuU), die, due, &c., beside 
older /ffa, diiee, &a, tot for tote Mi (cp. fotidem), ef (cp. Gk. 
tri), exemplar and exemplSre, volup ‘ agreeably ’ and volupe 
(cp. Gk. i>.mS), found and famulus, neu and neve, ae and 
afgue, gain 'but that’ {put (abl.), ne native), sin ‘but if’ 
(if,- ne pronominal, as is the « of alioguin), siremps and 
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sircm^sc ‘similarly’ (got from the collocation ^7 rtm 
tdi'ipst — , AVharton says it is a perf. inf. of a suritno ‘ take 
up,’ so that sirem/'S /ex esto quasi means ‘ let an assumption 
be law as though — ’). 

For these remarks on quin and sin confer llruginann’s 
Journal, vol. ii., pages 212 and 222. 

In Teutonic, take the following examples — A.S. I'iseeop, 
O.H.tJ. /’hthaf), from Gk. itriexon;; Goth, aw/fs 

(Tout. u>u//itz ) ; Goth, satja * I set’ (Tout safiiH). 

In West Germanic the following rules hold in regard to 
syncope : — Short vowels drop out in open syllables (<r) after 
long syllables bearing the chief accent ; (/') after a syllabic 
bearing a secondary accent, following tint (long or short) 
with the chief accent — .^.S. Aienie (/f=»- umlaut of or, Tout. 
au), O.H.G. Aarta ‘heard’ for horila, cp. Goth, kdusida, 
O.S. mahtif^ro from md/ifigira dat. sing. fern, of nia/itif: 
‘ mighty.’ 

The second head will now be taken up, viz., Consonantal 
Affections, divided out Into various sub-heads. 


Assimilation. Examples in Greek are ten. cp. Io.uei; 
i’jX« ^e.r,i (lixro) ; iq/r„ui}Ltpr,t (ferw) ‘ with seven halves ’ ; 
r.t\,3or,i (r-rirra) ‘ secretly.’ 

In Intin, these will serve-,— /vcMre^frdmre {p/s pedis)-, 
hoe^^Jwdee-, ag^er {ad, gerd); ampulla {ampor/a) ‘bottle,’ 
cp. amphora -, pallkeri {par-, licen)-, toUp=tolnd, sollus^ 
sotvos, Gk. «l/.6f, Sk. sdreas’, omnis for opnis (cp. opes, or is 
it ? Ureal calls omnts a doublet of homines) ; gener 
{genres gemrus, Gk. yaft^f{f(^)). 
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In Teutonic, take these: — G. empfinden for enffinden 
(O.H.G. inifindati ) ; G. /timbeere * raspberry,’ for hindbeere 
* berry eaten by the hind * (O.H.G. bini-bcri ) ; G. wimper 
’eyelash,’ for windbraue (O.H.G. wintbrawa ’die sich win- 
dendu Braue’}; G. hoffart ’haughtiness,’ for hockjuhrt 
(5I.H.G. hbehvart * Art vomchm zu Icben,* cp. G. woMfahrt ) ; 
G. imbUs ’ snack,' for ittbiss {einbeissen). 

Dissimilation. This sometimes involves the loss of a 
letter or syllable. Examples in Greek are mwrit ‘ wise/ 
for cuyjTBi, ‘whispering,’ for ixf^tip/u 

‘ armistice,’ for ; rsbsri for for ; 

'sipiiiBi for fetptnop, £. burd; ^odpop for 
for jz77.By>.4;; bpifuxnt for Spu^puzTOf, a/tpopiis and 
A/tfiSiptit, zirrap ‘goader,’ for xitTuntp, iupeunt for 
>.itnipf£ ‘ intermittent fever,’ for Xrooev^/a. 

In Latin, these may serve-.— gurgitlw ‘gullet,’ cp. Gk. 
yapyuptiiv ; si«sularis and pluralis-, pidclwm {-tlo-) wAlucrum ; 
MJuer for tarcer^ cp. Gk. xapxhBt ; agrestis for agrestris, cp. 
silves/rif; crdxsa and ertbreseS-, antestari for antelestdri 
iruddare for irudddare-, x/hestris for smimestris-, sfipendium 
for sapipntdium ; nuMx for nutritrix; vituperdre for vitir 
iuperart. 

One or two .examples for Teutonic may be given — 
O.H.G. mamiul (G. marmel) from L. marmor-, O.H.G. 
iurtiltuba (G. turteltaube, R turtle) from L. tiirtiir] 
Goth; awistr ‘sheep fold,’ for awhvistr, A.S. eowestre, 
O.H.Gr (wilt, 

Assihilation. This is a name given to the conversion of a 
dental to' s. The following examples from Greek will serve : 
s— wttf (cp. L. path) } ‘ doubly’ qx d/neXro;, Goth. 

zfaPps, .A.S. -feald, O.H.G. (cp- ^ ®) 5 (I>or. 
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'T-lf.-jTi) ‘last year,’ cp. Goih. /aimas ‘ old,’ A.S. O.H.O. 

/r/tt (G. ‘ vorjalirig '). 

Labialism was the name gi\*cn to the passage of the velar 
guttural into c, i3, p. See Chapter IV., under velars. 

Dentalism was the name given to the passage of the txlar 
guttural into v, n, i*. See Chapter IV., under velars. 

Rhotacism is a name given to the change of s into r (sec 
Chapter VII., under Vernik’s Law* and Conn-ay’s Law) or to 
the appe-arance of r for /. 

Labdacism is a name given to tlic change of r into /. 

Voicing. £.\amplcs are L. guhernS borrowed- from Gk. 
ruSmuai, .0//rr;/r borrowed from Gk. (see Chap. VII., 

p. 171 ); I. augultts, cii. anmsi I- singutus {semiMs); 1.. 
rvjipV/// for rtdnfi, on the analogy of where the ^ 

IS said to be original (palatal g); U (Gk. 

’Axfuyat) ; quadra ‘ square,’ for quafra ; L. a/>, oh, sub (q*. 
Gk. fw/, ic*). 

Unvoicing. Examples are h.amurca ‘ oil-lcc.s’ borrowed 
from Gk. &!iir/r, ; 1- spciunca, borrowed from Gk. ; 

citrust another form aieedrust borrowed from xibto;; /cr/tlnt 
‘ pole,’ for fertiga, from fertingS ; aj>ut and kaut beside n/c 
and baud. 

Metathesis. Examples of this common interchange of 
letters arc Gk. xafliS. and xfaein, E. svas/ (A.S. nw/s and 
aw/, L. !■«/«) ; E. ask (A.S. asdan and drsia/i) ; E. brigk/f 
A.S. bear/// and 'brcht; O.H.G. ^y/b (G. essig {g for dt in 
unaccented syllable), A.S. (ced (for d cp. abbod from ab- 
bd/e/n)), ' aus adk fiir ateka,' got from L. acetum by trans- 
position. 



Bednplication. Examples in Greek are these Ordinary 
reduplicated perfects; iar^xa (etarSaut)', Sffuya 
tTltafrai^ateitMfrai)-, tamt {FtFoixa) •, t7fiixa 

(FtFtfr,xa) ; iyfiytfu, axtain, ; ivhr,fti, lermu (ffitrrS/u), 

cp. L. sis/J, tnfti {«icr,fu)i yfyta/iMi, c/crru, vapfufu; drtv 
Horn, ititnr (the theoretical form is iFtFm,i, with weak root; 
has the Homeric form prothedc i (cp. iFfhaat, or (and the 
ti persists through the moods) was there before contraction 
an analogical restoration iFtFttfu with t from the forms with 
rt. Fttr.y Notice also yapyapftln ‘ uvula,’ cp. L. gur;gu/io ; 
<nftfpr,oiiii • wasp,’ cp. Sk. bambharas ‘ bee ’ ; ntiapv^u 
’’mutter’; j3d^j3a/a^ cp. L. balbus; «Buva}ji ‘ilour-dusL* 

From Latin take the^ — ^the ordinary perfect of reduplica- 
tion,' e.g., sp<^ttdl for spespondi ; sidi (sesdi, sesdt), steH for 
siesii, seidi for seieidi, tuR for tetuR, rtppen for rtptperi igtgnoi 
querqumts ‘shivering cold,’ murmur (Gk. /upitupu), quis- 
‘ droppings of trees’ (Gk. r^exu7^rm). 

Aspiration. Take as example these : — iotif ‘to excess,' 
due to influence of SXig, Sp«ti^ ‘ sapling,’ due to influence 
of aptrv 'sickle'; iw/o, due to influence of and isrii; 
i/itpeg from root vl- ‘ wish ’ not M- (Darbishire, Spiritus 
Asper) ; humerus, q}. Gk. ipsag. 

Gemination. This is a name given to the doubling of a 
consonant; sometimes in certain manifestations the name 
Affiieation is given. Examples are common. Gemination 
often occurs in West German before £— A.S. hqbban (Goth. 
hajgan), A.S. Iqigan (Goth, iagfan). Many examples have 
already appeared. 

Epenthesis is the name given to the insertion of a con- 
sonant Examples are ardpa, /uamsRpfu (q/»>V«)> fufi^-nxet 
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(cp. SfljSforof (cp. L. moriot^ ; exanplum, temflum, 

eompsi ; thundery nightingale, kumhle (A.S. tSunor, nihtegale, 
L. humi/is). 

Epithesis is the name given to the addition of a consonant. 
Examples are lamb, tyrant, lend, midst, thumb, sound (A.S. 
lam{b), Gk. ripanes, A.S. ISnan, A.S. midde, with gen. suffix 
and excrescent /, cp. whilst, amongst, A.S. Si/tna, M.E. 
saun). Note, with suffixed d, G. ir^end=^O.^.G. iergen, io 
(G.y>) wergin (A.S. hwc/gea ‘anywhere*) (-^‘» = Goth. -hun, 
L. -atnqud). 

LOSS. 

Deaspiiatlon. Take as examples of the lifting of the 
aspirate these: — oSxef dialectical, L. sollus', SSpeoe dissi- 
mdated by 6; inp ‘without,’ q). Goth, sundrb, A.S. siindor 
(E. sunder), O.H.G. suntar (G. sondern, besonders), ^vith 
which some connect &nu, O.H.G. ano (G. ohne)', ippu 
(irpi-apu) dissimilated by p ; Uot by dissimilation ; tper, 
(Sk. varshds) by influence of anaptyctic i{F)ipon ; for 
Mu (Sk. san ‘accomplish’) (due to dissimilation effected 
in the second person sing, of the present where d:<ira/ be- 
came anhai, or to the influence of the Greek representa- 
tive (seen in aejuivos for of Sk. van ‘desire, obtain’) 

(Darbishire, Spiritus Asper) ; Swg and sws, which come 
from different roots that have got mixed, cp. Sk. sdnas 
{anyds, Gk. two/), L. senex, Goth, sineigs ‘old,’ E. syne-, 
prensus for prehctisus. 

Aphaeresis. Examples are conivere ifSgmvert) ; sub, sttper, 
cp. Gk. i^uatpbf; lotus for flatus-, lac (Gk. yoXa); mitts 
(cp. ebgttStus)-, nosco (cp, ignoseb); narro (q>. ignartts)-, 
liquiritia (Gk. yXvxippi^a) ; vivus (AS. ewic ) ; venid (Goth. 
hwiman) ; Jupiter and JDiespiteri Janus and Diana-, laena 
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from Gk. yrtMnit, by influence of lana which has Ipst a v 
{cp. veiltts ) ; iego (Gk. eriym^ ; pumex (spuma ) ; funfftsiaaa 
tfiyyt;- viordco (O.H.G. smerzen (G. sclimersm)) •, nix 
(Goth, sndiws) ; langued (A.S. slttc ‘ slow '). Note also IL 
Jm/, e/ad, raven, lisp, root (A..S. hlaf. Chancel's ydad, A.S. 
hra^n, A..S. wlisp adj., A.S. wrotan) ; /*S»ag for e/ium^ ; Atfte 
for e/juce. 

Eethlipsis. Convenient examples of the crushing-out of 
consonants arc furnished by the Anglo-Saxon dropping of 
d, a, s, and st before verbal st See also under Contraction. 

Apocope. Examples are y&lja, {y&tMxni), t>.iyf(r), «i;rA)(3}, 
«a7.£;=xa7.ftio (the $ in such words is due to the reten- 
tion of the ; that had been generated from the 0 in certain 
conditions of the sentence-life of the word), lac (lactis), cor 
{cordis), os (ossis), fat:-.~(farris), mel {mellis), praeda{d), 
man{d), l^i5{i). 

Many general examples are scattered up and down in 
Chaps. IL, III., and IV. Many examples of English sound- 
processes are to be met withnn Chaps. VIII. and IX. 

It will be necessary to give a little space to a notice of the 
laws for flTuJH in Teutonic (Auslautsgesetzc). 

Notice the following facts concerning finals in Primitive 
Teutonic : — 

I. Final m became n. This when protected by a particle 
remained— Goth, yana, but otherwise, as did original n, 
dropped afier short vowels — Goth, wulf (a), Gk. ?.ux»y, L. 
lupum. 

After long vowds the nasal lost quantity, dropping oiT 
afterwards in. the individual languages. 
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Goth, taihun ‘ten,’ «/w« ‘seven’ retam their final « 
owing to the influence of the ordinals tafAunda, *sihinda. 

2. The sounds that were devdoped out of original t and 

dropped off— Goth, kwa (L. GaCalientn (^rwa]*), 

3. Original -a/, du became -tti, -an — Goth. gWdi ‘to a gift,’ 
cp. Gk. p^w^^for ‘/oif&i, Goth, ahidu ‘dght’ (oktSy), ansiai 
‘to a favour’ (*anstii loc., cp. Gk. 

Otherwise the endings in Teutonic were full endings. 

The following laws about finals hold in Gothic 

1. Long vowels that were originally final, or had become 
final in Primitive Teutonic were shortened in polysyllabic 
words— Goth. /f/^a ‘yokes' (Sk.jt/£-d, O.L. jr/gd), Goth, 
fi/ifm ‘I bear’ (Gk. fifti), Goth, hwamma ‘to whom,’ cp, 
kwaimneh ‘ to every one.’ 

Long vowds remained in monsyllables, and in words that 
originally ended in nasals — Goth. acc. sing, fern.. Dor, 
rifr, Goth, halrtd nom. sing, ‘heart’ f*kerf0n). 

2. Short vowds, excepting a, that were originally final, or 
had become final in Primitive Teutonic^ dropped ofi*. This 
law applies to the final syllables of poly^llabic words that 
ended in a single consonant, urdessthat were consonantal i 
or u. Examples are Goth, wdii ' I know’ and ‘ he knows ’ 
(Gk. cTSet and cTSt), Goth. <^‘ from ' (Gk. dv 6 ), Goth, iafny 
(Sk. MdnUt), GotH. wu/fi (Gk. >.vxor) ; but filu ‘much’ (Gk. 
coXv'). The law is inoperative in the case of original mono' 
syllables — Goth, fr ‘ he ’ (L. «), Goth, hvta ‘ what ’ (L. quod). 

3 Short and original final -ai and -oi became a in poly- 
syllables — Goth. Mirada ‘ he is borne’ (Gk. fifijui), daga 
‘ to a day’ (dhoghvoi loc.). 

Of consonants the only primitive final kept in Gothic was 
s. The only primitive consonant-group that remained finally 
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Teutonic -i, -3, -s were unvoiced finally. Final -rz 
passed to -r through -rr. 

, The following arc the laws rdating to West Germanic 
-finals: — 

z. Final long vowels coming down from Primitive 
Teutonic were, shortened in West Germanic— O.H.G. bint, 
AS. ben (in West Saxon the optative termination -e dis- 
placed note Mercian beoru, North, bero (Gk. 
belong^g to die d-dcdension A.S. siefu, (O.H.G. geba is 
the acc. form), cp. Goth, giba (in Gothic orig. ~a and -0, 
when shortened, came to a, and not », as in other Teutonic 
languages) } O.H.G. riri imp. subj. 3 sing, of risen 

■‘MV 

2. After this law, there operated the law of syncope 
referred to above, by which the short vowels of dissyllables, 
when final, or followed by one consonant, dropped oif 
•if the first syllable were long. This dropping off also 
took place in polysyllables with a secondary accent on the 
penult Examples are AS. wti// voc., O.H.G. wolf from 
*wulfi *wul/e (Gk. >.fai) ; “AS. wulf nom., O.H.G. wolf, 
from *wulfaz (Gk. >.bK»s)’, O.H.G. inlin (G. inlen) (*trj>inaz), 
AS. bt'nS, O.H.G. binl (fbiriAi), Note with short first 
syllable these O.H.G. fihu (L. feat), A.S. wini ' friend,' 
■O.H.G. wini if’winiz). Levelling sometimes furnishes 
seeming exceptions, e.g., AS. 'bear* imperat, O.H.G. 
bir (Gk. psVO- These, took after imperatives that dropped 
the vowel according to rule. 

3. There ^vas a later shortening of long vowds occurring 
in polysyllabic words that had dropped -n or -2 after the 
long' vowel ; in -e and -o from the -ai and -aw that were 
either already final in Primitive Teutonic, or had become 
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so by loss of -s ; and in the A that came from -ni. Examples 
are A.S. hana ' cock,’ O.H.G. hano (Teut. yjtnon) ; A.Sl 
menigu (the -» taken over from the a-declension}, O.H.G. 
tnanagi (Teut. mana^n) ; A.S. dage, O.H.G. tage (^da^i 
loc. as dat.), cp. Gk. dixu ; A.S. ^ai/a ‘ eighty,* O.H.G. a///o 
(okt6a) j O.H.G. av// ‘thou wilt’ {*a>i/is ozig. optative of 
a verb in -m ') ; O.H.G. ges// nom. plu., from *^silz *ytstiiizy 
cp. Goth, gasieis. 

Final -z dropped off in West Germanic, -s remained, but 
had in man}' cases been supplanted by -a. See Qiap III., 
under s. 

When by the action of the laws for finals a nasal or a 
liquid (preceded by a mute) lost the succeeding vowel, it 
became vocalic, acquirii^ syllabic power; in West Ger- 
manic a vowel was often generated — Goth, akrs fuglSy 
k-S. aeer fugol, O.H.G. aechar fogal. In such a position 
consoiantal i or « became of course vocalic — Goth. hiiT 
‘come here,’ old imperat, for hirji (2 plu. hirji'f ‘come 
ye here ’). 

'These remarks, supplementing incidental remarks made 
in Chaps. II., III., and IV., must sufiice. 

This seems the place to speak of the action of that im- 
portant agent in sound-change called Analogy. 

In Chaps. II.-rV. have appeared numerous illustrations 
of the reign of Phonetic Law. 

These two principles are the prime solvents in matters 
phonological, and account between them for the form of all 
the native words in a language. 

In dealing with foreign words the effect of their own 
proper phonetic laws has to be discounted. 
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Owing to the intimate inter-relations of Phonetic Law 
and Analogy, the second remodelling the work of the first, 
and toning down the diversity produced by its action, a 
clear conception of the scope and action of the one involves 
' something similar regarding the other. 

Phonetic Law is coirecdy, if somewhat grandiosely, 
defined by the now wdl-known shibboleth ‘ Phonetic Iaws 
have universal validity’ (Allgemeingiltigkeit). This truth, 
is not empirically demonstrable by proof got from any 
random examples blindly chosen, but only deductively 
necessaty by consideration of what is causal and initial in 
sound-processes. Sound-change as a rational process on 
large lines, and as the organic agent its results show it to 
b^ does not begin with a few words, and get extended to 
others, but is due to th^induced action of the pronouncing 
organs, which, supplying the accomplishing impetus, will in 
every word similarly mould the same sound every time it is 
acted on in the given circumstances. 

It cannot then happen that a sound-change will take 
place in certain cases, and in- certain other similar cases not 
take place. Die Lautgesetze tvirken blind, mit blinder Noth- 
wendigkeit (Osthofi). Two difierent results cannot (unless 
as difierent st^es of development) be lefened as descend- 
ants to one sound-group. 

The possible dop^lfbrmett must bear the relation of 
mutterformen and lothitrfttrmen. SekwesUfformen are inad- 
missible. For instance fuH^ws and /s»c/^o»«c carmot both be 
derivatives from a form /ui^wetg. comes regularly 

from /tf/^ons (Sk. miluyasas), while luffyns is an associa- 
iionsbildung, getting im r from 

Within a prescribed area (and in the case of individual 
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laws, it may a pr«cribed period), phonetic law is 
absolute and admits of no exceptions. That area is the 
one in which the phonetic material to be reasoned on 
has accumulated. 

Not that here all is explicable. After everything that 
comes under the head of analc^cal change has been allowed 
for, after everything foreign, every dialutmischung has been 
discounted, even after observation has been confined to the 
average speech, there remains much that is- ineiqplicable. 
Part of this iner^licability is due to the fact that before we 
can discern the action of laws we must know them, anld we 
cannot be said to know all the laws that have wrought on 
phonetic material All this has to be admitted, but let not 
therefore sporadic change (Lautvertretung) be ranked as a 
solvent 

As an instrument in practical research, Phonetic Law 
su^ests lines of investigation, supplies tests of truth, and 
warns us off impossible tracks. 

If one considers the large mass of r^ular phonetic change, 
there is nothing for it but to assume the working of regular 
phonetic law. Its adoption as a working hypothesis has 
begotten methodic research, has led to scrupulous accuracy, 
and has stamped out narrow generalisations. Its positive 
results are many, and of much moment All through these 
chapters there appear prooft of this. 

Analogy, as distinguished from Phonetic Law, is a con- 
structive force. It introduces method; it fixes bounds; it 
sorts the stuff that phonetic law disarranges ; it reduces use- 
less isolation ; it seeks for harmony ; it forms proportions ; 
it runs series. Grouping and system argue its presence^ 
ungrouped and straggling forms are likely, when interpreted, 
to furnish illustrations of the working of phonetic law. 
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Analogy is the p^chological factor in language, Phonetic 
I^r.- is the physiological. The latter is a pioneering foice^ 
panly creatis-e, partly destructive, the former, a reserve 
force, auxiliar and architectonic 

.Analogical action in a particular direction is never neces- 
:nr}’. Its detection depends on individual skill, and is not 
a consequence of its a priori presence. 

An analogical formation does not oust the old formation. 
The tvro may long co-exist 

Analogical explanations are to be submitted to subjective 
tcst«, any comnetion they may carry with them is external, 
and lased on the number of parallel instances. 

Phonetic Law and Analogy complement one another. 
•The more strictly we stand by the one, the more frequently 
have tre to bring in theotber. 

Examples of the svorking of analogy will close this 
chapter. 

These may conveniently be classified under the heads (1) 
Meaning into Form; (2) Form into Meaning; (3) Form 
into Function ; (4) Function into Form. 

Likeness in meaning or kind has led to approximation 
in form ; likeness in form, to misapprehension or misplace- 
ment of the meaning of tiic name, or to misapplication of 
significant elements ; and likeness in function, to transfer- 
ence of formal and functional elements: 

I-Iead (2) furnishes examples of what is called popular 
etymology (A’’olksctymologie). 

MEAiima mTo form. 

of the workings of 


Some of the 
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Annlopry on tlic.sc lin«. arc scon in rcrtniii icsnU « prof!::co« 
by IcvcUinj:. 

'I'hcsc appear (1) in Nouns and Adjci-tivcs, aiul arc 
mused liy tlie influence of case on case: — <Jk. ^mV#, 
"v/i'u ittri for ihe regular (with weak praile) funns 
fJ.j’n, rr.jra''/, cn'/jri (Ionic), Ctuei («-<:) (I’indar), by influ- 
ence of tlic otiicr cases, cp. also nnici for uctrit (cr 
niih 1 from other cases; 1- /iMor and nr/' >r {or /..w/'n 
anti tin'-i's, by influence of the r of oblique cases, fiUns, 
,Src., with an ? got from influence of m-?s, Arc. (fw- 
fveis - mjes ) ; ytliiKO (.VS. gtolu), shudiKi' (A.S. scendn). 
also sAi*— these words get «• from the oblique cases; 
(i. rank (.M.ll.d. riftk rukts). See. — in such words the 
k of inlaut has generally supplanted the tk of auslaut, 
but we have still .such contrasts as hack kSkeri (z) in 
Verbs, and are caused by the influence of peivon on per- 
son. number on number, and tise on case : — (Ik. t.’ 

(cp. nV >.<;«), due to the t of iec.; /. ><• and drav' 

need ns participles ; Vt.tcts for tois v’.-nr (I» rUa 

f/y<' “.•//. j ; iu jftffCSl Jlicaf {or ^ie^c J’cti},( ) C, 

sekaitt S‘kKitleit{oxO.\\.VuSKeid sniluini (3) in Derivatives, 
and are t'auscd by the influence of primitives : —Ica/aice for 
/rt/rt»c«'f l>y influence of ieaf ; (1. aKhtrrr/ (M.H.t 1. aKlimrld). 
a reformate after rwrl ; Ital. Kmw.ht for iU'i;an/a, by influence 
of lua-cin. 

The influence noticed under the Last hcatl is .some- 
times rcs'crscd: — Lcsb. 'tj'.ht* after •ziii-ni;, /mran with 
sound hc-ird in /d/n»;axc, instead of the usual name-sound 
of <7, though the norm.*!] influence between primitive and 
dcriv-aiivc is also evidenced t^* the other pronunciation of 
/a/n>/:axe. 
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The changes prodneed by etymologising may be brought 
under the head of levelling— (M.K faute), by accommo- 
dation to fallen, throne (M.E. trone), by accommodation to' 
'•iitts. 

Related meanings lead to approximation or contamina- 
tion in form. Examples arc Sk. ndpatam ndptra (for ndptS), 
after pitdram pitra. Sec. ; Gk. itxaat with 0 from the numbers 
with -xotru; Gk. rfiran; modelled on hunt StKant; Gk. 
i’jMi with aspirate from association with as its 

perfect : Gk. with i - from the nom. lyti (cp. Mod. Gk. 
se-i) ; T*'r. tien sien fO.Fr. tnen men) by analogy of mien 
(O.Vt. mien). 

For an c.xample of contamination take itineris gen. of 
iter, duo to the mixing of two genitives iteris and itinis ; 
O.H.</. bim (G. bitt) produced by the mixing of the products 
of two roots, viz., bhe^ and es-, cp. A.S. beom and Goth, 
i/n. 

Formal characteristics are often due to association in 
meaning. Thus the Greek nouns of the second declension 
ending in -0;, and meaning''‘way,’ assume the gender of 
toot; names of towns assume the gender of Latin 

names of trees take on the gender of arbor ; hunms takes 
on that of terra ; Fr. ttb masc. (L. aestatem fern.) goes over 
to the gender of the other seasons hiver, printemps. 

The relation that subsists between congeneric words often 
leads to an adaptation of form to form. Examples are Gk. 
hieln with e from erfiaht ; Gk. /xqztr/ with » from evxtVf ; 
Gk. I'xtreouv modelled on ixvoout ; Gk. q/xff; (^olic 
with aspirate from v/u% (Sk. base jnuhmad) ; L. gravis, 
which assumed in Vulgar Latin the vowd of levir, whence 
Ital. greve-, female {lA.'Ei. femele, O.Yt, femelle) by influence 
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of vialt\ ncitliff (A.S. J’rov.E. tiat/ter, K. nur), by 

association with eUkfr (AS. ^s^r), 

I may here give one or two examples taken from Ijioom- 
field’s most suggestive article ‘ On adaptation of suffixes in 
congeneric classes of substantives ’ in the American Journal 
of riiilolog}’, Vol. XII. I., from which I have borrowed the 
words 'congeneric' and ‘adaptation.’ 

In this article he gives good reasons for attributing the 
form of ct-j; to the influence of ihti;, both denoting [urts 
of the body ; for attributing the »-inflcction of (loth. JTiliis 
to the action of kandus, which has the //-inflection in 
Teutonic, though probably this was not the original 
inflection. The impulse towards the //-inflection w.ns first 
given by kinnvs 'chin, check,* an original //-stem (Sk. 
kdnus ‘jaw,’ Gk. y/iw; ‘jaw,* \^senuhtits ‘ belonging to the 
j.iw’). There first ensued a rapproekement betirecn the 
declensions of “^kinus, and of the stem kand-, this being 
furthered by the presence in the latter r>f the (ju.-isi-//-form5 ’ 
that represented original m and t/, viz., acc. sing. ka/!dn{m), 
dat. plu. kandum(i), acc. plu. kanduns. 

These two words, the one originally, the other second- 
arily, of the //-declension, then influenced the congeneric 
nouns with which they must have been often paired, kandus 
dominating/^/!//, and kiKiius, A///]*///. 

In the same article he speaks of the / of Goth. kiivU(a)s 
‘white* (kueijos) as perhaps due to the influence of the 
congeneric sjvarhts (suordoi). 

He attributes also the extensive cmplojincnt of stems in 
rand // — Gk. f,Taf z-raro; (ar=trr), \,.je:ur jednoris cliap 
cSi’aro; (Br«=t/r); L. femur feminh', I* aedpiter (cp. Gk. 
itrJji, 'TTifit; popularly connected with acdpio) and /emit 
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(ficlna ) ; && — to the exertion of analogical influence by a 
few nouns. 

Similarly the appropriation of the suffix -xo', -x-, by certain 
Greek class-names (birds, animals, plants) — yXai/g ‘owl,’ 
‘crow,’ x4xx»§ ‘cuckoo,’ &c.; a?g ‘goa^’ i}.iStniS 
‘rox,‘ ertig ‘hare,’ &c.; wiwg ‘reed,’ ‘ grape,’ 

‘ lettuce’ ; &c. — ^is due to the influence of certain dominant 
congeneric nouns. 

FOB.M mXO ISEAinNG. 

An alteration of form usually goes with the new or per- 
verted meaning read into the old form. 

Examples are incentive {indnere ‘to give the note’} 
associated with derivatives of incendere and so misused; 
cutlet fFr. dtelette (L. n»?a}} associated with cut', G. wahnsinn 
(qx E. wanhope, wanton) from adj. wan ‘ empty ’associated 
on the disappearance of this word with the noun wakn 
‘delusion’; ‘Jerusalem’ owing its form to 

association with iifo's; TS..JnlJry (O.Fr. berfrm, M.H.G. 
t<ercvnt ‘ watch tower ’ (cp. G. bergen protect and firiede 
‘peace’)) got from association with bell-, K crayfish (Ii£K 
crevis, O.Fr. escrevisse, crevisse) got from accommodation to 
fish’, E. causeway (O.Fr. aiude, L.L. calciata (via)) by accom- 
modation to way, K »/yr/eo’(-plays), acted by craftsmen 
(O.Fr. mestier, I* ministerium), from association with mystery 
(Gk. ttvernfm)', G. eiland (M.H.G. eilant ‘solitary land’) 
associated with (e/ ‘ ^ ’ and) land ; edit ‘ real ’ (M.II.G. e- 
haft, e (G, chi) ‘law^ commonly associated with oAten 
‘value,’ and written acht’, G. sundflut ‘deluge’ (O.H.G. 
sin-vluot ‘great flood,’ cp. 0.singrun, Goth, sineigs, £, lyne) 
got from association with sdnde ‘sin ' ; G. maulwu//* mole ’ 
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(M.H.G. moliwaf* mould thrower/ q>. Shakspeare’s mold- 
•marp. Sc. nwmditwari) a * volksetymologische Umbildung ’ 
on mouth.’ : 

FOBM INTO FTTNOTION. 

Certain common endings have been generalised. Th^ 
have ousted strange endings that bore more or less resem- 
blance to themselves. For example, pleaatre (O.Fr. plaisir) 
has fallen with measure, nature', tardy (O.Fr. tardij) has 
taken sitsx guilty, meaty ; surgery (O. Fr. drurgie) has accepted 
the yoke of sorcery, thievery. See.; sausage (O.Fr. satidsse) has 
gone over to courage, visage, &c.; syllable (O.Fr. sillabi^ has 
put on the ending of parable, constable, &c.; and reprimand 
(L. lyei) reprimenda) has been accommodated to command, 
demeutd. 

Just so with prefixes. The aggressive n of the new con- 
ting^t of I^tin words has replaced its descendant in inspire 
and intend, &&, and threatens to do so in words like 
enqedre. 

Notice too, how in recount, repeal, refine, re- has regained 
living fulness, and in its re-growth, cramped out of e.\istence 
the a (L. ad) of the Old French originals raconier, rapeler, 
raffiner. Advantage (M.E. avaunfage, O.Fr. avantage (pb, 
ante)) bears ^vitness to the assertiveness of ad. So too with 
the related advance. 

FUNCTION INTO FORII. 

A transference of dements is seen in Saixfiriir for the 
regular in the imposition of the endings of n/'-stems 

on >.(w, an »-stem (cp. L. leo leonis) ; in the extension of 
the genitive ending -s, in English and German, beyond its 
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former sphere — E. ladfs maid and lady-day, G. des vaiers 
and M.H.G. des vater, G. Uehesschmerz, where the s is due 
to analogy and not to atavism (in Gothic the gen. fem. ex- 
hibits j-); in the encroachments of umlaut, in German, into 
other than /-stems — G. tochter and O.H.G. toJiter\ in the 
extension of the long vo\vel|proper to the subjunctive of 
thematic verbs to non-thematic verbs — non-thematic "w/xsv 
(Homeric 7o/^£v) ; in the assumption of the augment by 
^P'^v = ^p7} noun, I in the appearance, in and 
if a^royg, of a, which had apparently acquired a sort of func- 
tional value from its occurrence in cpds. of dsxa, iwiai 
in -7iisl for -isl in todaccofiisl, from influence of pianist, 
machinist, &c., in the -tism of egotism (cp. egoism ) ; in the 
generalisation of the verbal 'ige? 2 , properly belonging to 
adjectives in -ig, evidenced by its appearance in rei?iige?i, 
Jiicldigen, befriedigen. 

Some of the examples appearing under this and other 
heads might be given as examples of what is called pro- 
portional analogy — : Swsipotrjjv ; ; croX/rjjg : coX/tjjv ; 
Xswy : Xsoi/ra : : yspojv : yspovrot. s7p7}xa (FsFs^jjxa) by its action 
as a member of proportional groups is said to have 
caused the manufacture of s7X?jpcc, and and 

-s/Xsy/xa/). 
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ABLAUT AND ACCENT. 

Ablaut (vowel-gradation) is the name given to sound- 
variations in the vocalic elements of cognate words, or word- 
factors. These variations may occur in suffix as well as 
stem. Examples from Greek are most instructive, for the 
vocalism of that language has best preserved its original 
complexion. To illustrate the definition notice these : — Xkyoiy. 
Xoyog; Xg/Vw, Xofcrog, g/X'^Xou^a, '/iXu^ov 

avd&TiiMcx, ^ offering,* ^ heap * ; syovn (^iyonci) ; 

/Vr*:rog, ;V:r£. 

These examples make plain the existence of some sort of 
methodic vowel-colouring. Before saying anything of the 
cause or quality of this, it will be well to put down in 
tabular form a definite portion of the facts that are to be 
reasoned on. Ablauts are arranged into various series, or 
as the Germans call them, according as they exhibit 
certain alternations of vocalic sound. 

The ablaut-series are six in number, and receive these 
names : — (i) ^-series, (2) ^-series, (3) a-series, (4) J-series, 
(5) a-series, (6) <?-series. The ^-series may further be sub- 
divided into {a) ^-series proper, {b) ^/-series, (r) <?z/-series, 
{d) ^/"-series, (e) ^/-series, (/) (^///-series, (^) ^//-series. 

Omitting Sanskrit, which has merged members of the 
series, and Latin, which is not at all sensitive to variations 
of the root vowel, the sounds that constitute these series in 
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the languages we have under consideration ra&j be set down 
as follows : — 


Stn»^ Grade Weak Grade 


I. 

II. 


III. 


1. 

2, 3. 

4. 7 

(no neet.) b. (see. acet.) 

(a) e-scrics I.E. c 

0 c 

G 

0 

(c) 

Gk. e 

0 n 

u 


e 

Tent. 0, i 

a a- 

0 


e 

Goth. 4 af 

a £ 

0 


i 

A.S. e, i 

at a- 

0 


e 

O.H.G. e, i 

a a 

0 


e 

{t) ei^ntt I.E. 

oi 


i 

I 

' Gk. « 

M 



I 

Teut. I 

ai 


i 

I 

Goth, eist 

di 


i 

ei=I 

A.S. I 

a 


i 

I 

O.H.G. I . 

ei, c 


i 

I 

(r) en-sencs I.E. tig"' 

o» 


u 

fi 

Gk. to 

00 


V 

V 

Tent, en 

an 


u 

fi 

Goth, in 

du . 


n 

it 

A.S. CO 

ea 


u,o 

a 

O.H.G. io^ ii 

t OBfO 


u,o 

a 

(cO<r>seiies I.E. cr 

or 


r 

t 

Gk. tp 

op 


ap,pa 

op,p» 

Tent, cr 

ar 


ur 



Goth, air or ur 

A.S. er(eor>ccr w, or 

O.H.G. cr ar ur, or 

(r) fAseries Repeat the above mutalis nmtendis. 

{/) cM-aeries I.E. em om in $ 

Gk. tfi Of. a. Of 

Teut cm am um 

Goth, im am um 

A.S. im am, om um 

O.II.G. em, im am um, om 

Repeat the above nmtatis muUmdit. 


(^eir-seiies 
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I. (a) emeries. 

For example of ablaut I., take ^pitdram, Gk. sarlpu; 
of ablaut II., Gk. tisArapit, Goth. (this irord, hon-evcr, 
only occurs once in Gothic and that in the 'nom. or voc. 
sing.) ; ablaut -/r- (no vowel) in Sk. pi/r^ instr. 

sing., Gk. ffarpit, Goth, fairs gen. sing. ; of ablaut lll.n., 
(lingual vowel) in Sk. pitfshu I0& plu., Gk. ‘sarf&a, 
Goth, dat. plur. 

This word owing to the presence of r, a letter with 
vocalic leanmgs, may have two forms of ablaut IILn., oqe 
vowelless, the other exhibiting the usual representations 

ofr. 

Sk. pud, Gk. cnrsV, L. pater (for pater), are examples of 
outlying e, Gk. Atr&.vup (q>. L. {da)ter for {dd)t5r), of out- 
lying o. 

Root sed- furnishes some mccellent examples-^blaut I. = 
Gk. *3os. ‘seat,’ L. sedeo, sella {sedld), Goth, sitan, A.S. setl\ 
ablaut II.*: Goth, satjan ‘seV A.S.srtten (thes is got by 
/•umlaut); ablaut III.<i.->Gk. ‘seat,' L. sedl 

(sesdl, fesdi) i ablaut J1L6. ’“A.S. sefen p.p. Outlying long 
vowels = Goth. ///»/» pret plu., A.S. f/S/l?//, A.S. set ‘soot’ 
('a settling’). 

(.^) «/-series; 

For example of ablaut 1., take Gk. ddov ‘I saw;’ of ablaut 
II., Sk. veda ‘ I know’ (peril used as pres.), Gk. vRa, Gptb. 
swf/V, A.S. wat (E. wat (Ch. am//}), O.HG. ttwif (G. wetss) ; 
of ablaut IILa. Gk. L. vfd^, Goth, and A.S. witan 
‘ know,’ O.H.G. wiffan (G. wfssen ) ; of ablaut III.^., L. 
mils ‘ seen,’ Goth, wets ‘wis^ A.S., w«, O.H.G. wist (G. 
wets). 

(f) cfr-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. ysim ‘I give to taste,’ 
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ytuo/uu ‘ 1 taste,’ Goth. Mtaan ' choose,’ A.S. ^tan, O.H.G. 
Masan (G. heu/i); of ablaut IL, Goth. Mus pret, A.S. cehf, 
O.H.G. kos. Ablaut sippcars in Goth, kusuns p.p., 
A.S. geeontt p,p., mnw pret plu., O.H.G« gikoran. 

(d) f/^series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. pi^w, L, ferd, Goth. 
itairan, A.S. and O.H.G. berati (G. gebartn ) ; of ablaut IL, 
Gk. f «/>«;, Goth, ^az-pret, A.S. bar, O.H.G. bar. Ablaut 
III.a, appears in "L-fars ‘chance,’ A.S. geboren p.p. 

(e) cAserics. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. tXxw ‘ I draw’ ; of ablaut 
II., Gk. i’/Mts ‘rollers, track’ ; of ablaut III.a., Goth, ttnil/s, 
A.S. wul/, O.H.G. tool/. 

(/) ez/t-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. tk/tn ' 1 distribute,’ 
nifus ‘iiasturc,’ "L, nemus ‘grove,’ Goth, and A.S. niman 

* take ’ (E. nMle), O.H.G. $uman (G. nebmn ) ; of ablaut 
II., A.S. and O.H.G. mm pret Ablaut III.a. appears in 
A.S. gemmen p.p., O.H.G. ginoman. 

(g) zz-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk, rizV«=.«ww ‘ stretdi, 
L. /endS; of ablaut IL, Gk. ritog ‘ tone,’ L. tmo'l thunder,’ 
Gofli. (jf/y^anjan ‘stretch out,’ A.S. Vennan (f from a by 
i' umlaut) ; of ablaut IILo., Gk. rAeig ‘ stretching,' A.S. ^unor 

* thunder,’ O.H.G. donar (G. dtmner). 

Most ablaut-formations in Indo-European belong to one 
or other of the various subdivisions of the emeries. In fact, 
the dominant position of e and o (or their substitutes) is one 
of the most outstanding.features of ablaut 

The vowel correspondences hat various settings of e- and 
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0-sounds present in Indo-European alternate with each otlier 
according to a pre-established law of harmony. The appear- 
ance of this or that variety seems conditioned by the work- 
ing of the elements of accentual action, viz., pitch and stress. 

Not that it is permissible to suppose that one original 
vowel, say e, took on itself in certain circumstances the 
nature and semblance of 0, for these appearances were felt 
to be, and were, mutually independent sounds. 

Most likely so much of original individuality as is implied 
in the nomenclature of o' (Chap. II. page 17), is to.be 
assigned to the forms of the 0-scrics. To say that the 
sounds appearing in the strong grade of the 0-series have 
been always different to a degree, and without any rap- 
produmentf and that their existence has been co-eternal, 
is perhaps an attempt to solve the dualism by assuming the 
impossibility of its opposite.* 

Sweet says : “ Under the acute accent, a became e, under 
the circumflex (the s}*llablc following an acute, unless 
another acute succeed, when the accent is grave), it became 
0, and under the grave, it was dropped altogether." 

IVhatever the real conditions may be for the appearance 
of one or other member of the strong grade, whether or not 
original occuncnce under the acute and under the circum-' 
flex accent covers all that is implied in the appearance of 
e-forms and 0-forms — and certainly e has naturally a high, 0, 
a low pitch— there is no doubt whatever of the cause that 
gives now strong grade and now weak grade. 

That cause is the presence or absence of the principal 
accent. 

In Sanskrit, which has best preserved the Indo-European 
accentuation, the weak grade vowel, os a rule, occurs in the 
* See the accouat of Merlo's theoiy at the end of this diapter. 
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stem-syllables of words that bear the accent on their in- 
flexional elements, and even in Greek, where recession has 
wrought havoc on the original free accent, there still ; 
remains considerable dibris to illustrate the conditions that 
induced the weak grade. Note the grade in the following 
Cjreek words that have preserved the original accent (as 
indeed oxytoncs very often have): — iruurff, verbal of 
-«u%eu, aor. inf. of Xtftrai. When recession set in, • 
the vocalic quality of syllables had been fixed, and did 
not change with the changing accent, e.g., //tuf, i plu. pres, 
of Oiu ‘ go,’ must originally have had the oxytone accent, 
but the change in accentuation did not alter the vowel. 

With these few remarks the tables ought to be self- 
explanatory. ' 

There are two distinct forms in the strong grade, and one 
form in the weak grade, with more than one manifestation. 

It will be noticed that the 0-series has attached to it out- 
lying forms with the long vowels e and 0, occurring pre- 
sumably under the same conditions as e and 0. In the 
same series the weak grade'ft is vowelless, e.g., wrieOcu, aor. 
inf. of triro/teu. 

It is difficult to believe that in forms like this the loss 
•of vowel can be accounted for by a mere lowering of pitch. 

It would seem that the transference of the accent involved 
transference of stress, in fact, that the acute accent ws 
accompanied by a strong stress. 

The developed vowel of weak grade b. (written i, &c.) 
can hardly have been pronounced like the same vowel in 
strong grade. The development of the vowel is partly due 
to the necessity of making the form pronounceable, e.g., 
•axfVTot, partly due to the analogy of the strong forms. 
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Here follow tables of (2) the 

e-series, (3) the a-seric^ (4) 

the Series, (5) the a-series, (6) the 0-series. 


Strong Grade Weak Grade 


I. 

11. IIL 


I. 

2. a. (no acct.) h. (sec. acct.) 

a. faeries I.E. 

e 

0 0 » 

Gk. 

V 

u £ (for a) 

Teut. 

£ 

8 a 

Goth. 

e(a!) 

8 a 

A.S. 

£ 

8 » 

O.H.G. 

a 

no a 

3. J-series I.K 

a 

8 0 » ‘ 

Gk. 

fiiv) 

a a 

Teat. 

S 

0 a 

Goth. 

0 

8 a 

A.S. 

8 

8 0! 

O.H.G. 

no 

uo a. 

4. ^series I.E. 

8 

6 0 * a 

Gk. 

u 

» B(0) 

5. o-setia' l.E. 

a 

5 0 (a) 

Gk. 

a 

«(V) • a 

Teat. 

a 

8 a 

Goth. 

a 

8 a 

A.S. 

a 

8 a 

o.n.G. 

a 

110 -a 

6. »«eries l.E. 

0 

6 0? (0) ’ , 

Gk. 

« 

w 0 

There are some who explain the long vowels of the long 

series as compressions of dipbtbongic combinations of e 

and 0 with the vowel 1 

jeen in the weak grade (cp. oi, r"). 

But such explanations are very much in the air. 


2. e-serics. 

For example of ablaut I., take Sk. dddhami ‘ I place/ Gk. 
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Goth. gadPps * deed,' A.S. d&d, O.H.G. tat (G. that) ; 
of ablaut II., Gk. duitig ‘heap,’ Goth, doms 'judgment,' A.S. 
dom, also do ‘ I do,' O.H.G. tuom, also tuot ‘ does' (G. than)’, 
of ablaut III.<i., Sk. dadktnds, x plu. pres. ; of ablaut III.^., 
Sk. ddhita, 3 sing, aor., Gk. ihn, hris. 

3 . a-serics. 

For example of ablaut L, take Sk. dstham i sing, aor., 
Gk. ieTr,i, L. stanun 'irarp.' Ablauts I. and II. coincide in 
Teutonic — Goth, stonui 'basis, substance,’ stoh ‘stool,’ A.S. 
stolf O.H.G. siuol (G. stuht). For ablaut III.a., take 
tasthdsh-, weak stem of |nut. jierf. act ; for ablaut III.A, Sk. 
sthitds past part, Gk. omrit, arieis, L. stalio, Gotb. stdj?s 
‘shore,’ A.S. O.H.G. siado (G. staden). 

4 . Series. 

Brugmann gives no Teutonic illustrations of this ablaut 
Ablauts I. and II. coincide. For example, take Sk. ddddmi, 
Gk. 3/00/41, 3w^r, L. donum. Of ablaut IILn., take as 
examples, L. de-d4’, of ablaut III. A, Sk. ddita {di’^dt), 3 
sing, aor., Gk. i&nt ‘gift,’ L. dafus. In itrif, hvrnf, ihon, 
form-association brings in o.^ 

5 . a-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Sk. bhdgas ‘ distributer ; ' of 
ablaut II., bhagas ‘share, lot,’ Gk. fvyie ‘oak,’ L. ^gus 
‘ beech,’ A.S. 3^ ‘beech,’ O.H.G. buohha (G. bu^). 

There arc some examples of an arteries, e.g., ablaut I., 
Sk. idhas 'firewood,' Gk. a,1du ‘kindle,’ L. aedes ‘hearth, 
house,’ A.S. ad ‘pyre,’ ast ‘kiln’ (K oast-house), O.H.G. 
eit *pyie’; ablaut IILe., -Sk. idhmds ‘firewood,’ Gk. 

‘ serene, pure of ablaut 111,3., L, Idus {twetes) ‘ the 
clear nights,’ A.S. Jdel ‘empty’ (E. idle), O.H.G. Hal. 
*pure^ dear’ (G. eitel). 
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6. 0 -series. 

Ablaut 1. and ablaut 1II.A coincide. For an example of 
ablaut I. take Gk. L. odor; of ablaut IL, tiiuof.; ‘ sweet- 
smelling.' Teutonic instances are infrequent 

According to the tables, each &mily of words has a triple- 
barrelled root, and from each of the barrels have been shot 
those fotmadons that affect the several ablauts. There can 
then, from a practical pmnt of view, be no que^ion of the 
root of a word, but only of the root-fmms that find exemplars. 

These radical irigemni need not, however, be taken too 
literally. 

All three forms are not always found, indeed,' some weak 
grades of great antiquity occur, which have no strong forms 
ranking with them, e.g., ifttai;. The gupa theory, that 
original i and u, by the action of a multiplier a, gave pro- 
ducts at and au, which in European branched off into at, ei, 
oi, and au, eu, ou, must with the establishment of the 
mutual independence of the root-forms be given up. 

The fact that certain formations fisvonr certain ahlants 
may be illustrated from Greek. Irregularities are due to 
furm-assodation, or false analogy, as it is called. Late 
formations may also from the beginm'ng take on them an'' 
ablaut different from that proper to original exaihples uf the 
same formation. The accentuation also is not always what 
the ablaut postulates. 

In verbal formarions, ablaut L is the ablaut proper to ( 0 ) 
tlie active singular of non-tbematic presents — iliit (q>. */aiv), 
fniit (qp. fo^h) (non-thematic= suffixing inflexiotud de- 
ments directly to root or stem, without the intervention of 
the thematic vowds e and 0 ) — kO}mu, non-themadc middle 
with strong roo^ shows irr^lari^ — {fi) the active and 
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middle, singular and plural, of thematic presents that belong 
to the first or ^^7-dass of the Sanskrit grammars — «%», 
^siMfiMi ‘spare,’ ft&yu (c) the futures, active and 
middle — xiSetfuu, w/.iim/teu (d) the first aorists, 
active and middle — Sy^c^a, Ktieu, ippneu (e) the first aorist 
passive — i«rpi^llr,t, i-stietrii, imwiirit. 

In nominal formations, ablaut 1. appears in (a) (e-stems — 
jSI/.e;, &i 7 «e, dtfUfnt, but (also 0 itSce), vdtof, 

fipiiKf, xpdrtf have conformed to the vowel of 0 u 6 ie, hrutw, 
epaejf, xparie (6) nouns in -«e — ^>.<*6 ‘brightness* (e) 
nouns in -mp, -tijp, -nje, -rput — JSrtVaft £>.i/(rrqe ‘trainer,’ 
■^ferriS, fiptrpov ‘ bier* (d) nouns in -futr- and-/»wi> — esip/tet, 
/j/fiftcf, yiv/itt ‘taste,* rip/tw ‘boundary,’ mcu^wi' ‘lung’ (e) 
comparatives and superlatives in -rw, -/<rr«6 — xtpiiM, ftiyignc, 
Aiifftn and iTUfeam are^new formations, on the model of 
HOKpii udeew, made after the nasality of their root-vowel 
had disappeared (the theoretical forms would have been 
tiyyjittif (/) words in -«»f, -tim, wij, -on/ — 

erfycuot ‘ covered,* X(Aj/«m' ‘remnant,’ ipxdni ‘fence,’ i8i>.oii) 
‘needle’ but these also appear mth ablaut II. — 

‘ melting-pot,’ Spyam, ipxdni ‘ enclosure.’ 

In verbal formations, ablaut IL is the ablaut proper to 
(<i) the singular of the perfect active (sometimes the weak 
ablaut of the plural has asserted itself in the singular) — 
Tifn/Apa, X(7.«7;^« (also (#Xq;^a, on the model of iTKnftt), 
liy^AouHu, but, except in the last example, fv in the perfect 
has ousted ov, e.g., rfm^a, tripfiiyu (e) derived verbs in 
-((/)« — pepiu, ctwxtu, ‘stand in a row.’ 

In nomiifid formation^ ablaut II. appears in (<s) nouns 
in -tie — yonv; fmvt (3) many stems in 0 and q — A»i86e, 

‘ rowj’ j8»X)7, but ipytr and X(bxe; have 

K 
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ablaut I., and and puyi ablaut III. (r) stems in r — 
ffhc'f ‘runner,’ rfisif ‘keel,’ but stems in ~io take both 
ablauts I. and II. — Xecr/j ’scale ’ (rf) many nouns in-«3 
— iofxat and purug ‘ one %vandcring about,’ but pv/Ag, &c., 
with ablaut III. {e) nouns and adjectives in ~/ug (•I'-cfi;, 
•ufittg), and nouns in ‘/ttt — tnr/itg ' fate,’ ‘ plague,’ 

7aw,tt«; ‘ productive,’ ffXixoyto; * curl,’ if/tn, but Sif/iig has 
conformed to the other members of the group {iiftg, &c.), 
the ori^nal .nblaut vowel being seen in Jjatm/ormus. Some 
nouns in -/ug take ablaut I., and n/tf, shows ablaut III. 

In verbal formations, ablaut III. is the ablaut proper to 
(n) the dual and plural active, and the entire middle, of non- 
thematic present indicatives, which originally received the 
accent on the tcrmiiuitions — //xir irw (cp. pu/th parit 
(c|>. pr,/if), but irndt tgrt, &c., have conformed, as may be 
seen from Sk. smas, L. mmus, and to the optative and par- 
ticiple of the same presents — paAif, pA>ut»g (fi) reduplicated 
non-thcmatic presents— Gk. c(«irX«,«i» (Sk. (<•) 

reduplicated thematic presents — yiytt/iui (cp. ’r/wrw 
(cp. virt/uu) (d) presents with inceptive suffix -«* — sAe^v 
-Krptfassw (cp. c/itf**), pAmu (cp. pnn!) (e) certain verbs 
of the rh/lrr-class or div-class of Sanskrit — 

(cp. f3i}.tg), p«/t« = ptf/w (cp. triputu), but many verbs 
of this class take ablaut I. — Tthu^m/u, crf>.tw, 

pkifu^phfiju (/) verbs of the >u-class — dytvfiu (cp. 
iayu), but itUiUfii and with ablaut I. ; these verbs 

correspond to the Sanskrit su- and /an- classes, which form in 
reality one class, for sunOmt isu-tiO-mi:: /aaOmtiio-ni-mi (g) 
nasal formations in ar-, with double nasal, and when fol- 
lowed by (cp. »ri/*r/r5f ‘unerring’), mitiAto/tai 
(cp.stiia/un), itiAvu 'please ’ (cpt eSdtt),\tpu8«}*o/uu ‘become 
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red,' rfr^aiiAi ‘pierce’ (cp. nZ/iM) (^) the dual and plural 
indicative active, optative and participles active;, and the 
entire middle of the second aorist of AM-verbs (the singular ' 
indicative active has strong root, and the strong vowel of 
the singular has often been driven through the other per- 
50ns)-H8ai7!v, P(dr,y (cp. !)8qir) ; ierdun* (cp. fcrqi ’) ; 
'XW*! s'siAt?* (cp* sffwva, which are not sigmatic 

aorists n-ith f dropped, but root-aorists, mth an ablaut I. 
that originally only occurred in the singular (cp. for a 
similar alternating ablaut the and ii of the imperfect of 
riSrjLi) — a *. 1 ; ::«:(» — the terminal « is for »/) (/) the 
ordinary second aorist— ftfsvi (cp. cerAi), fxraMvsixrjrev 
(cp. XTthv = xmiea), IXmi' (cp. 7.f/tr«»), tfuyot (cp. ftiyu), 
(cp. the original accent appearing in in- 

finitives and participles— «<)(«> ; some aorists take irreg- 
ularly ablaut I. — up(X«i> (/) the second or strong 
aorist passive — (cp. iifxtfuu), iruxti» (cp. 
rinjxa), but h7Axn», a variant of ctr>.i£xi|i', has conformed to 
cXfXfti, and others to other strongs j (A) the dual and plural 
active, and all the middle of the perfect indicative as also 
the optative and participles active and middle (the singular 
active has, as wc saw, ablaut II.) — f«ew» ibiniv (cp. htxa), 
MviOfUf (cp. ciwe/to), /ffnr TS/ttr JbuTU (cp. iJSa), rtr\aiii» 
(cp. nrXiixa), (cp. f/>.x>.wtfa), /ti/tant /ti/utftsv 

jitpwig (cp. /ti/ina), iarunt inufUf (cp. Confor- 

mation, however, has as a rule made the strong form prevail 
throughout the active. Ablaut IIL prevails pretty generally 
in the middle — (tt/uyfuu, xij(v/iai, ierpa/t/iMi, >A?.agfuii (cp. 

VCTbs like Xfy« necessarily insert an s in of the 
thwctical ablaut III., e.g., 7i7xyiuu, Ablaut III., in these 
cases, resembles ablaut I., and has given rise to analogical 
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formation^ where the correct ablaut might have appeared, 
e.g., which modelling after might have 

appeared as ci'r/.ay.ttat. 

In nominal fonnations, ablaut III. appears in (d) vcrlul 
adjectives in -ro; and ffrurrif ‘pressed’ (cp. tsTti,3i>), 
furii (cp. ;s(^)w), (cp. /uars; from and 

Ixrot from inserted an t, and on these many analogical 
formations have been modelled, e.g., erpstrrif for erfuvnt ; 
forms StixThf, 'rtunrog. See., also occur ; Oirog and otrig, &c., 
assume a vowel which graphically is the same as that of the 
strong grade forms ; note also tnjxrig, with the long vowel 
ofciiytS/ti.* nouns in •»; and rr, take ablaut II. — xiHirog, 
iSfoisr, (t) abstract nouns in // (-tu) which originally had accent 
onsuftiK — -ittr/g, TdmgtaT(fgig(cp. viAuk vtviu), xdpffig= xfeig 
‘ a clipping ' (cp. xt/gti - xspru), pdn? (cp. p?,*/). In tfl«f and 
Sifig, instead of the regular a, 1 and e appear, compare 
6ir6g and Strig above ; forms like &c., de\*cIop an i, 
and have been the starting-point for many similar forma- 
tions (r) certain adjectives ending in -ftg, with accent on 
suffix— y>,vxtfSg, fiMXftg (cp. (i.r,xtert>g) {d) oxytone 
adjectives in -wf— (cp. ^Mog), yhmig (cp. 
&y>.tvxi,g ‘sour’), but «ix4f and r,o4s with strong root. 

LaUn, as has been already remarked, is not at all sensi- 
tive to vowel-vanation, and furnishes but a meagre supply 
of illustrations of ablaut. One or other form has prevailed, 
and levelling has robbed the vocalism of its variety. 

It is however necessary to give a little more information 
about the Latin ablaut than that furnished by the stray 
examples already noted. ’ Perhaps there_is no example in 
Latin of a root with triple forms, unless that is to be found 
in fidd {feidd ) ; foedus {Joidus) : fides : : ; 
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weroj. There is only one objection to be made to this 
proportion, and that is, that fr-stems regularly take ablaut 
1., cp. &C., as above.* 

Examples of roots with two forms occur in : — (ablauts - 
i. and II.) se^uor (the/tai) and sodus {ovam ‘attendant’), 
/e^o (ffriyu) and /aga, nex (kxv;) and mceo ; (ablauts I. and 
III.) fero (ptfu) and fon (bbrtf-), dim {deirn, and 

diets causa ‘for form’s sake,’ duco (deuco) and dux dSds', 
(ablauts 11. and III.) moneo and uiens (Sk. mails, m^tf-). 

Verbs like kgo (ablaut I.) and tondeo (ablaut II.) dominate 
with their ablauts their respective word-groups. 

In verbs like sdndo,juH^, &c., and their cognates, ablaut 
III. a]ipcars. 

. In Gothic, original differences in root-vowels remain 
fenced off quite absolutely. From verbal forms, and verbal 
forms alone, we may get in Teutonic illustrations of most of 
the ablaut-series. The principal parts (inf., pret. sing., pret 
plu., p.p.) of the verbs in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old 
High Gennan, will thus furnish an excellent mnemonic for 
ablaut-vowels in their respective languages. 

Ablaut I. appears in the inf., ablaut II. in pret. sing., 
ablaut III. in pret plu. (except in ffbum, ^fon^g&fan, 
gabun ; bentm, baron, bdrun, where the outlying long vowel 
of the e-serics appears) and p.p. In the a-series ablaut II. 
appears in pret plu. as well as in pret. sing. A referem^ to 
the tables will establish the regularity of the vowel repre- 
sentation. 

* Victor Henry suggests that feedus may hare changed its declension 
(oiig. second) to avoid confusion with the adjective/herfiirr. For ptndus, 
the other example of an er-stem with ablaut II., a similar explanation 
is probable (ep. fondo in Livy, &&). 
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Gothic verbs come first, then Anglo-Saxon, then Old 
High German, afteni'ards follow Greek forms n-ith the same 
ablaut, for comparison. 


I. ^-series pban 

gaf 

gcbum 

gibans 

gicfan 

geaf 

gcafon 

gicfen gifcn 

geban 

gab 

gnbun 

gigeban 

(N.TI.G. geben 

^b 

gabcn 

gcgcbcn) 

irtrtiuai 

rar^ ‘ flight* 

trriiair 

Palatal g before c, w, and IS pves in 

Anglo-Saxon gie (gi), gea, gea. 

s. M-series dicilian 

diwb 

dribum 

dribans 

drifan 

draf 

drifon 

drifen 

tribon 

trdb 

tribun 

gitriban 

(K.H.G. trciben 

trieb 

tricben 

getrieben 

Xei™ 

XrXnirB 

Bar 

m 

3. e«-series kiasan 

kaas 

knsnm 

knsans 

, ceosan 

ccas 

curon 

coren 

kiosan 

kus 

knrun 

gikoran 

(K.H.G. kiesen 

kSr 

kurcn 

gekutcn) 

Acf«a;iai 

cA^iXerda 

fSvOttr 

The io in 0 . H.G. kiosan is 

due to the following a. 

4. er-scrics bainm 

bar 

bcnim 

baurans 

beran 

iKcr 

bX-ron 

boren 

bcnm 

bar 

geWr 

bflnin 

gcbiren 

giboran 

^Luther geberen 



gcboren) 

ltp» 

do/Hl'liide 


iaprit or Sparot 

5. eii-seties driggkan 

draggk 

druggkum 

diuggkons 

drincan 

drane 

dnincon 

druncen 

trinkan 

trank 

trunknn 

gitninkan 

{N.H.G. trinken 

trank 

tranken 

getranken) 

rc(i>w=r(rjw rim 

rin/iai: 

srcrapui 

6. aperies dragon 

driig 

drogum 

dragons 

dragan 

drug 

dtugon 

dragen 

tragan 

truog 

traogun 

gitragan 

(N.H.G. tiagen 

triig 

trOgen 

getragen) 

Sy» 

irr, 

cmnrrff 

• 0705 • leader.’ 
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There is thus an extensive use of ablaut for form-building 
and form-difierentiation in the Teutonic verbal system. Sweet 
says that this big manipulation of vowels in verbal formadon 
may be due in some measure to the influence exerted on 
Teutonic by the Ural-Altaic languages (Finnish, Magyar, 
Turkish, Mongol, &c.) spoken in dose proximity for many 
centuries, which are dominated by a law of vocalic harmony 
that, to speak generally, requires that one class of vowds 
(these are divided into strong, weak, and neutral) should 
obtain in the various syllables of a word. At any rate the 
adaptation of vowel-diflerences to the expression of tense- 
distinctions, with which, being due to accentual action, 
these diflcrences had originally nothing to do, owes much 
to a long striving after symmetry. 

- Towards the dose of the Middle English period the 
ablaut of the pret plu.'was accommodated to that of the 
prcL sing., a state of things which is reflected in Modem 
English — drinh, I drank and we drank, drunk. 

In the southern didects the vowels of the preterite and 
participle are identical, the deeper vowd having always 
prevailed, so that now there 'are but two ablaut forms in the 
somewhat insignificant number of verbs that still, with an 
added weak ending, exhibit vowd change. 

In the New High German forms it will be noticed that 
the tendency is to assimilate the vowds of the pret sing, 
and pret plu. in quality and in quantity, — N.H.G. ^ 
gShen for O.H.G. gab gabun, &c. 

. For O.H.G. f, N.H.G. has the diphthong a— N.H.G. 
treOen for triban. Compare the representation of O.H.G. 
« by N.H.G. au — ^N.H.G. kata for O.H.G. kus. 

In the pret sing, of tTiban,^a''}Di»& been los^ and the 
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vonrel of the plural and the past oartidple assumed. This 
has become a long i (written /e) by the law which ordains 
that a short vowel becomes long in New High German 
when it occurs in an open pliable, i.e., when followed by 
one consonant and a vowd. 

For O.H.G. iruogt N.H.G. has frug. For uo simplified 
into ft, compare the simplification of ie into 7 (written ie). 

Of the ablaut that once had a definite place in declension 
dtere ar^ save in Sanskrit, scant remains. The condition 
of things that the Anga, Pada, and Bha bases disclose in 
Sanskrit declension must have had its analogue dsewhere. 
Conformation however has efihced the plurality of stems that 
once figured in declension. One language has generalised 
one form, another, another, e.g., in the word for foot, Greek 
has generalised the o, Latin the e, and Teut the ^Gk. voia, 
(Dor. but q). L. pedem, Goth, ^/us, A.S. J»f, 
O.H.G.><^ (G.>«). 

The Indo-European declension is said to have been 
this^- 

N. pdds D. pddjj (bddj) 

Acc. pddip or pddi|i G. pdds (bdds) 

L. pddi 

Gk. ffTijSSeei 'day after the feast’ is usually given as an 
example of the weakest stem. 

In words like Gk. Xiuxif, gen. Xnxei/, a curious result has ' 
been reached. The strong ablaut of the nominative argues 
for an original accent on the stem pliable, but the genitive 
which retam its original accent must have had originally 
weak ablaut. A sort of phonic contaminatio has been the 
result with the vocalisation of the nomirutive and the 
accentuation of the genidve. 
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Sundiy remarks have several times been made on the 
influence of accent on ablaut, and in this chapter it will be 
quite fitting to set forth some facts about accent in Indo- 
European and the languages that have sprung from it. 

First, then, as regards place, the Indo-European accent — 
naturally a word-accent, and confined, in the same circum- 
stances, to the syllable chosen — ^was free, and could rest on 
any syllabic, whatever the quantity. That this is so, can be 
proved from the accented Sanskrit of the Vedas, from a 
proper interpretation of the phenoma of Greek accentuation, 
and from the effects of accentual action established by 
Verhei*s I.aw. 

The correct historical account of Greek accentuation is 
not that which assumes recession as a first principle and 
explains divergences as exceptions, but that larger view 
which discerns that recession proper is an intrusion upon a 
state of things in whidi each syllable was mutually eligible 
for accentuation. 

Vcmer’s Law (see Chap, on Grimm’s Law) revealed in 
Teutonic the workings of another mode of accentuation than 
the historical root-accentuatfon. 

The corroboration that accentual facts in Greek and 
Teutonic find in Vedic Sanskrit goes to prove the primitive- 
ness of the free accent in Indo-European. What prindple 
regulated the session of the accent, now on one pliable and 
now on another in words and word-groups, is not, and can 
in the nature of things hardly ever be known. 

Among the Indo-European languages Sanskrit as a rule 
retains the original position of this free accent. Very often, 
in spite of many divergences, a free accent that obtains in 
Lithuanian furnishes results that corroborate those furnished 
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by the Sanskrit. Sttange to say, Lettish, a language vhich 
can be converted into Lithuanian, if certain laws of letter 
change are carried out, has dropped free accentuation and 
adopted initial. This but illustrates the truth, of which there 
are many examples, that accentual ^sterns are most mutable. 

Russian srill preserves specimens of the original free 
accent. Bohemian, like Lettish, accents the first syllable. 
Polish has generalised the penult accent. Cymric (Welsh) 
has done the same. Keltic (Irish) shows an initial accent 
Teutonic has developed a radical, which, except in com- 
pound verbs is practically an initial accent due doubtless 
to the genetalisarion of those accent-types that already on 
the old system had the accent on the root 

It is plain from what has been said, that languages start- 
ing with a similar accentual system may depart from this, 
and each, in different areas, and following out its own bent, 
reach an identical result 

Greek of course retains many instances of accents in the 
original position. In fact, resistance to recession is fairly, 
reliable presumptive evidence of primitive accentuation, 
'rhe position proper to recession may evidently also be that 
which was occupied by the free accent formerly in vogue. 

Modem Greek has a stress accent on the same syllable on 
which historic Greek had a pitch {plus stress ?) accent Stress' 
then has taken the place of pitch (or, to follow Sweet, ‘ the 
stress has been kept while the intonation has been set 
free’). But it would appear diat the musical accent may 
still be heard in some parts of Greece. J. T. Bent in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for August 1883 speaks of a Chian 
pronunciation of in which musical cadence is 

present and the quantity of the w preserved. 
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Latin is dominated by a new law of accentuation. Baiy' 
tonesis has prevailed. The law (excepting monosyllables 
and certain particles), is simply this ; — ^If the penult is lon& 
it carries the accent, if short, the antepenult carries it. 
Spellings, however, like eot^do (through eCnfado), and ag- 
niius (through eCgnotus), argue the previous existence of 
another than the historic mode of accentuation. 

So much for the position of the Indo-European accent — 
what about its nature? Was it one of pitch or of stress, 
was it musical or expiratory? 

In the Old Italic dialects, in Keltic, in Teutonic, and 
Lithuanian, we hare to deal with expiratory accent; in 
Sanskrit and Old Greek, the accent is said to have been 
musical. 

That the accent in Greek was musical seems to follow 
from the very names given to the accents, from the fact that 
in Greek poetry the ictus is independent of the accent from 
the fact that, as a rule, the syllables that follow the accent 
are not subject to weathering, not to mention the com- 
mitting language made use of by the ancients in discussing 
accent. 

Brugmann says that Sanskrit and Greek could hardly, if ■ 
the accent had been expiratory, have kept so well the old 
inherited condition of the sonants. 

Since, according to the same authority, Sanskrit and 
Greek, as separate languages, hardly ever require the 
assumption of expiratory accent to explain phonetic 
changes, it follows that contrasts like virtual vrigtai, 
which, as has been said, do seem to require more than 
a lowering of tone to account for the loss of the vowel must 
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be referred to the pre-separation period. This postulates 
for said period the prevalence of expiratory accent 
Bru'gmann comes to the conclusion that the Indo-European 
accent was at first mainly expiratory, but that towards the 
dose of the joint period it had become mainly musical, a 
stage which is represented in Sanskrit and Greek. Vemer 
was of opinion that the original accent was -musical 
(chromatisch). 

The following quotation exhibits Sweet’s opinion on the 
matter: — “Intonation is not necessarily associated with 
stress, but there is a strong natural connection between 
them, and the history of the,Arian (Sweet prefers this to 
Aryan) languages shows dearly that in them high toiie was 
accompanied with strong stress, for the weakening and 
dropping of vowels in unemphadc syllables, which is carried 
to such an extent in parent Aiian, carmot be explained as 
due to mere lowering of tone.” 

Some account will now be given of the origin of the 
recessive accent in Greek, as expounded in Bloomfield’s 
masterly articles in the American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. IV., p. 21 j Vol. I 3 C., p. I.). 

Recession is seen at its height in the finite verb. It has 
efiected a lodgment there that argues verbal quality and 
verbal origin. The verb is die nidus for diffusion, and in 
the verb, recession is the mode in which a fact in sentence- 
accentuation finds expression. To use Bloomfidd’s words, 

‘ recession is a substitute for enclisis.’ The Indo-European 
finite verb, in prindpal dauses, functioned as an enclitic. 
This is reflected in Sanskrit, where the verb in prindpal 
dauses (except when first word of the clause or in 
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antithetical constroction, &c.}, is enclitic, and in subordinate 
clauses, orthotone. 

In Greek, the enclisis must have aflected the finite verb 
as a whole. Its substitute, recession, works under certain " 
restrictions. Only two syllables are left unaccented, and 
not more than three moras (the mora is the unit of 
quantity). The word must end in a trochee, before three 
moras can be left without an accent In accentuations like 
xqsvu, it is the second of the two moras constituting the 
long vowel that bears the accent 

The same limitations obtain in ordinary enclisis — 
iiAftKti wf, mt'Aie ««6, The similarity of the 

conditions that fetter ordinary enclisis and recession is most 
significant and suggestive. 

It ought to follow that, in the absence of the aforesaid 
restrictions, the finite verb in Greek is still enclitic. And 
this is so. The verbs ti/nS and fti/t! arc enditic, and they • 
are the only verbs that throughout a whole tense present 
Gontifitions favourable for endids. Take tiiii (il), M, 
ieriti, iaroy, ig/nit, itre, M, and PW’, parSr, 

party, ptit-i*, p»ri, pat!. In'not one form have we to apply 
the rule. These forms exhibit and prove the original 
endisis of the finite verb. 

As to the . non-enclitic character of ^ and p^g, the 
orthotonesis can be accounted for. tT, if it be not considered 
an Attic late form, and subsequent to the establishment of 
enclisis, is a reduction of im, Sk. dsi (the reduction of the 
sof the root, and the s of the suflSx (cp. for tvttti) took 
place in the ptimidve period), and may be considered to 
have taken after the numerous circumflexed contractions 
that were in process of formation during its reduction. 
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fie, as is natural with the person addressed in a verb of 
saying, occurs only in subordinate clauses, or in co-ordinate 
clauses that are interrogative, or point an antithesis. 

fie, then, escaped the enclisis that beset the other 
persons of the tense, owing to its natural usage in 
subordinate or antithetical clauses, where enclisis did not 
have a footing. 

Enclitic ittri also appears as the non-enclitic Seri at the 
begging of a daus^ or when preceded by a word too weak 
to receive a receding accent. 

Exemption from the enclisis of principal clauses accounts 
too for the retention of the etymological accent by infinitives 
and participles, and that even when compounded. 

Some other facts in Greek accentuation that are doubt- 
less due to the play of sentence-accent may be mentioned 
here, such as — (<r) the appearance of the acute as a grave, 
when followed by a full word ; {1) the accentuation that 
differentiates interrogatives and indefinites, e.g., rtg and 
Tie i (e) the existence of proclisis, which naturally is lifted in 
emphatic positions, eu freeing itself at the end of a sentence, 
&c., ue and ig, when occurring after the conjoined word — 
as to 0 and i (Sk. s& and so), these were at least hdped 
towards proclisis by a desire to differentiate them from the 
relatives S and i, o! and eu following their analogy ; (it) the 
behaviour of dissyllabic prepositions in and out of ana- 
strophe; of their positions, that in which the so-called 
anastrophe occurs is the more ancient, and its accent the 
more original, the oxytone accent of the prepositions in 
their later position being really a substitute for the proclisis 
that is seen in mono^llables like (proclisis admits cf 
tonelessness only in mono^llables) : that the paro^^one, 
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speaking generally, was the original accent of dissyllabic 
prepositions, is proved by the fact that the SL cognates are 
of this accent — iff/, a®# (Sk. dpi, pM, dpa), and by 

the fact that, when used as adverbs, the prepositions bear 
the paroxytone accent 

Recession established in the verb passed to the nonn. 
The procedure was by analogy. Certain nominal types 
that in volume of sound were numerically and quantitatively 
the equivalent of the frequent work-a-day verbal types 
adopted in certain sympathetic conditions their intonation 
also. 

These fresh creations would'rcinforce the nominal types 
that already on the old system had the accentuation that 
recession would have given. > The accentual types thus 
established among nouns became a force in determining 
the accent of dilTcrently accented nouns that might be 
associated with them. The types that accorded with the 
new law were widely generalised. 

Common words would become the nucleus of groups 
that aifected the new, or, it may be, retained the old accen- 
tuation. -•* 

This is Bloomfield’s account of recession. It is pre- 
ferable to Wheeler’s. The latter claims that recession was 
not verbal in its origin, but due to the action of a phonetic 
law- affecting the whole language, and operating by the 
development of a secondary accent (afterwards in part the 
principal accent) that rested on the third mora from the 
end, or, in polysyllables of trochaic ending, on the fourth 
mora. 

It ought to be mentioned that Brugmann has adopted 
Wheeler’s theory in his account of Greek accent. 
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Before closing this chapter it may not be out of place to 
say that quantity has a certain, though not necessary rela- 
tion to accent, and that the quality of a long syllabic is 
probably not so even nor so pure as that of its correspond- 
ing short. 

The only systematic attempt knonm to me to elucidate the relation 
between the e- and e-giades is that made by the late Pietro Mcrlo in 
an essay entitled ‘ Ragionc del permanerc dell* A c del suo mutarsi in 
E(0] sin dall* cth protoariana.* In this, while distinctly admitting the 
e\istcnce of e and e in the latter portion of the joint period, he inclines 
to the belief that, in the earlier portion, these vowels were both still 
latent in an unstable a with no defim'te point of articulation. 

It was, of course, in full-grown words that the conditions for vowel- 
play in general were first definitely presented. The ori^al distgrllabic 
root-forms present in words were afterwards so blended with the suffixes 
as to look like monosyllabic roots. 

Under the action of the acute accent, helped by the frequent presence 
of a terminal -t (cp. Gk. fu, n, n), these unstable <t’s px<scd in verbal 
forms to e; on an alteration of the cadence of the accent there followed 
in a labial neighbourhood a colouring into tu This laUal neighbour- 
hood must have often been present in nominal forms owing to the fre- 
quent occurrence in these of an -er, e.g., in the accusative and in neuter 
nouns. 

Naturally it was in phrases rather than in words that the swing of a 
muncal accent helped to introduce vowel-colouring. AVe may suppow 
that a word had two lives, its sentence-life^ and its individual life. So 
far as the latter is concerned, we have to remember that accentual 
change involves vowel-loss rather than vowel-change to the pliable 
concerned. 

Perhaps the differentiation cxhilnted in vowd-colouring was par- 
ticularly used to distinguish verbal from nominal forms. It is a fact 
that of the two ablauts of the strong grade the r-ablaut is the more 
common in verbal forms. There are not so many verbal forms with 
the a-ablaut — SfSopra, &c., and Sx, ^ptu is a 
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n-rii rcirnud from a nominal ba^e, and pcihaps the pcirects maybe 
explained from the side of the noun. 

The coincidence of this diiTercnee in vowel with a diflerence in fune- 
ti-j- woitld give to vowci-coiouring an estabiished position in wotd- 
f irsia’ion. Afterwards, when titc existence of fuli verbal and nominal 
furnished other characteristics for the two classes, and supplied 
niimciviiis imnds of attachment between members of the same class, 
ihcre did not exist the same impaise to utilise vowel-colonring, and 
leriisl formaUons with the and nominal formations with the e-ablauL 
beome things of common occurrence. 

It h to be supposed, too, that the action of analogy often helped to 
obliterate funetionol distinctions. 

Merlo's theory of the origin of e forces him to give some explanation 
of the <i’s that have remained. 

The firai f that helped to bring in e was characteristic of active 
verb-', we- a marit of transitiveness. Intransitive verbs were likely to 
retain the o, unaflucted as it svas by the attractive force of an f (com- 
pare the diphthongs */iai, -eei, -roi, in the Greek middle). 

Merlo gives a list of wotds'wbcrc the a (real a is meant, not the nnxi- 
liary a of linguals and nasals) lias persisted alongside of the e of cognate 
words. It is ncccsraiy to ailUiate the former to intransitive verbal 
forms. It must be confessed, however, that many of the relationships 
set down are far-fetched and some of them improbable. As specimens 
of his examples taire patfre, pettroi parcur, -paccre [patsere); angvr, 

fwhw- 

Verbs with the vowel a that arc now palpably transitive, such as 
dyw, may lie supposed to have put on tmnsitiveness at a comparatively 
late d.itc {asm has distinct intransitive uses), or to have had their 
vowel conscn'cd i^ the influence of cognate intransitives. 

It Ls undoubtedly true that the e of the new and vigorous formation 
would get extended beyond its sphere. It is also true that neuter verbs 
may in virtue of their meaning pass natumlly into transitive verbs. 



CHAPTER VIl. 
grimm’s law. 

It will be well to gather together into one chapter the facts . 
that relate to Grimm’s Law, and to add needful explana- 
tions and comments. It will also be expedient to use in 
this chapter nomendature as simple and as accurate as 
possible. 

The bare facts relating to this Law have already been 
fully set down in Chap. IV. 

Perhaps the first fact in the domain of law that one 
hears of in connection with linguistic^ is the fact of the 
existence of Grimm’s Law. Many a guess, perhaps 
crud.e, perhaps plausible, has been elbowed out of court ' 
by its means. Undoubtedly its application and the test" 
of truth it furnished, have contributed most powerfully 
towards changing what was previously a mere science of 
guessing into a rational science, not the least ];>art of the ^ 
reason and precision of whidi has been got from' its 
pioneer in the pursuit of tzudi — ^the science of phonetics, 
the sdence that admits of no exceptions to its laws. 

Grimm’s Law is one of the weightiest facts in consonantal 
phonetics. And provided that it is recognised that other laws 
may traverse the fidd of its operations ; provided, especially, 
that it is remembered that die law is an induction based on 
many facts, but not on all, and that trouble has been taken 
to learn how that residue of &cts has been erqilained and 
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grouped; provided too, that it is not forgotten that the 
f-econd change was never fully carried out, one must snb- 
rer.’icntly respect this, as all other phoncdc laws. 

One must remember that the letters of the formula do 
not have the same value in each of the terms of compari- 
son, that similar changes took place over less areas and 
with other terms of comparison, wd that the scope of the 
law was extended for the sake of theoretical complete- 
ness. To take for granted that hard, soft, and aspirate, 
mean the same in each group, to write as if sounds were 
on a dead level of sameness in the first group, to speak 
then of the inevitablcncss of the interchange of these fixed 
and unchangeable sounds, to add to this, expressions such 
as ‘conscious replacement,’ is to give the law a super- 
impc.-cd, predestined, and pre-ordained character, or, as an 
alternative, to malm the ^cakers of the languages concerned 
foresee their own development, and work it out consciously 
and of set purpose. 

With regard to that primitive state of the Indo-European 
peoples in which they used Ae same language, it must not 
be supposed that the original tribes dwelt as next-door neigh- 
bours within circumscribed limits, for they were separated 
by long distances, though still in touch with each other. 
They observed various attitudes toward the sound-norms, 
h.ad certainly much in common, but were also predisposed 
to change in diflferent degrees and along different lines. 
Each family of languages, each system of sounds, had its 
own idiosyncrasies. 

Perhaps the relation of the sounds of the languages used 
by these tribes to those of an earlier parent-speech, more 
or less ideal and the. result of analysis, may be fitly com- 
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pared in some points to the relation between dialectic 
sounds and the sounds of the standard speedi, though here 
the check on change ought to be greater, provided aid is to 
be got from a rational and consistent representation of the 
sounds in uniting. 

IVhat then is Grimm’s Law ? That will better be under- 
stood at the end of die chapter; meantime, it may be 
defined, by andcipation, as the expression of relatipns, 
neither isolated in their occurrence, nor extraordinary in 
themselves, that obtain between the consonants of Indo- 
European, General Teutonic; and High German. These 
relations are exhibited m the following table : — 

The examples of the law are taken in G.T. from Anglo- 
Saxon unless when Goth, is prefixed. 
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£x.\»fles. 


I.E. 


G.T. 

II.G. 

IVrea'h) 


Afsptiate) 

V(oioe) 

/C';0 


tSgccan 

1 riceken 

l/hdcn 

/atc5 


fjXxa 



iyd 

^Mnt 

A(< pirate) 


Vtoice) 

Btreath) 

WiarrfA-) baifa 

bcairi 

bar/ 

(eUur> clhgr-) C6pil 

/oris 

riant 

O.U.G. mri 

(thBr) 

rvuli ■) \wel long radis 

and short 

rSri 

O.I1.C. mo/a 

g (ruthc) 

Iblm- bhu^-) <ilSu 

/»« 

Mon 

Jitn 

(Mivb- bhorI>-) ^loppi 

jSerha _ 


% 

{Mat-} 

Mtucrc 

deadu 


(C^fol- ghl'cl-} 

n 

j«aUa 

^alle 

(piazdha) 

dasta 

Goth. ,fazds 

iferte 

(gdcfl) XM 

gutta 

^ton 

sriesseii 

V(<dce) 


B(ceatb) 

A(epiiate) 

iAccie 


/eohan 

1 richen 

Sk. saMr 


sa^ 

0 sa/l 

^cnu 


mco 

I’/Cnic O.II.G.Mnin 

Not all the changes are recorded her^ but the most notice- 

able for the understanding of the law. 

I.E.=Indo-Euro- 

pean, for which Indo-Classical might serve ; G.T. = General 
Teutonic, a term induding ELG-sHigh German, whidi 
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sufiered the first change along with the other languages, 
sometimes went no further, and sometimes exhibited both 
the earlier and later changes. In H,G., a capital letter 
indicates the usual, a small letter, the occasional change. 

Low German is a name sometimes given to languages 
other than High German. Its appropriateness, when one 
considers the date of the facts under consideration, is 
questionable. German writers on Teutonic philology do not 
include Anglo-Saxon among Low German dialects. 

Voice and breath are used as decided!}' more truthful 
terms than soft and hard, sonant and surd, tenuis and 
media. Aspirate is used for' convenience. A vowel as 
initial letter gives, by using as contractions the-lirst letter of 
the above terms, convenient mnemonics B.A.V., A.V.B., 
V.B.A. These may be simply remembered. Thus : — Let 
A I 

l\^ be an equilateral triangle, and name it in succes- 
sion from left to right either B.A.V., A.V.B., or V.B.A. 

But besides being in this rray convenient aspirate is a 
fit enough label to describe sounds that differ in Indo- 
European taken by itself, and have a value in General 
Teutonic different from that which they have in Indo- 
European. 

It would appear that it is wrong to represent the Sanskrit 
aspirates by DH, BH, GH. Native Indian scholars ridicule 
the representation, and Mr. Ellis says that in listening to the 
pronunciation of two native scliobrs, he could detect only a 
glottal buzz after the stop. Exact writers now use D’, B’, 
G’, for the Sanskrit aspirates. 

The Latin aspirates are continuants. As to the Greek 
aspirates, the Romans evidently thought them breath stops 
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follovred by something, for they represented them by ch, 
th,ph. 

High German TS (=s, S=xr) and PF (J>f, /) are not : 
aspirates at all, but affiicates, double sounds opposed to 
spirants. CH is a continuant For further facts about 
High German consult Chap. IV. 

The d, b, g irritten vithin the V in G.T. B.A.V., are 
produced by the operation of Vemer’s I.aw, of which more 
hereafter. 

It will now, after having briefly stated the law, and tabu- 
lated the salient and representative changes, with examples, 
be proper to speak of some of the changes roistered therein. 

To begin with, the changes exemplified are to be seen 
elsewhere, in other groupings even within the limits of the 
Indo-Classical group. In one language — Armenian — all the 
changes are met with. Proof of a wider extension for the 
facts recorded in the law must contribute much towards an 
explanation of these. If certain phenomena have the attri- 
bute of universality, or even of frequent recurrence, their 
explanation is within measurable distance, or rather, no 
special explanation is needed, for mere difietence of degree 
may be rasily accounted for. 

The change of breath into aspirate is found in Iranian, 
where p became / before consonants, in Armenian, where 
t became f before vowels and medially, in Umbrian, where 
primitive Italian pt became ft. To be noticed also are rede 
and Umbriae rekte, lerrjti and Sk. stAd, erdrof and Sk. path, 
oixo/Mu and- hiyeyMt, rfitru and rirpefti, }Jem and £Kt(fu (sec, 
however, Moulton’s Law, further on). 

The change from aspirate to voice is to be met with 
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in Annenian, where dh became and in Iranian, Keltic, 
and Balto- Slavonic, where the voiced aspirates became 
voiced stops. 

As examples of voice into breath, we have in Annenian, 
the change of d and ^ into f and i, in the Jndo-Classical 
group, the change of Sk. M into Gk. p and Latin/ both 
breaths. The Latin / afterwards became i in certain 
surroundings, thus illustrating aspirate (spirant) into voiced 
stop. We have also to note such alternations as axutrditi, 
O.L. scafres, seabd. Compare also, confining ourselves to 
initial letters, Italian gastigare and gonfiare with casOgdre 
and ednfldre, Spanish gritar and greda with quintdre and 
cretam. 

The changes, then, are not isolated, and many more 
examples might be given; but, in their case, juxtaposition 
and consequent assimilation, or some law of euphony, would 
more manifestly account for the result It is impossible to 
explain nway these examples 1^ their setting: they are too 
general to be explained by any local cause: And in this 
connexion it is well to remember that Grimm’s Law in some 
of its features may register the extended scope of small 
beginnings, more or less originated by local causes. At 
anyrate, Brugnumn himself begins his explanation of p into. 
/ &C., by assigning a local cause to start with. 

It results, then, from the above remarks, that other group- 
ings would furnish more or less of the phenomena of 
Grimm’s Law, that, in the Indo-Classical group, and within 
the area of Armenian alone, we have all the features of 
the law represented. 

The facts, then, of the change are to be seen elsewhere. 
It will be well now to consider the nature of the changes. 
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Are they unique in themsdves, or is it their spread and the 
regularity of their occurrence that is most noticeable? 

The prevalence of the change from hreatii to as^iizate, 
or breath to spirant, is perhaps a sufficient voucher for its 
naturalness, but the change in itself is quite comprehensible. 
Brugmann, in his account of the change of p and h into 
spirants, says tha^ to begin with,/ and k, when beside t and 
s, changed into spirants, and finally everywhere else. This 
is to state the doctrine empirically. 

Theoretically, one ought to say that the movements of 
the organs of speech, called into being by the nerves, to 
produce the sounds of / and k, owing to the other sounds 
in their neighbourhood, gradually underwent deflection in 
the direction of the movement required to produce the 
spirants. The sensations that accompany these move- 
ments similarly under^rrat change^ and also helped to re- 
produce in a succeeding movement an alteration that had 
taken place in a preceding. The stability acquired by 
these sensations, themselves one of the prime agents in 
producing change, induced in all other cases, mth the aid 
of the sound-picture tiiey had engraven on the memory, the 
production of said ^inmts from said breaths, although the 
juxtaposition that initiated the change did not in these 
cases exist. 

However doctrinaire this statement may read, it really is 
necessary in these matters to state precisely what happened, 
and how it happened. The cause of the change is local, 
and an inclination to follow established precedent has 
brought about the rest. The change did not— no change 
does — take place per saltum. There were intermediate 
halts. In this connexion, Mr. Sweet points out, in his 
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Histoiy of English Sounds, that spinuu^ must have been 
reached through intermediate aspiration, that t must have 
become }> through ih, othemrise that ^ would have become S. 

With regard to the change from aspirate to voice if we 
take D’, B', G’, as correct representetions of the so-called 
aspirates, and remember that Mr. Ellis discovered the 
aspiration to be a mere ^ottal buzz, what great difficuU}- 
does the deaspiradon present. Place D*, S’, G’, beside 
D, B, G, their Teutonic transmutadons, and the change 
does not seem at all difficult, not so difficult, to follow Dr. 
Murray, as the change into the Greek breath aspirates. The 
buzz is simply dropped. If the old representation of the 
aspirates be insisted on, then between aspirate and voiced 
stop there must have intervened the voiced spirant. And 
one consideration seems to require the intervention. Would 
not otherwise the C that had been got from DH (D’), have 
shared the fate of original D, if aspirate into voice was the 
secon'd change and prior to voice into breath. 

The last change, that from voice to breath, has sorely 
puzzled many. It is said that the change is not along the 
line of ease in articulation, that unvoicing is a change from 
an easy to a harder sound. The masters in phonetic science 
seem to find no difficulty here. Sweet says that the change 
took place through whisper, and was more or less direct. It 
is well to remember that unvoicing did not here happen for 
the first time, but that the change that caused the voiced 
aspirates of Sanskrit to appear as breath aspirates in Greek, 
and breath spirants in Latin, is a conspicuous example of 
the same process. 

It is wdl known, to(^ how prone Cdts and Germans 
are to unvoice voiced sounds. This suggested to Professor 
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March the hjqrathesis mentioned in his Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, viz., that the invading Teutons were gradually 
influenced by the Cdtic pronunciation of their own 
voiced sounds. 

Assuming that the change is counter to the principle of 
ease in articulation, though the change — say from d the 
point-stop-voiced to / the point-stop-voiceless — does not 
seem a hard one, let us repiembcr (we have it on Paul’s 
authority) that ease in articulation is quite a secondary and 
subordinate cause of change. Not that we are to dispense 
mth euphony altogether, but let us not forget that euphony 
often ofTcrs an explanation that ignores the fact of the inter- 
mediate existence of numerous minute deflections. It is 
not tiie last link in a chain tliat enables a junction to be 
cifectcd between two djiferent points, but the whole series 
including the last. 

This would seem to be the place to refer to a suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Conway in a recent number of the 
Americau /ourttal of Philology. We referred above to Mr. 
.Sweet’s statement that voice d became breath t through 
whisper. Well, certain facts in Italic orthography, such as 
the representation both of the voice and the breath by C up 
to the end of the fourth century B.C., the transliteration of 
and Uipfn by Burrus and Bruges, the comparison 
of Ku^tpt&v and gubemare, have led Mr. Conway to the con- 
clusion that the medios and tenues were originally separated 
not as' voice from breath, but as whisper from breath. Of 
course these media: were afterwards voiced. This leads 
him to infer that the parent speech media; were also whis- 
pered. 'Whisper is that intermediate state between breath 
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and voice in which the vocal chords arc approximated, but 
not vibrated. We thus get Mr. .Sweet’s intermediary to 
start with. 

A few remarks now on the order of the changes present 
in Grimm’s 1..^ will form a necessary* sequel to what has 
been Siiid .above of the character, of the scopes and of the 
jiroduction, of the ctuingcs. Hicsc will simply be an echo 
of what Brugmann saj-s in his Grundriss. It is not to be 
supposed that processes referred to below, suddenly came 
into operation, for they doubtless were present in some 
shape .and to some degree in the parent speech. 

To begin with, then, the tenues bcc.amc spirants. The 
(■h.angc first took place in the cisc of / and k before /and s, 
.and was then extended. Next, or perhaps first, the tenues 
aspirata: and the mcdi.a: aspiratm passed, the first into the 
brc.ath spirants, the second into the voice spirants, 'fhe 
tenues’. and the tenues aspirata: thus fell together. I'his 
fact enables us to cognate Gothic hahxn tvith refer- 
ring both to common root khabh-. The voice spirants 
were aftenvards largely stopped into media;, a process 
probably assisted by the fact that the voiced spirants after 
nasals, and r and /, became media;. Under the action of 
Verner's Law (to be referred to presently), the breath 
spirants that came from the tenues and the tenues aspirata:, 
in certain surroundings became voiced spirants, aftemaids 
hirgcly media:. So that a media may be traced b.ick to a 
tenuis, a tenuis aspirata, or a media aspirata. rin.-tlly, the 
mcdi.'c passed into tenues. Before leaving this change, 
the following words of Mr. Sn-eet may fitly be appended : 
— ' A change such as th.at of d into / may begin at the end 
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of a breath-group, and be then extended to the end of 
words within a breath-group, as in German \ and finally to 
all the if s in the language, as when every Aryan 4 became 
/ in Germanic.’ Let us remember in connection with the 
above remarks that processes got at by analysis perhaps 
did not function in actual development in the order given 
by analysis. 

Sweet’s order of change is diiferent from Brugmann’s. 
This is what he says: — ‘As regards the order of the 
changes, it is dear that dh could not have become d, till 
Ar. d had become /, and that this latter change could not 
have taken place till Ar. t itself had been modified— other- 
wise some two of the three must have run together. The 
dumges must, therefore, have begun with that of t into > 
through til, d then takmg the place of Ar. t, and, lastly, dk 
taking that of Ar. d! 

A few facts about isolated changes will complete the 
account of the first change, st, sp, sk do not suffer change ; 
zd passed into st—cp. nest and L. nidus (nlzdo-) j 
and zdh into zg and «^-%p. A.S. tmarg and Sk. snajji 
‘marrow,’ Goth. mizdOf A.S. meord, and Gk. p469it, Sk. 
mldhct ‘reward’; tt (ttk) into ss — cp. AS. gemss and Gk. 
Serif (/«V/(^),. sometimes st, by analogical and other influ- 
ences — cp. A.S. wdst, Goth, wtlisf, Teut tuaiss, and Gk. 
cTeiu, Sk. vtttka (the t is due to the analogy of Teutonic 
makt ‘thou mightest,’ &a). 

Before passing on to the second change, it is worth our 
while to consider what testimony the runes may have to 
offer about' the first change. Taylor tells us in his ‘ Alphabet' 
that the d rune corresponds to the Gk. theta, the g rune, to 
the Gk. chi, and the k rune, probably to the Thracian 
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gamma. This would seem to imply that, at the end of the 
runic period, the lautverscliiebung was tn train de st fairc. 
It is now very generally believed that the nines were got 
directly or indirectly from Greek colonists on the Euxinc, 
but as to the date of adoption difTcrcnccs exist. Taylor 
speaks of the sixth centuty ac, while Sweet says that the 
most probable date for their adoption is the third century 
ac. The fust change, according to Sweet, took place some 
centuries before our era (but surely this requires a remoter 
date for the adoption of the runes than 300 ac.); the second 
did not come into operation until at least flve centuries 
after it 

The first remark to be made in connection with the &.&. 
changes is that they are comiiarativcly recent. Words 
borrowed from the Latin, in common possession among 
the Teutons, suficred the letter-change, such ns cannabis, 
O.H.G. Art«<i/‘hemp,' strata, O.H.G. strd^a. This proves 
that the change did not take place till connection with the 
living I.atin of the Roman Empire had been cut olT. Dr. 
Murray refers the second shifting to changes cficclcd on 
German when adopted by a Slavonic race, Scherer, to 
Romance influence. But may it not have been a recrud- 
escence, a partial repetition, very partial, it is true, of the 
first shifting, due to the phonic activity, possibly, of that 
section of the Teutons, the sound-development of which 
had dominated the race. If the changes of the first shifting 
are natural and omnipresent, why not allow their partial 
repetition. Voice to breath from I.E. to G.T. resembles ' 
voice to breath from G.T. to H.G. In breath to aspirate, 
it is true, the H.G. aspirate that resulted from G.T. breath 
is quite diflerent from the G.T. aspirate that resulted from 
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J.E. breath — the H.G. aspirates bdng surd affricates, or 
■spirants, the G.T. only spirants. 

In aspirate to voice from G.T. to H.G. the change as 
will be seen by referring to the table, took place only, in the 

c. 'ise of dentals. The evidence for the law in fact reposes 
on the behaviour of the dentals. The mnemonic B.A.V. 
is evidenced only by dentals; A.V.B., best by dentals, 
occasionally by labials and gutturals ; V.B.A. in the dental, 
-as in the other positions, has only the evidence of spirants 
or surd affricates. Note^ too^ in this formula, that eh is 
archaic, and that there is no quite satisfactory example of 
the through representation of labials. 

It seems almost needless to embarrass ourselves with a 
triliteral formula, and for practical purposes it will be 
enough to imagine an equilateral triangle B(reath) 
A'- 

A(spiratc) V(oioe) and to remember that the lines 

of change are from left to right, along BA, AV, and VB, 
thus including German in Teutonic, noting specially the 
second shift of the dentals... The very partial character of 
the 1I.G. change is thus quite evident, indeed, the changes 
were only fulfilled with approximate completeness in 
Alcmannic and Bavarian, sporadically elsewhere. The one 
change common to all the German dialects is that otik into 

d. Of collocations that r^st the second shift we have st, 
s/i, sk. To these add tr, kf, and ft. 

It will now be possible .to sura up the evidence on 
Grimm’s Law. We have seen that the changes are not 
extravagant, that they have some claims to universality, that 
they did not spring into existence with gourd-like rapidity. 
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that they had humble beginnings, being probably to some 
extent the extension of local effects. They existed too in 
embryo at the date of the parent speech, that is to say, there 
■was not identity of spoken speech then, but those tribes 
whose languages exhibit the phenomena that Grimm’s I.aw 
connotes, displayed then in their speech the beginnings of 
these idiosyncrasies. For does not Paul say ‘We must 
therefore regard, as a rul^ the independent languages which 
have developed out of a common original language as con- 
tinuations of the dialects of the original language.’ 

This statement seems to involve the ideality' and 
ardficialness of a homogeneous parent speech, and there 
are many reasons for doubting the existence of such a 
parent speech. It is then much more correct to say that 
there was not homogeneity to b^n with, than to say, as 
some do, that the sounds of a putative parent speech were 
nondescript in character, and potentially able to become 
all they ever afterwards became, ^^'hat sort of reality could 
such mongrel sounds ever have possessed. 

The changes, too, took place unconsciously. Let us 
remember that they were ordy accomplished after consider- 
able inten'als, and by means of numerous intennediaries, 
some of these doubtless long-lived. To postulate the seris 
— sound to be changed, last intermediary, final result— and 
to assume along ■with this a clear consciousness of the 
process, does not seem sdendfic. To import into Grimm’s . 
Law as an explanatory factor a volitional energy that 
makes for or against change, is to endow individuals with 
a prophetic consciousness of the phenomena in question, 
and a determination to bring them to pass. Two quota- 
tions from Paul will enforce this view. ‘There is no such 
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thini: as a conscious effort made to prevent a sound-change.’ 
.\n>I ' We must cling to the fundamental maxim that sounds 
a-j j/roduced and taken cognisance of ivithout any clear 
'.onsciousness. This statement contradicts all such ex- 
plaraiiory theories as presuppose in the minds of individuals 
nn idea of the sound-system of a language, under which 
head come several hypotheses as to the German sound- 
shifting process.’ 

Jn the eleventh volume of Kuhn’s Zeitschiift, T..ottner 
t.ibulatcd two main classes of exceptions to the first laut- 
verachiehung. In the first class were set together cognates 
like Sk. duhiidr- Goth, dauktarj Sk. kand (Gk. •stihf6{, ■ 
K /‘ffeitdix), Goth, bindan; Sk. htdh (Gk. ivuii/tiii'), Goth. 
lnud‘iK 'command’; L gradus, Goth, grids ‘step,’ where 
the d, and g of the Indo-CIassical seem to remain in the 
Germanic. These exceptions were disposed of by Gisss- 
mann in the next volume of the same Zeitschrifi, where 
he demonstrated the fact of the presence in the original 
langus^e 'das glcichzeitige vorhandensein’ of two as- 
pirates, one of which has bfen lost by dissimilation. The 
roots of the above words should then with proper vowel 
denotation be written «/dhugh-, ^bhendh-, ^bhudh-, 
Vgharedh-. The lautverschiebung is then seen to be 
regular. 

To illustrate the second class of exceptions, place together 
by super-position-the following cognates : — 
casTjp ^ X>.vrif ^ tKariy _ vavr/imdhe (i pi. pf. atm.) 

Goth. la<far A.S. hlu<f Goth. hun<f wun/on (pi. pret.) 

■ Dentals have been chosen for illustration, but equations 
with other letters arc available. Glancing at the equations, 
u 
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we see at once that we have in Germanic the voice stop 
instead of >. Greek words bearing the original accent 
have been sdected, in order to bring out the facts in as 
homely a way as possible. It will be noticed that in every 
case the Greek cognates and die one Sanskrit cognate have 
the accent following the consonant affected by the laut- 
verschiebung. It should be noticed also that the conson- 
ants in question are medial. The syllabification, too, has 
to be attended to. The t is considered to belong to the 
preceding syllable — ‘alle dem vocale folgenden consonan- 
ten gehorten der vorhergehenden silbe an.** (Confer what 
Roby says on syllabification in his ' Latin Grammar,' p. 87, 
also in Preface to Grammar, p, Ixxxiv.). Contrast now 

with 

h/tar Goth.br 5 >ar. 

The last two cognates exhibit the usual transmutation. 
Coinddent with this we nodee that the accent precedes 
the/. For a similar coincidence contrast 

vavr/imihe vaffe (i sing. pres, atm.) 

wur</on weorSe (i sing. pres, ind.) 

Here also the accent in the regular mutadon precedes the ' 
/. Is the posidon of the accent coincident or causal? 
Causal In each of the Greek cognates of the exceptional 
Germanic words, the accent follows the /, and in Sanskrit, 
the terminations of the perfect plural bear the accent. But 
fpdtiip has the accent on the first syllable, and in vdrU, the 
presence of ^va proclaims the accent. Thh following 
statement will embrace the facts just alluded to: — ^IVher- 
ever, medially, in Germanic, the principal accent did not 
immediately precede the br«Lth consonant under change. 
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the final result gives us a voiced stop, i.e., /, p, k pass into 
d, b, g. Under the same conditions s passes into r. If the 
accent immediately preceded, the mutation is regular, i.e., 
i, p, k pass into th, f, h. Under the some conditions s 
remains. For example of l> and g take 

i~rK s~/.vpa 

Goth. si<5un A.S. swe^er. 

This statenient is Vemer’s L^iw, one of the acutest dis- 
coveries in linguistics, and most far-reaching in its results, 
first enunciated by Karl Verner in the twenty-third volume 
of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. 

So much for the facts of the change, and the cause of 
the change, what about the modus operandil Doubtless 
the t, p, k changed first into the breath spirants th, f h ; 
the vocalic surrounding vocalised these into the voiced 
spirants; these were afterwards stopped. Just as the law 
explains and fadar, and the Anglo-Saxon grammati- 

scher wechsel, seen in the singular wear^ and the plural 
ivurdon, a change due, as we have seen from Sanskrit, to 
the fact that, in the plural, the accent is on the terminations, 

so it explains the s and r seen in the singular and 

curon 

plural preterite of ceosan. The x passed to r through z. 
There is no grammatischer 'ivechsel in Gothic, no change in 
verbs of spirant into voiced stop, no s into r. The spirant 
and the s have been driven right through the verb, though 
there are traces of the voiced stops. 

For an example of the occurrence of spirant and voiced 
stop in modem German, take ziehen gezogen, but sometimes, 
here, as in Gothic, the spirant is driven through as zeihen 
geziehen. Leb me now give Verner’s own words — Undo- 
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germ, h, f, p gingen erst uberall in h, th, f fiber ; die 
so entstandenen tonlosen fncativse, nebst der vom indoger- 
manischen ererbten tonlosen fiicativa s, wurden rreiter inlau- 
tend bei tonender nachbatschaft selbst tonend, erhielten 
sich aber als tonlose im nachlaute betonter silben.’ 

Bugge has tried to extend the law to initial consonants. 
For example, the cognates to infer that, 

when the accent follows at a distance of not less than two 
syllables, the law applies. 

It is the fact, then, of the position' of the consonant in 
the accented syllable (to adopt 'Femer’s syllabification) of 
bn^r (pfanif)i that prevents the passage of the tA into <f, 
as in the case of wrip fadar. 'What then was the nature 
of the accent? Was' it one of pitch (?) like the primitive 
accent, or one of stress also. 'Femer says of stress also 
— ‘nichtlanger rein chromatisch sondem zu^eich exspira- 
torisch.’ 

The free accent of the parent speech must, however, 
have been operative, and have done its work, after the 
commencement of the first shifty otherwise the Teutonic 
accent proper, that on the stem-syllable, would have pre-, 
vented the shifting into stops. 

It may be asked here why the English father and mother 
have th. This used to be attributed to Scandinavian in- 
fluence, or to the analogy ^brother, but Dr. Josq>h Wright, 
in the Academy for March 3td, 1888, quotes many examples 
to prove that A.S. d became voiced th through the influence 
of following r (cp. Chap. IX., under d). 

Before closing this chapter, a reference to some of the 
applications or extensions of Ferner’s Law will not be out 
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of place.* In his book, ‘ Verner’s Law in Italy,’ iMr. Conway 
successfully applies the principle of Verner’s Law to explain 
the absence of rhotacism in certain Latin words. One felt 
in a vague sort of way that dsinus, cacsarih (here the 
initial accent was kept till tlie law was dead), viisum, beside 
generis, gcrlbam, AurSlius, presented an unexplained con- 
tradiction. With Mr. Conway’s explanation the seeming 
contradiction disappears, and law obtains. This explana- 
tion runs as follows : — Wherever, medially, in Italic, an 
s between two vowels followed an unaccented syllable, 
the final result gave z in the non-rhotacising dialects, 
such as Oscan, and r (through z) in the rhotacising 
dialects, such as Latin and Umbrian ; if the accent immedi- 
ately preceded, the s was kept, save in I.atin and Faliscan, 
where the change into r took place even then, if i or u 
followed the s, and the same vowels, or a long vowel or 
diphthong, preceded — e.g. ndris. This rule explains every- 
thing in the words quoted above. There are exceptions to 
the rule, however, such as earn, following the analogy of 
curare, dare, that of its compounds, and eram, which was 
probably enclitic and without accent. See also page 54. 

* Dr. Fennell (Indo-Europe.in Vowel System, a pamphlet well de- 
serving careful perusal) attributes the result d in fadar to the fact that 
it ends a syllabic. It is the initial letter of a syllable (I suppose 
Bugge is thrown) that shews the regular change, and for the reason 
that it is initial. Verner would have said that the 1 of (ppdri^p changes 
regularly because it is in the accented syllable, Fennell says that it so 
changes because it begins the next syllable. He lays down the propo- 
sition that an accented syllable was weighted as lightly as possible 
with consonants. On this proposition the C of (ppartip begins the 
second, and the i of iraTi'ip ends the first syllable of their respective 
words. In Verner’s syllabification both i’s ended first syllables, one 
accented and, one not. 
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Mr. J. H. Monlton in VoL VIII. of the American Journal 
of Philology applied theprindple ofVemer’s Lav to explain 
the presence of a tenuis in Greek, where one would have 
expected a hard aspirate. In his own words: — 'Original 
hard aspirates lose their aspiration in Greek except where the 
accent immediately precedes.’ Take for examples 
and fori (Sk. the I.K superlative suffix ~ilibs seen in 
Sk. -thd and -r»$ ; Sk. mithAs and (A.S. mti). It will 
be seen that where the accent follows, the tenuis appears. 
Sentenceaccent too has contributed examples, f.r., the 
immediately preceding accent that preserved aspiration 
might, in the case of initial' agitates not accented on the, 
root, be got from a preceding oxytone. This occurrence 
might be frequent enough to give rise to doublets — ^to a 
due to the action of a preceding or^one in the sentence- 
life of the word, alongside ^f the « of the rule. In many 
cases, the aspirated form obtained the wider extension, 
might'even, under the opemtion of levelling ' ausgleichung,' 
obliterate all traces of the form with the tenuis. . 

Next, we have Siever’s Law, to the effect that a j* occur- 
ring before w in an unaccented syllable disappeared — e^., 
A.S. gesewen for gesegwin, Goth, viawi ‘ maid * for magwi. 
Magus however for magwAs, because, to quote Mr. Sw'eet, 

' in an early stage of Germanic in which Aryan o was still 
preserved, as well as Aryan e, u, the w was dropped 
before these round vowels, but kept before a, rj e’ 

There is also an alternation of c and mentioned in the 
History pf English Sounds, which may possibly be due to 
rtasal action together with a varying accent. Compare 
siica/i, sBgan, ‘suck’; and wia'ng ‘ pirate,’ r^/^ ‘war’ (L. 
vintare). In this last, the rtasal seen in the Latin, would 
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voice the c into g in an unaccented syllable. Note also 
in tins connection mendax and menfin. 

P.',Til and Eluge’s Law covers another dass of exceptions 
-o Grimm’s Law, viz., those in which dd, hb got from 
I.E. ;'<!■«, gAs'ii, dhn, bhn, or, by Verncr’s Law, from kn, 
/.‘‘ti, //;, ///, or from original mediae followed by n, with 
accent follon'ing, become M, //, pp. For illustration, trace 
the )iroccss by which A.S. smoec has been reached — ^I.E. 
smukvnb- into smuhnd, smugnA (by Vetner’s Law), mu^gd (by 
assimilation), smukkd. It is this last act that exemplifies 
Paul and Kluge’s Law. The o in moa is due to <z-umlaut 
If the accent had preceded the I.E. k, the result would of 
course have been hn. 
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Sound Relations in English— Introduction and 
Short Vowels. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet was got from the British Celts. 
These of course used the Latin Alphabet, into the writing 
of which they had introduced certain modifications. Anglo- 
Saxon text books are now usually printed with modem 
characters, but any one who cares to gain a knowledge of 
the look of the old script may get this by looking into, say, 
Thorpe’s edition of Alfred’s Orosius. The making of the 
letters d, f, g, r, r,i /, is quite noticeable. The Modem 
Irish Alphabet of eighteen letters presents, so far as it goes, 
a veiy similar appearance. ‘\The Anglo-Saxon letters, using 
the ordinary with two supplementary characters, are : a, a; 
e, i, 0, u,y— 6 , e, d, S,/,g, A, /, /«, «,/, r, s, t, h w, x. 

]) (thorn) is taken from the mnic alphabet. S is a 
manipulation of the character for d, to express the sound 
of tA in tAea, but the MSS. use this and the previous 
character to express both sounds of the English fA, either 
that in fAeti, or that in fAiag. ■ It may be worth while 
menUoning that in the oldest texts (as now), fA denoted 
both sounds. In some books another mnic character {tom) 
is used for the sound expressed by to. The A.S. 5 is some- 
times retained in preference tog; Sometimes A is written 
in the MSS. for e, and for the usual ao {m), the Latin 
symbol gu sometimes appears. The letter z is rare in 
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An^io-Sa-von. It sometimes represents the sound of ts, and 
ip foreign names perhaps had the value of Gk. ^ i.e., dz. 
t.' hr.d the value of a (low-front-wide) in the word mart 
fr-ingli-wi, not Scotch), y retained the value of Gk. 
upiilon (high-front-natrow'TOund). This sound had already 
ip.'i afterwards took place in English through unrounding) 
in 01(1 High German been confused with i. e had always 
the hard sound (two varieties, but not an r-sound). Umlout-e 
is sometimes written as (. Further remarks on the sounds 
expressed by these letters will be made later on. See also 
fassim in Chaps. VIII. and IX. 

There arc dialects in Anglo-Saxon which often exhibit 
diiTcrenccs in spelling, di/Terences that have to be noted, 
because some one of them, rather than its dialectical neigh- 
bours, may have given rise to the present English form. The 
cltief'dialccts are the Northumbrian, the Mercian, and the 
IVcst-Saxon. The language-area occupied by these dialects 
rc.'ichcd from the Forth on the north to the English Channel 
on the south, and may be said to have had for dividing- 
lines the Humber and the Thames. Mercian occupied the 
district between these two rivers, and marched on the north 
with Northumbrian and on the south with West-Saxon. 
Anglian is a common name for Northumbrian and Mercian. 

The Middle English dialects — Northern, Midland, and 
Southern — corresponded in the main, both dialectically and 
geograijhically, to the older dialects. The Southern dialect 
beats strong traces of Midland influence. In both the 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English periods, there existed 
another sufficiently distinctive varied of the language, to 
which the name Kentish has been given. 

Middle Englidt may be said to begin with the year 1150, 
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and to end with the year 1450. Both before and after this 
inter^’al, a considerable time — a century before, and half a 
century after — must be allowed for the transition from 
Anglo-Saxon to Middle English, and for the transition from 
Middle English to Modem English. The latter then, 
begins with the year 1500. Mr Sweet makes it extend over 
three stages of development, to the year 1800, from 
which point he dates the beginning of Living English. 

Middle English is a slow, self-contmned, and natural 
development out of AngloBaxon. It scem^ in that case, 
all the more needful to answer a question that is naturally 
suggested by the date assigned above to the commence- 
ment of the language. That question is — ^what influence 
had the Norman-French of the victors on the language? 
None, we have just said, on its linguistic development. 
On its vocabulary and orthography, a very great influence 
indeed. The vocabulary does not exactly concern the 
subject of this chapter. Suffice it to say that it w.is not till . 
well on in the thirteenth century that foreign words were 
introduced in large numbers, the busiest time being the 
interval between 1250 and 1350. Of the influence exerted 
on the orthography, more pr^ently. 

A sentence or two to record the main varieties in the 
An^o-Saxon dialects. 

In the Anglian dialect, the o that interchanged with a in 
Anglo-Saxon before nasals is preferred to the n. For West 
Saxon a, e is found in Mercian (and Kentish). There a 
means a. The a of West-Soxon that equals Teut. s (Goth. 

8, O.H.G. a) is represented in Anglian and Kentish by e. 
For ea before I and a consonant, a (probably long) occurs 
universally in Anglian. For ea before rc and rg, e appears 
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in Anglian. Northumbrian may have a. ea before h, x, 
.irid kt, appears in Atiglian as a. For the W.S. ea that 
denoted the result brought about by the development of a 
glide-vowel between the fronts e and g and the following 
I.', there appears in the non-W.S. dialects the aforesaid a 
— "‘>'1 (W.S. geaf). Compare the appearance in a similar 
surrounding of non-W.S. gefan for W.S. geafon. The symbol 
ea is however found in Mercian as (/-(or o-)mutation of a, 
and in Northumbrian as 0- (or a-) mutation of e (\V.S. eo). 
In Anglian, ea before e, g, h, is reduced \o e. eo before //, 
rCf rg^ rh, is reduced to e, eo before c, g, k, to e. These 
sounds arc often left unmutaled. For the W.S. ie, e appears 
in Anglian and Kentish, and for ie, e. ee the mutation of 
o, and S the mutation of o, appear in Northumbrian and 
Kentish, the a in Merdan as well. These are unrounded 
in ^Vcs^Saxon to e and € 

Of the Middle English dialects, the Midland is the most 
important, and of its varieties, that variety which is called 
East Midland. This coloured by the Southern dialect is 
the source of standard Modern English. 

The diflerences between the Southern and East Mldlaad 
varieties of Middle English can be shortly shewn. 

The Southern o before nasals is unrounded in East Mid- 
land to a. The with sound of A.S. a (L f. w), under 
which the A.S. ee and ea had in Middle English been 
levelled, is represented in East Midland by <t. The A.S. a 
which was unrounded to # in Southern b retained un- 
changed in East Midland. Southern eo and m are 
represented in East Midland by the reductions ee, as well 
as by the digraphs. Both Southern and East Midland 
represent A.S. at by A.S. ^ and j* are unrounded in 
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East Midland to / and f, while in Southern they are 
represented by », ft. The Kentish of both the Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English periods rq>resents J* by t. It is 
to be noted that the same dialect represents A.S. ea eo, 
short and long, by ya ye. Chaucer uses the letters that 
have been given above to East Midland, but has the ^ 
(rounded a) of Southern. 

To return now to French influence on Middle English 
orthography. 

After 1400, Anglo-French was dead as a spoken language. 
Its teaching, had been stopped in schools, as Trevisa tells us, 
in 1385. 

Some space will be needed to note the great influence 
exerted by Anido-French on the orthography of Middle 

•Rn gHaTi. 

It is convenient here to notice, in regard to handwriting, 
that the Anglo-Saxon forms for the d,/, g, r, s, f, of the Celtic 
Roman alphabet were ousted by the forms of the French 
hand. Mr Sweet, in writing of the change wrought on 
English orthography by Norman-French influence, says that 
it amounted to the introduction of a totally new orthographi- 
cal basis, shaped and confined of course by the existing 
orthography. Certain facts will be adduced to bear this 
out. Vowels first. 

A.S. (A.S. ea was levdled Under this letter), under 
Anglo-French influence, is expressed in the Southern dialect 
by e. The a (and a), that vulgar Latin transmitted to 
French, had been levelled under e. 'Phe Ormulum keqjs 
the symbol a, but with the value a;. The short te is in this 
text written a. 

Under the influence of Anglo-French, in which ie ^‘ee) 
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had been reduced to (ee), the same symbol k (jv) came to 
connote the sound (ee), and is used in late Middle English 
to represent this sound (dose e), not only in French words 
like mesfhief, but also in English words, e.g. Chaucer’s lief 
(also Itef) {A.S. leaf). 

i is, later on in Middle English, written 2 e y, a. symbol, 
which in French wtidi^ was convertible with /. The is 
very common in the ndghbourhood of », ///, «, iu, and at 
the beginning and end of words. The possible confusion 
in form is sometimes avoided in the case of initial t by 
writing it as a capital. 

In Chaucer appears for /. 

The n-riting of the diphthongs at and d as ay and ey 
should also be noticed. 

n, after the French mmner, is sometimes written as o, in 
the neighbourhood of letters that have a like form, vir,., u 
(consonantal), n, m, n>. Initially the confusion could be 
avoided by writing a as v. 

In late Middle English, a was also written for », when a 
consonant + vowel followed,..^ 

Latin u (and a — a dose sound in Latin) had in French 
passed into a sound between (u) and (o), which was then 
written « or a (close), though a aftenvards prevailed. There 
was also in French an open a, coming from I.Atin a 
(and au). 

The long »-5ound i^ owing to the said influence, quite 
widely written in late huddle English as eit, a symbol which 
in French had put off its diphthongic sound, and taken on 
that of (uu). This sound follows the development that 
native words in u exhibit — A.S. /tur, M.E. fyas, Mod. K 
house (au). 
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Anglo-French influence caused A.S. to be mitten as 
u in the Southern dialect. is sometimes written ;//, and 
iater on, uy. 

The Ormulum for A.S. y y\a& i t. The A.S. y had 
been pretty generally unrounded, save in the Southern 
dialect. 

w and 5 (front-open) were used in the Ormulum as diph- 
thon^c signs (after short vowels written ww, 35) to represent 
the second dement of diphthongs. These are afterwards 
replaced by I.atin and French u, u 

w however again got vogue as diphthongic element after 
bade vowels (<i, 0, «) — M.K drawen (A.S. dragan, Ormulum 
i/ra3^»f{ (S^K back-open)). 

Oonsonantal orthography suffered greater changes than 
vocalic. 

The iaek e of Anglo-Saxon is written k before e and i. 
'Fhe Ormulum has k also before a. r is retained before a 
and and before consonants, but the Ancren Riwle often 
has k before 0 and », and before consonants, save.m, 

e has, in more modem times, ousted k initially, before 
I and r. 

The disuse of r is owing to the fact that c before e and i 
suggested to a French scribe the sound of s. I.ater on in 
Middle English, c is used to denote an s-sound. Earlier, it 
had been used with old Anglo-French value of U, jrwas 
written as sch. 

The same symbol, however, sometimes had the value sk 
— sdaundre, sklaundn {slaader^scl is now disused), and 
represented that sound, except before e, i, y. 

ss is, both in French and English, written jt, a combina- 
tion which in Anglo-French had a ss-ot sound— /eaaw. 
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Mesden. For ew, qu, a. ^mbol sometimes used in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, ultimately prevailed. 

.Fro/i/ e n-as in ^fiddle English ultimately \vritten with the 
French symbol eh. Its doubling was written cch or duh. 

]), which had prevailed over the alternating S and \ of the 
Anglo-Saxon script, was now by the action of French scribes 
replaced by ih, which, as we saw, was not unknown in the 
Anglo-Saxon period. 

• ft which in the Anglo^axon stood for both breath and 
voice sound, remains in the Ormulum, but the Ancren 
Riwle, with its strong traces of the influence of the foreign 
spelling, has consonantal u (v) medially, and sometimes 
initially. Finally, and before voiced consonants, / is re- 
tained. Had u been written here, it would with the pre- 
ceding vowel have looked a diphthong. 

I.atin V had in Frendriost its n>-sound, and taken on the 
voiced sound of/ In Chaucer, / expresses the resound only 
in of. 

■ The French now takes the place of the A.S. 5 (a sorely 
burdened letter), as the symbol of the stop consonant It 
also represents French soft^. 

3 (its graphic descendant) is retained to express its own 
open sounds. 

French soft g when initial is usually written j. 

ge and gge represent the j- and jj- sounds when final. 

For the front-open g take as example from Ormulum — 
5 »«g. 

'In the same text, back-open g is UTitten ^i—fott'jhtuH 
This symbol in the Southern dialect appears as h. 

Some East Midland texts use g rather than 5. 

Later on in Middle English, consonantal .v can replace 3. 

The hard g is sometimes represented late in the fifteenth 
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century, both in French and English words, by gu, which 
had lost its after-sound in later Anglo-French. 

h had a back and front variety (initially it had been 
weakened to a simple breath). For both of these sounds it 
is retained in Middle English, eh was sometimes used, but 
owing to confusion with A.F. th, went out of vogue. Later 
on, French scribes refusing to endow this symbol, weak in 
their own tongue, with such pon-cr, use other symbols, g 
is used and also 5. In the Northern dialect, in addition to 
these, gh came into fashion. This passed to the South and 
is common in Chaucer. 

Front gh changes into before a vowel — Me (also written 
hie). 

Back gh (usually preceded by u, which is sometimes 
dropped alter 0) often falls ont before a vo^'cl—yneugh, 
ynoive (plu.). Both the front and back variety may drop, 
finally, and before t. 

AF. s is sometimes written for voiced s. The symbol j ’ 
stood in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English for both breath 
and voice sound. 

The earlier value of A.F. 5, vis., fs, also appears in the 
combination ns, remaining down to Chaucer, e.g., vestimens. 

The Anglo-Saxon rune-symbol for n», used in the Ormu- 
lum and the Ancren Riwl^ is replaced by the French symbol 
w, the product of two o’r with value of u. 

Consonantal y has arisen, saj's Mr Sweet, from the habit 
that scribes had in later Anglo-French of writing y initially 
for/(/). 

Before leaving Middle English orthography, something 
should be said about Onn’s spelling. To denote shortn«s 
of the preceding vowel, every consonant that was final, or 
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fol!ei\v<-:cl hy another consonant, tras doubled. If the con- 
sotirnt were followed by a vowel, the doubling did not take 
jibc'., 'or ihon, an air of reality a-ould have been bestowed 
or. *iie word, and confusion with real words would have 
ensued. In such words Orm often used marks, the short 
marl; for short vowels, and an accent for long. 

It a fact that in Modem English a final consonant is 
long after a .stressed short votrcl, and short after a stressed 
long vowel. Englishmen hara a diffidhlty in reproducing 
the .short consonant that follows a stressed short vowel in 
foreign words. 

Not that Orm's spelling indicated re<al consonant length, 
for he uses it in syllables that have no stress. It was a mere 
device to indicate quantity, possibly suggested by existing 
fnr-t-!, though, as we have seen, in Orm’s day, a short vowel 
bcfoie a consonant and vowel could retain its shortness. 

The presence of final doubled consonants began to be 
considered a sign of shortness of vowel, and vice vers6, that 
of single consonants, as a sign of length. 

It should be added that jfinal consonants in Middle 
English (as in Modem English) were pronounced long 
after a short vowel, whether written double or not. 

The loss of final e which began in Chaucer’s time, and 
was completely generalised by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, gave birth to many types of words with short 
vowels, followed finally by two consonants — lesse into less. 

Moreover, long vowels were regularly shortened in Middle 
English before two consonants (except before certain leng- 
thening combinations — for which, see below). 

Thus it came to pass that in. an accented syllabic two 
consonants came to argue shortness of vowel. 

N 
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Of course in unstressed syllables consonants were 
shortened both in Anglo-Saxon and hliddle English — ^A.S. 

Ji'afen{»)es, M.E. srmjul{t)e. 

Original single consonants were also sometimes doubled 
between vowels in Middle English — stmme plu. of sum 
‘ some,* wumtunge ‘ dwelling.’ 

It was to be expected that many words with short vowel 
and single consonant in Middle English would tack on 
another. This is so — pepfer, penny (M.E. p^er, A.S. 
pipor — ME. peny^ A.S. penig). 

Even in Anglo-Saxon, r, t, p. It, after ‘a short vowel, 
appeared sometimes doubled before r and./-^iV/«r, aeppel. 

Sometimes the doubled consonant of the pronunciation 
appeared in writing in the inflexions — God, Goddes 
(Chaucer). 

Length of vowel was sometimes indicated in Anglo- 
Saxon by a doubling of vowel (or by accent). This 
practice gained ground in late Middle English, and is quite 
common in Chaucer, especially in monosyllables, i and it 
are not often doubled. 

In Modem English, final e is a sign of a preceding long 
vowel. This result has been produced quite fortuitously. 
The weathering that attacked the Anglo-Saxon unstressed 
endings often evolved a form containing an original long 
vowel followed by a consonant and the levelled e-ending 
— strike (M.E. striken, A.S. stricati). The name_ type' of 
words, in which an original short vowel became.lengthened 
in Middle English before a rmnsonant and vowel (see below), 
presented similar forms. The bone type of words (A.S. ban 
— the a was rounded in Middle English to o), in which 
there was originally no e in the nominative, suffered con- 
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tamination in fonn with the dissyllabic cases (especially the 
datii-e), wliere the long vowel was not written doubled, and 
to'M on ; n e. 

At this time the levelled c-endings of the unstressed 
syllable!- were on the road to mute endings. This progress 
had already been completed in Northumbrian, and may to 
a ccrLiin extent be regarded as a Gallicism, the French of 
that day presenting many examples of that had become 
mute. The word-types in which silent final e happened to 
occur along with a long vowel were . generalised, and a 
function foreign to the e was fatuously fathered on it. 

The use of final e was somewhat wild. It was used after 
short vov,-cls —Ajfme ‘him.’ 

It does not indicate length of vowel after v—lioe, love. 
I he e in these words is a graphic necessity. IVhen v 
(consonantal u) was written », its appearance after a vowel 
would have led to confusion with diphthongic combinations. 

We have discarded e in many words where it did not 
indicate length, or was not needed for that purpose — roome, 
ehtere, shoulde. At the beginning of the Modem Period, 
final e could also denote length after two consonants — chylde. 

A few supplementary remarics on the general orthography 
of Middle English and Modem English will now be made. 

Early in the hliddle English period hr, hi, hn passed into r, 
/, ». The spellings rh, bh, and nh, arc also found in early texts. 

however, retained the order of its letters, but even in 
the Oimulun, wh occurs, proving that the present English 
pronunciation of a breath w, was then in existence. 

In the Northumbrian dialect the h of the Im was indi- 
vidualised to such an extent that the aspirated labial really 
became a labialised guttural, expressed by qu quh, which 
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sounds may be seen UTitten in Scotch proper names, and 
still heard from Scotch lips in certain parts of Scotland. 

The preii.x ge- was represented by as e.arly as the 
tenth century. 

ai and an were often written ay and aw, when followed 
by a vowel, or at the end of a word. 

70 was sometimes written for u — Au, hw, hmi (A,S. hii). 

Somewhere in the fifteenth century', j and v, formerly 
mere graphic rarieties of / and u, began to be set apart for 
the consonantal function of these letters. To begin with, 
they were used initially, v had already been employed 
initially in Chaucer. 

The letter 3 passed out of use. Its form had become too 
like that of c, in fact it is actually written s in old Scotch 
writing — seir for year. 

Compare the confusion between and y. In Grafton's 
Bible of 1540, these letters arc formed exactly alike. 

se& passed into s/i. ssh was reduced to the same symbol. 
Doubled k is expressed by ek. 

In se^’eral words gk is used for hard g— ghost, gherkin. 
Spenser has ghtss {guess), gh expresses hard g in Italian 
before e and i. 

The M.E. ceh {cAcIi) is sometimes written tch, and M.E. 
gge is written dge — stretch (M.E. streechen), hedge (M.E. 
hegge). Spenser has ritch for rich. 

At the beginning of the Modem Period, y became almost 
convertible with i. y was preferred finally. Final i also 
assumed the form it. Later on, y was e.xpelled from many 
places. 

In latter-day English, spdling and speaking bare become 
quite divorced, and the estrangement is bound to widen, so 
long as the spelbng is held sacred. We have in fact two 
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languages, one for the eye, and one for the ear. The 
sj'mbols of the former are arbitrary, without the advantage 
of being consistent. Speak as you spell, and spell as you 
speak, are not e.xactly counsels of perfection in English. 

There must next be given a list of words to illustrate 
the passage of A.S. vowel-sounds through Middle English 
into Modern English. These are of course selected from 
hlr. Sweet’s great work. 

In the first column, the Anglo-Saxon (West Saxon, 
Anglian) word is given, in the second and third, the Middle 
English and Modern English equivalents. The sounds are 
taken in this order of Anglo-Saxon vowels — a (te, g, ea), 
e (eo), i, 0 , u, y ; a, a, e, ea, eo, i, 6, u, y. They arc then 
divided out into the living English sounds that derive from 
them, with subdivisions according to the spelling. 

The following is a table of living English sounds, with the 
symbols to be used in classification. The slight sketch of 
Phonetics inserted further on will explain the terminology 
of the definitions and explanations. 


•c (m. b. 

n.) come. 


el (ni. f. w 

•.-I-h. f. w.) they. 

a (m. in. 

w.) — dom. 


ou (m. b. 

w. r. -bsame, rounded) 

1 (h. f. n 

M///. 


kneno. 


e (m. f. ' 

w.) men. 


ii (h. f. w. 

, diphthongic)ylv/. 

ja (1. f. V 

ir.) man. 


uu (h. b. ' 

w. r., diphthongic) soon. 

n (h. b. 

w. r. )/«//. 


yuu hue. 


t' (1. b. w. r.) not. 


ia (h. f. w. 

+m. \v.)fcar. 

83 (1. in. 

n.) bird. 


aa (1. f. n. 

+m. m. w.^fare. 

ai (m. ni 

,. w. +h. f. V 

v.) hiiih. 

1 na b. b. w 

. r.-t-m. m. w.) moor. 

ala hire. 



yua your. 


au (1. m. 

, w.+m. m. 

w. r.) heno. 

1 38 (1. b. n. 

r. + m. in. 'n.)gore. 

aua our. 



1 aa (m. b. ' 

wdyan 

oi (m. b. 

, w. r.+h. r. 

w.) boil. 

1 00 (1. b. n. 

r.)fall. 


Doubling means length. The symbol plus the definition 
ought to make the sound clear. 

The sounds defined are those of living English. The 
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Scotch, Irish, 'American, and even North English sounds 
are not always the same. 

an — In Scotch, the first element is the mid-back-narrow. 

ii — In Scotch, Irish, and American English, the vowel is 
still a long monophthong, and narrow. 

ei — Scotch here has not a diphthong, but the long mid- 
fiont-naiTow. 

Se— This sound only occurs before r. In Scotch the r 
is of course trilled, and the vowel is long mid-front-parrow. 

nn — In Scotch, North English, Irish, and American 
English, the old long monophthongic high-back-narrow- 
round is kept. Compare the English and Scotch pro- 
nunciation of iivo or too. 

on — Scotch has the old non-diphthongic mid-back-nar- 
row-round. , 

aa — In Scotch, this vowel is generally long mid-back- 
wid&round. 

The full back vowel is heard in the West of England, 
and in Scotland. The ordinary English sound is rather 
fronted. 

e — In Scotch and North English, the e in men is low- 
front-wide. 

s — Scotch man has the low-back-wide. 

n — Scotch book has the high-back-narrow-round. 

o — In Scotch, this sound is usually represented by the 
mid-back-wide-round. 

By Scotch is meant the Scotch pronunciation of- English. 
The vernacular word may have quite a different sound, 
e.g., the vernacular buik has the mid-front-narrow-round. 


To save reiteration further on it will be well.to set down 
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here .some of the principles that regnlate lengthening and 
shortening in Anglo-Saxon and Middle Bnglish. 

Then; were in the Anglo-Saxon (chiefly in late West- 
Saxor. and Anglian) certain consonant groups before which 
vowels V. ere often lengthened. These groups were composed 
of r, 1. m, n, and certain succeeding consonants. 

Short vowels, followed by unstressed syllables, were also 
sometimes lengthened. This was much more pronounced 
in .\fiddle English. 

Monosyllables ending in a stressed vowel were regularly 
lengthened — ttu, Sir, S^, ge, he, si. 

Many monosyllables ending in a single consonant are 
also found long — of, on, Sr-, un-, ie, ‘ I,' wil, wir, ‘ man,' 
hroc (from analogy of SnUeon). 

■ On the questioning of shortening before tu’o consonants, 
as in Middle English (sec below), the evidence is uncertain. 

The vowels of the unstressed elements of compounds very 
often kept quantity, dom and had always. 

Vowels in final and derivative syllables were often short- 
ened. 

In Middle English, short vowels in accented syllables 
were lengthened before a consonant followed by a vowel, i 
and u did not lake on length. 

Monosyllables kept their short vowels. These in certain 
cases were lengthened, owing to the influence of inflectional 
forms, which, with their additional vow’el, came under the 
scqie of the above rule. Several nouns, for instance, 
borrowed a vowel from their oblique cases and got leng- 
thening, or borrowed, it may be, lengthening and vowel 
together.)’ 

Certain preterites of one syllable— ^’({/^ shah, brak, &c., 
aftenvards conformed to the rule {gttoe, spake, brake), assum- 
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ing the long vowel of the related forms that got lengthened 
by the operation of said rule. 

The rule is sometimes inoperative, when the single con- 
sonant is followed by — tr, — tl, — f//, — ///^, — /- These are 
called the back-shortening terminations. Shortness for ex- 
ample is retained in the following words— sadel, seven, 
hering, bodi. Perhaps, in certain words, the inflected forms 
that, owing to syncope of their vowels, did not come under 
the above rule, influenced the nominatives. Some of these 
c.\ccptions will occur hereafter. 

The nile obtained, in spite of the usual shortening 
syllables, in akcr, taper, oner, eradel, etten. Compare these 
as to sound with the previous exceptions. 

It is also to be noticed that the — er, — el, &c., may not 
only nullify the action of the lengthening rule, but do actually 
sometimes shorten a preceding long vowel (cp, lather, sorry). 

Before two consonants, vowels arc regularly shortened in 
Middje English. 

Just as in .\nglo-Saxon, however, there were certain 
consonant-combinations that often lengthened the preced- 
ing von'el. 1'he second consonant had to be a sonant, 
and not every combination of r, I, m, n and sonant was 
cflcctive. Examples are, bard ‘board,’ hdld ‘cold,’ talde 
• told,’ child, blind, ellmben. 

The terminations that conscr\'cd shortness, and interfered 
with the action of the consonant -i- vowel rule, gave pause 
also in the consonant-combination rule. 

There were also some pure exceptions — shollde and wallde 
(from the Ormulum). 

Before ng, which perhaps had suficred simplification of 
sound, original shortness had been recovered. The spell- 
ing a (for short u), found in jvng, tange, proves this. The 
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has preserved in writing the symbol for long u, 
viz., au, or, it may be, borron'ed it ittm. youth. 

f^o nl'-o the vowel before mb got back shortness as in dumb. 

Ju.st a.s much phonetics as is necessary for the under- 
standing of the word-lists will now be given. 

The breath that passes from the lungs into the upper 
passages may either pass freely and retain its quality, or, by 
thrumming on the vocal chords that •close the glottis, be 
changed into voice. Vowels have to do with voice, con- 
sonants with both breadi and voice. 

A table of vowcl-sonnds is first set down. These are 
produced by the voiced breath that is freely projected into 
the dirTerently disposed resonance-chamber of the mouth. 

The following are the definitions of the terms used in 
their description: — (a) BsK mid, tliese denote the 
various positions of the articulating tongue ; (b) buck, mixed, 
/m//— these refer to the part of the tongue that is active in 
articulation, mixed denoting that the tongue is in its natural 
level state; (c) narrow, wide^ — narrow indicates that the 
surface of the active part of the tongue is tense, wide that 
it is in its ordinary flaccid state; (d) round— this means 
that the lips arc narrowed during the utterance of the sound. 

Occasionally, in this and the following chapter, the action 
of sound-processes will be described by verbs — rounded, 
backed, fronted, &C, — the meanings of which repose on the 
definitions of the above terms. 

Bell’s names for the vowels are primary and wide. His 
explanation . of these terms 'differs from the foregoing 
(Sweet’s). He states that wide vowels differ from narrow 
in that they *have an additional expansion of the soft 
palate, enlarging the l»ck cavity of the mouth,’ 
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Bell says that the high-mixed-narron* is heard in American 
rir and lur.. 

An idea of the high-back-n’ide may be got by pronounc- 
ing the u in fullf-vaA. at the same time forcing asunder the 
lips vdth finger and thumb. Bell says that the unaccented 
DU in ‘tious has this sound. 

J^w-front-wide-round — Bell says that this is heard in the 
Cockney about. 

Mid-mixed-narro\r-round — Heard, says Bell, in Yorkshire 
atme, and Irish Dublin. 

Low-mixed-narrow-round — ^In Irish her, sir, stir (Bell). 

T..ow-mixed-wide-round — Regular sound of Irish short o 
in not, gone, &c. (Bell). 

Consonant-sounds are produced by the voiced or voice- 
less breath that is projected upwards, and impeded or 
stopped at some part of the throat or mouth. The simplest 
consonant is the throat sound, the aspirate h. 

In uttering consonants, the sound passage may be (1) 
clear, and the result be open sounds (2) blocked in the 
centre, and the result be side sounds (3) blocked altogether, 
and the result be stop sounds (4) blocked altogether, with 
free nose-passage, and the result be nasal sounds. 

The parts of the tongue, &c., active in the articulation of 
consonants (/>. in the partial or complete stoppage of 
sound) are sufficiently indicated by the names at the top of 
•each column. Jvvnt means the middle of the tongue; 
point, the tip ; and blade, the part behind the point ; blade- 
point indicates that variety of consonant-sound in which the 
blade-action is accompanied by a raising of the point of the 
tongue ; lip-backs have a closer approximation of the lips 
than the lip consonants, accompanied by a heightening of 
the back of the tongue. 

Here follows a list of 
examples. 
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Dell’s account differs from the above (Sweet’s) in analysis 
and nomenclature. For and stop he uses divided and 
shut. He has m/;, sh, s (m, sli, z), in a row by themselves, 
with the name mixed. This term describes a narrowing of 
the sound passage, brought about by a raising of the front 
liatt of the tongue, or, in the case of the lip-sounds, by a 
contraction of the back part of the mouth. He places / (v) 
in his divided row, and classes th (dh) as a member of a 
mixed-divided row. 

GSdes are the parasitic sounds that arise in the passage 
from one sound-iiosition to another. 

It is now time to give the Dsts of typical examples of 
sound-change referred to above. 

a, ae, ^ , ca : A.S. (i.e. West Saxon) a, representing Teu* 
tonic a (I.E, a, o, and "indeterminate vowel »), is not a 
particularly common sound. It occurs in open syllables 
that are followed either by the back vowels a, o, or u, as 
faran but farest, daguiUf dat plu. of dag, doges, or by 
front vowels that have developed out of original back 
\'Ovrels, as haeele 'doak' (Goth, hakuls'), macian 'make' 
(I'eutonic stem -^a-). In dose syllables it generally gives 
place to its substitute a. 

The /-umlaut of a is { (m. f. w.). 

Before nasals, especially in Anglian dialects, a was 
rounded into g. Both letters were however written, although 
later on, the a-sound seems to have prevailed in West Saxon. 
o remains in unstressed words like ott (cp. ef, with o before 
following lip consonant). 

a replaces a in dose syllables before a group of con- 
sonants, and before final consonants (save m, n, h, tv). 
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There are exceptions such as hahtian 'have,' assa 'ass/ 
ac ‘but.’ Analogy conserves a in the imperatives of 
certain strong verbs, c.g./{rr 'go,* w ‘dispute.’ 
a is sometimes u-ritten for umlaut t. 

In -open syllables a may occur in syllables that were 
originally close—arrr/- (Goth, acri) ; in syllables followed 
by an e that is original, and not weakened from tt, o, or u — 
ita-gfs, gen. of or even in syllables followed by an 
unoriginal e, if that e is (or was) in its turn followed by a 
syllable containing i—aMing ‘ noble.' 

a is also a dialectic variation for the a and en of other 
dialects — Merci.an Atj'as (tV.S. tta^as), N'orlh. t^n (W.S. 
ciirr), Xorth. and Mercian ‘saw* (W.S. gesfah). ■ 
ca is the brc.iking of a. This result is given before final 
h, and h followed by a consonant (x equalling Its), before r 
followed by a consonant, and often before I followed by a 
consonant. In this last case a is common enough in older 
text.s, .and occurs in Mercian — Mercian Jitllan (W,S. 
ftallan). 

ca sometimes occurs for <i in ])oetry and dialect, when the 
following syllabic contains t/ (0), e.g. ccant 'care,' gcafw, 
plu. of gtc/ ‘gate.’ 

ca is .-ilso a dialectic variation for ea. 

In the ca that follows the palatals g, c, sc {gcaf, ccastcr, 
sceal) the r is a graphic means of indicating the preceding 
palatalisation. The vowel is really a. 

-VS. a was the low-back-wide, a the low-front-wide, 0 the 
low-back-wide-round, and ca low-fronMvide low-back- 
wide. 

In Middle English A.S. a and ca were levelled under <e. 
This sound was written e {fa), but retained its former value 
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( 1 . f. w.). Later on it was very widely changed into a, but 
sur\’ived in the Kentish dialect. . 

0 was pretty generally unrounded to a in Middle Engbsh, 
but appears in certain words where the sound had been 
group-lengthened. Notice also fronit of, and on. 

I'hc a of Middle English, representing A.S. a, a, ea, an 
Anglian a that had not undergone breaking, and certain 
shortenings of A.S. (Ser, a), passed early in the Modem 
English period into (a). 

The lengthened a of Middle English gives of course (ei) 
in jModem English. The passage has been through front- 
ing, raising, narrowing, and diphthongisation, with divergence 
of first clement. 

The influence of neighbouring sounds, parasitic develop- 
ment, dialectic survival, the action of analogy, and special 
modern lengthenings havetill contributed to produce various 
results. Theje factors of change are seen at work in the 


following examples 




A.S. a (se, 9, ea). 


a ongenuing (q) 


among 

invngeie (q) 

-monger 

monger 

cwkS 

ewatt 

quoth 

0 

•ward 

■ward 

i tnppet 

lipet, tepet 

tippet 

pnettig 

piati, pretie 

pretty 

e gedicft 

daft, deft 

deft 

Sanon 

^nenc, ]iannes. 

thence 


thennes 


tGga.*dic ' 

togadere, t(^deie 

together 

manig (q) 

mani, moni, men! 

many 

swgde 

saide, seide 

said 
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88 anve aT(e)n’c airon- 

arn ran ran 

mann (q) man, mon man 

hlanc (q) lank lank 

hand (q) hand, hoondc hand 

sang (q) vb. sang, song sang 

maisse masse, messc mass 

spearwa spanrc sparron- 


0 healfter halter halter 

sralnian walsren srallow 

n-andrian wandrien srander 


sang (q) Ik 

fiong, King 

song 

lang(Q) 

long, laing 

long 

(be)ga!t 

(K)gat 

got 

ea fcam 

feme 

fem 

(ge)camian 

ernen 

earn 

ai meahte, mmhte 

mahte, mihtc 

might 

ei calu 

ale 

ale 

dml 

dole 

dale 

scalu ‘land’ 

skale, schale, scole 

scale 

balTian 

ba]«n 

bathe 

lator 

later 

later 

gmf 

Sai;gaf 

gas-e 

bxd 

bad, bade 

bade 

srmstm 

srastme^ si-estm, wast 

sraist 

h:egl, In^l 

ha3 

hail 

skegcn 

slogen, slaine 

slain 

slean (sleahan} 

sleen 

slay 

ma?g 

mai, mei 

may 

eahta 

ahte, eihte 

dght 
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OU cal'J, nicl 

aid, old 

old 

leal-lc, talile 

talde, tolde 

told 

car.i’i (n) 

eaml), eoml>e, coomb comb 

IrAC 

bml: 

(bmke) broke 

UU w.ir.i'.(o) 

wamlic, wombe womb 

io Ett’rttc pi. 

gcrc 

gear 

Iiwnl 

Iierd 

beard 

&e hara 

hare 

• hare 

lixT adj. 

bare 

bare 

dc.irr 


dare 

aa Jifi-rfen 

hervust 

harvest 

inuarr 

merke 

mark 

li'niW 

railer 

rather 

pv*. 

pair 

path 

cartel 

cattcl 

castle 

BKW> 

grc% gras 

grass 

hcatr, half 

half 

half 

selmussc 

almcsf 

alms 

hicahlor 

lalitCT „ 

laughter 

oa wearm 

worn. 

warm 



water 

call 

ail,al 

all 

bwr 

bar, Ijarc 

(Inre) boro 

bale * Ixam ’ 

balke 

baulk 

sicalit 

slnhter 

slaughter 

awcl 

awcl 

awl » 

(gcOiaih 

sagh, taugb 

saw 

sagu * dictum ’ 

sawe 

saw 

dtagan 

diagcn 

draw 

hafoc 

havck, haok 

hawk 

fcaht, fxhi 

faht, fauht 

fought 


0 
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The («) of the present language postulates a 
Middle English f/-sound. From this sound it developed 
through un-rounding and lowering. There is some author- 
ity for a «-form to among. Compare lung and sung n., 
West Midland forms for long, song, among, like these, had 
had its vowel group-lengthened into o. 

Before ttg (and mb) this lengthening was taken od^ and 
the 0 followed the development of M.E. o. This was an 
open sound ; the A.S. o had been close. 

guoih — ^The a of was labialised by the w into o. 
The unemphatic foim would end in a sonant th. This was 
naturally stopped into d. quoth is a compromise between 
q7iath and quod. There are other two pronunciations of 
this word, one like froth, the other like both. ' Of these the 
latter is stictly analogical 

-wurtf— This has weak ending with obscure vowel, ward 
n. has sound (oa). 

The i of the M.E. form is anomalous. M.E. 
pretie with its shortening termination would resist lengthen- 
ing and should have given mid-front-wide, a sound which 
it has in Scotch. 

tlunnes is due to the analogy of hennes (A.S. heonan), 
manig, by analogy of Unig, became mUnig. This, under the 
action of the back-shortening terminations, gave mani meni 
in Middle English. The modem many has the spelling of 
one form and the pronunciation of another, stside from 
sagde (late West Saxon sitdi) is regular. A.S. itg regularly 
gave ei, and in the Ancren Riwle the form seide occurs. 
But as Orm, who usually has a for a, writes se:syde, the e is 
probably got from the other forms of setgan. at was also 
a common representation of aig in certain dialect-areas, and 
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^rt/V/e was the form handed on for development. When the 
M.E. ai had in the course of its development reached 
the stage of long mid-front-wide, shortening supervened, 
whence the modern (e). Many words suffered similar 
shortenings, as will be seen in due course, e.g., head, bread, 
ihreat, &c. 

(as) is the regular development, sang — Nasal preterites 
in ng usually develop their a-, other words their 0- forms, 
e.g., sotig n. 

halter — Early in the ipodern period a parasitic u was 
developed before /, and henceforward the an- development 
was followed. This has resulted in (00), but in certain 
words shortening and widening took place, giving as result 
(0). Compare halt and salt, wallow, wander, tvas. The 
w rounded the a into (0). Lengthened d resists any such 
action of the w, and develops regularly — 'wave (ei) M.E. 
wa?ien. song, long develop under 0. 

got— gat is the regular development. The past parti- 
ciple geten took 0, on the analogy of broken, and this 0 
spread to the preterite. 

fer}i, earn — The modern (aa), associated with shortness, 
argues a reduction of the group-lengthening of these 
forms. 

might — There was also a form mihte in late West Saxon. 

, From this form, might (ai) is a regular development. The 
h passed into a breath-glide, and was merged into the pre- 
ceding i, which thus took on length, and followed the 
development of long i. 

(ei) is the sound into which lengthened a before consonant 
-f vowel has ultimately passed, scale — This form may come 
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from Norse skal. T.ong a was rounded to c Middlc- 
English. Ai/c/-, with (ei), is a fresh creation with the vowel 
of laie, M.E. later is legitimately represented by latter, for 
the M.E. fonn fortified with the back-shortening termina- 
tion would resist lengthening, gave got its long vowel 
from the analogy of the long vowel of the preterite plu. 
fgven (M.E. yiiven, levelled under vowel of singular, A.S. 
g(e)a/w), and of the past participle and infinitive, both of 
which acquired length in Middle English. Compare firake 
broke, and bare bore. 

bade— "The M.E. forms arc bad sing., beden plu. Our 
bade with (a:) is regular, with (ei), it is an example of the 
levelling of the vowel of the singular under the vowel-length of 
the plural. The M.E. plu. baden would of itself, quite apart 
from the original vowel-length, take on the length that a 
vowel acquired in Middle English when followed by a con- 
sonant + vowel. M.E. a gives (ei). There is the same 
altCHiation in sat, sate. Compare gave, brake, bare, 

wastme wast like other words witli s followed by a con- 
sonant would acquire the sound of (see) — see below 
under (aa)— early in the modem period and should in the 
natural course of things have been now pronounced mth 
(aa). Compare fast, from A.S. fast. Perhaps it is per- 
missible to suppose that, in this word, the (ss) sound was 
developed at a sufficiently early date to enable it to attach 
itself to the ss’s that come from M.E. a, and end in (ei),. 
e.g., in name. It may be that the analogy of words with long 
vowel before st has given length. Compare for* lengthen- 
ing of short vowel before st, yeast (see A.S. e). hail, slain, 
may are regular, ai is a common representative of A.S. ag in 
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^liddic English, and has through various stages jiassed in 
ihc present language into (ei). M.E. « at an early date 
'.vrs levelled under <u. stun should have given a vowel- 
Viund ii’ce that in ieenit but has imported ai and its sound 
from the pnrtidple. 

rtf?’///'— The Anglian is athia. A glide-vovel has been 
developed before the h. Should have had same sound as 
Jou^ht. 

old. told— The Anglian a was rounded to ^ in Middle 
English. This ^'lias now passed into (ou). But spellings 
such as owld, &c., prove that / had here, as usual, developed 
the parasite n. It makes no difference. and e to- 
gether in development 

e/wd' — 'I'he fl-form has given development, and seems to 
have retained its group-lengthened long vowel. 

l>roJtc — The M.E. ira&, breken (AS. braCf br&eon), pt 
sing, and plu., were the regular forms. In the North, the 
plural took on the vowel of the singular, while the singular 
vowel took on the length of the plural vowel, and con- 
formed to the long vowel of the past participle and infinitive. 
The infinitive and past participle had acquired lengthening 
in Middle English by the operation of the principle that 
lengthens a vowel before a consonant + vowel, broke 
got its 0 from the past participle broken (A.S. broun). 
Compare spake (AS. sp{r)eu jp(r)aeon). spoke comes 
from a spoken, by analogy of brgken. The AS. part, is 
sprean, 

ivomb—The group-lengthened § was labialised by the tv 
into 0 and hu followed the development of 0 into (nu). 

gm, berd—Lxmg e before r regularly gives (le). hare, 
&C.— Long A before r gives (aa). 
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dar — ^The a is due to the analogy of the late hI.E. pre- 
terite bar (see below). 

hergest, merke — r changes e into o, a change which had 
taken place in Middle English. This action of r had a 
wider scope in Modem English, and was general before final 
r, and r + cons. The o’s (e) thus got were subjected to 
the change that was then overtaking that letter, viz., length- 
ening to (sa). This has passed to (aa) in the present 
• lan guage. The lengthening just mentioned took place 
before r, and j followed by consonants, and bbfore th. Note 
also the lengthening in chaff, shaft, craft (A.S. caf, scaft, 
crccfi). Thus is explained, the modem pronunciation of 
harvest, mark, path, castle (and glass). It may be mentioned 
that harfest is one of ,the words where ce represents 
umlaut-« (f). are presents the conditions for lengthening, 
and the vulgar pronunciation (ae) is really the regular one. 
The present pronunciation points to an unstressed are.- 
raSer — In this word the back-shortening ending was some- ‘ 
times operative, sometimes not The first result gives (aa), . 
the second (ei). Compare later and latter (see above), haff, 
laughter — A u (not always written) has been developed 
before / and guttural h. This parasite was lost and the a , 
went to (aa) through (se,Eese). Previously the / in half 
had dropped out between its parasite and the succeeding 
consonant For additional examples take halve, calm, 
alms. 

answer (Wickliffe has aunswere) — In this word, after 
the analog}' of Anglo-French, which wrote a lengthened 
nasal vowel before », with ar/, a » was developed. This cm 
has passed to (aa), without any intermediary. Of course 
French words in au take this development, e.g., aunt (and 
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after its analogy a 7 it). It is to be noticed that M.E. 
lengthened a does not pass to (aa) but to (ei). 

warm — ar after w was rounded to (oo) — compare dwarf 
(see A.S. e (eo)). water has undergone the same development 
— compare walloiv and was (see A.S. a). The M.E. d, and the 
combination vowel + back consonant, are not subject to this 
.rounding after iv — wax, &c. all, balk — ^The a + parasitic 
u follows the development of au. This became a monoph- 
thong with sound (0), which was broadened later on into 
(00). walk (A.S. weal can) has had the same develop- 
ment. Some of the other words in this list have either au 
in Middle English, or have developed a parasitic u before 
guttural h. slaughter — compare with latighter (see above). 
dratv—g passes to w after guttural vowels {a, 0, u), cp. bow 
(A.S. boga). drag is a Northern doublet, hawk — The 0 of 
the A.S. form was levelled under e in Middle English, and 
intervocalic / (a voiced letter) was written v. The v then 
passed to w, after that, followed compression, fought — 
There was a form with au, early in the Modern Period. 
Compare the sisellings nought and naught, and daughter, 
with on in Middle, and au in Modern English (see A.S. 0). 
The o in fought doubtless comes from the part, fohten. 
bore — The M.E. bar, beren (A.S. beer, bceroil), pt, sing, and 
plu., were levelled to bar(e), bdren in the North. From 
this came our bare, the short vowel of the preterite sing, 
being levelled under the long vowel of the preterite plu., 
the past part., and the infinitive. The o of bo 7 'e has been 
got from the past part, boren (A.S. borett). . Compare broke 
and brake. 

It would perhaps be well to notice the difference between 
behave (ei), and have (se) (A.S. habban, be-habban, M.E. 
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hchauen, hauai). behave undcnvcnt lengthening, have vas 
uncmphatic, and retained short a. 

harvn and lathe are said to derive from Norse hafn and 
Iq^. They are probably netv singulars, made for the plural 
forms that came from the plurals hafnir and la^ar. But 
there is also found an A.S. hafe$ie. 

e(eo) : There are two is in Anglo-Saxon, original TeuL 
e (I.E.C (} ) (Goth, i, al (before r and h ) ), usually said to be 
close, and umlaut e (c), resulting from r-uinlaut of a, o, and 
P (rounded a before nasals). Examples of both is have been 
given in previous chapters. 

e sometimes represents a reduction of the ea that results 
from breaking of ea followed by /+ cons, and r*-i-cons., or 
at times, the {f)a that followed the palatals e, g, sc. 

In Anglian, ea before re, rg, is smoothed to e. 

In Kentish, e may represent the r-umlaut of u. 

In the same dialect and in Mercian, e can take the place 
ofW.S.a!. 

e is also a common levelling for rarious vowels in 
unstressed syllables. 

ea is the breaking of e before //-i-cons. (x^hs), and final 
//, before certain /-groups, and before r+cons. ’ The break- 
ing of I in similar circumstances is also represented by ea 
(w). 

eo (Teut e and t) has sometimes been got from the 
influence of the back vowel w in the succeeding syllable — 
meodu 'mead’ (O.H.G. mein), seolfor 'silver’ (O.H.G. 
silabar). A succeeding o m a has in certain words the 
same effect In Mercian examples of this are to be met 
with — beoraa and eotaa, W.S. beran and etan. 

There is also an eo that is got from Teut a or u pre- 
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ceded by the palatal combination se—se{e)o/ • poet ’ (O.H.G. 

si{t)erl (O.H.G. sears). Compare the ea of similar 
oripn from Teut eu 

Tout. J+o (a) is sometimes expressed by gffi}o—^e)0e 
‘yoke’ 

In Anglian, eo before re, rg, rh, is smoothed to e. 

A.S. t Vi-as the mid-front-narrorr, eo the same+mid'back- 
narrow-round, while i was the mid-front-wide. 

In Middle English, A.S. e and ^ were both levelled under 
i (m.f.w.) A.S. eo tvas smoothed into open e. This as a 
rule remains unchanged, but the influence of the surround- 
ing sounds, and the operation of certain principles give 
many results in the present language. Lengthened ^ or e 
before consonant + vowel, or before certain consonant-groups 


gives (ii). 

1 vw«oUot (swustvir. 

A^S. o (eo). 
sustM, sister 

sister 

.•■wystcr) 

seox (^icx, six) 

sixe, sexe 

six 

mengan 

Tnengcn 

mingle 

hr^dan 

redden, ridden 

rid 

0 ffrian 

fericn - 

fmy 

wsli-w (w.T]is:) 

walsh 

Welsh 

gcolu 

Seolcwe, yclwc 

yellow 

sir, air 

eir 

eir 

IcScr 

letber 

leather 

hgfig 

heuy 

heavy 

Br‘> fi*“ 

gest 

gnest 

geositan - ila^ 

yerstendai, sisteidai 

yesterday 

(gystra-) 

SB tsigan 

terien, tarien 

tarry 

fferscan • 

Jvesdien, thresshc 

thresh, thrash 

1 

1 

meche, mache 

match 

eom, cam (Anglian) 

earn, am 

am 
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00 ccorl 

clicrl, diorle, duirle 

churl 

beornan 

l)erncn 

burn 

corl 

crie 

carl 

conVe 

erthe 

earth 

Icorni.m 

lernen 

learn 

swcnrfan 

svverven 

snerve 

Sterne, styrne 

slurnc, stirnc, sterne 

stern 

licord 

licerdc, Iicrd 

herd 

weoriV 

wiirtli, worth 

worth 

vveorc 

work, wore 

work 

ai reoJu (ie. i) 

riht, ryght 

right 

fcoIUan 

filiicn, fiJtc 

fight 

bcorlit 

briht, briyt 

bright 

aio teorian, lyrian 

tiren 

tire 

oi swe^ian 

swathen 

sfrathc 

weg 

wei, wey 

way 

plcgian 

pleicn 

play 

lecgan 

leicn 

lay 

seg(c)l 

soil 

sail 

regen 

rein 

rain 

bregdan 

i)reiden 

braid 

■Segen 

Jiein 

thane 

brccan 

broken 

break 

OU geolca 

5 elke, 5 olke 

j’olk 

ii stelan 

stolen 

steal 

vgnian 

wenen 

wean 

gest (gist) 

5 eest 

yeast 

seolh 

sele 

seal 

rcopan (ripan ?) 

repen 

reap 

peosan (io) plu. 

pese, pesen phi. 

pease 

veik (Norse) 

weik, waik 

weak 

sprecan 

speken 

speak 

seek! 

scheeld, sheld , 

shield 

(ge)\vek1an 

welden 

wield 

efen 

euen 

even 

feoh 

fee, fe 

fee 
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UU strewian 
yuu eon’ll 
gfete 


strewen, strawen strew, straw 

ewe ewe 

euete, ewte newt 


ie spere 
mere 


spear 

mere 


aO swerian 


sweren, swerien 


leger leir 

iSeira gen. (Norse) Jieire, thair 


aa heorot 
mgrran 
bern 
heorJf 
hlgbhan 


hert 

merren, marren 
berne 
berth 
lauhen 


swear 

mare 

lair 

their 

hart 

mar 

barn 

hearth 

laugh 


00 dweorg dwergh, dwerf dwarf 

sweovd (u, o) swerd, sword sword 

geonian, ganian 5enien, ganien, gonen yawn 
suster . — The u was it, or u, as a spelling with 0 shews. 
sisfer — This spelling shows the unrounding of A.S. y into 
i. siex, six — ^These forms are due to palatal umlaut of eo. 

mingle, rid — The raising to i is seen in many words link, 
English, singe, string, kill (A.S. hlpice, cngUsc, sengan, string; 
ezvellan). 

ferien, &c. — This is the regular change into (e). 

Walsh — The a for e is perhaps got from Wealh, ‘ a W elsh- 
man,’ which would give a in Middle English. This word 
however had long ea when h was dropped in declension 
before a vowel, zvcelisc, where ce has its occasional function 
of representing umlaut-e, might so far as the spelling is con- 
cerned, have given a in Middle English. The proper name 
Walsh preserves the a. 

yehve — tv occurred in geolu in the oblique cases before a 
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vowel There also occurs a SI.l!. fonn at/f. From 
the long open o, produced by influence of Norse atjr, has 
been developed oaf (on). Mhtr has the lKicl:-.shortening 
termination which often prevents lengthening before conso- 
nant + vowel, but the ra of leather points to long open e. 
This would be shortened in modern times as in the c.-isc of 
health, heavy, &c. 

jcwj/— Thejfw after the Trench fashion indicated guttural 
hardness, yri/ri/t/ff/— The r ht-is backed into the previous 
.syllable, fystra accounts for the i of the other M.M form. 

tarien — In late Middle English, r had broadened r to <r in 
certain words. The influence of r in Modern English 
increased. Words with er followed by a vowel, ns was the 
case with the M.E. forms of harry and tarry, were spared, 
but outside of these, the change was very general, save in 
her, which, being weak, has passed into (oa), through (t:), 
and (vo). 

This broadening often took place before two conso- 
nants. The a was in this position subject to the lengthen- ‘ 
ing that ultimately gave (aa) (sec above under hanvst, and 
below under hart). 

thrash — ^I'hc change of e into a (as) is due to the influ- 
ence of the r. For the metathesis compare /tjc and fresh. 
The r originally preceded c. maehe gives wo/l'A, and' is 
itself got from gemtreea, where the a, though representing 
umlaut-c, has followed the usual course of le. earn, am — 
The form eom (for i///, cp. Goth im) is due to the influence 
of the form eonui, where the <v is due to //-umlaut, en, when 
uncmphatic, tended through unrounding of second clement 
to ea. The earn thus got, under the influence of rrauing 
stress, shifted its strength to the second. The first clement 
then sloughed off, leaving a. 
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Many of the words with (ea), where the conditions were 
present {r or I followed by voiced consonants), suffered 
group-lengthening in Middle English. The presence of ea 
is a proof of the long open e-sound. These dropped length 
in the Modem Period, for (ea) is got from short vowels (fr, 
cr. vn. (turn — ^The r/r may be got either from the wr-forms 
of the Anglo-Saxon, viz., the pret. plu., or the past participle, 
or from the labialising influence of b on eo, or, it may be, 
from late iiyrnan. Compare for ur and metathesis, burst 
berstan, bursion pret plu.). Originally r came after b 
in this verb. In weot^ and iveore the w would produce a 
//-sound. 

rettht,/c<ihfan — Palatal umlaut gives the ie i, whence the 
M.E. forms. The (al) was got in the usual way. The h 
was merged into a glide, which, joined with the preceding 
vowel, gave long /. whence (ai). MVS/— Palatal h changed 
the e of breht into i. Note the metathesis, the converse of 
what usually takes place. The original position of the r is 
beside the //. 

/;«— 'Phis word would follow the analogy of the many 
longs in -ire, e.g., hire, &c. Contrast stir (A.S. styrian). 

swatiiai — ^'I'he a for e comes from the noun, A.S. swaSi/, 
M.E. swathe ‘track.’ weg, &c.— A,S. eg and (g regularly, 
by vocalisation of g, give « in Middle English. The spel- 
lings ei and ai (A.S. //^) were however confused in late 
hliddlc English and Modem English. Hence tlie ai and 
ay of the modem words. 

Icegan — ^The (j'-forms of this word would give ei. thane — 
This spelling occurs in the Alliterative Poems. The a in 
swathen before cons, -i- vowel, and M.K ei, give alike in 
hlodern English the result (ei). break— long dose e. 
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into which lengthened e had passed, was retained by r. A 
])ronnnciatinn with (ii) is on record. Compare j;reat 
(sec A.S. ea). 1'or vitlk from comiiare yi’kc from 

p(c).;r(M.lC.,ti>.{-(i-)), the one due to parasitic ou, the other 
to lengthening of •* into long open i» before consonant + 
vowel both these effects give (on), wlke represents the 
common smoothing of the to. 

jAViv/, \T.— Many of these words .acquired their |ire.sent 
sound from lengthening, yeast must have got ns.sociatcd 
with some words that c.\hibit length before st, e.g. {east, 
last. Compare Mu/ and feast with an original short r. 
A short sound for yeast is .nbo on record, seol/t and feoh 
would in the oblique c.ascs, on the dropping of /; before .a 
vowel, have o*. sveak — The long open e that came from ei, 
at the beginning of the Modern Period, seems to have got 
mixed with the long open c th.at came from M.K. f. and to 
have followed its development Or there may have been a 
fornt jc..*!', a variant of A.S. a-ae ‘ we.ak.’ «: gives (ii) in 
Modern Knglish. sf^eak—ln late West Sa.xon there w.as a 
form s/eeait. shield^ rc/VAf— The long vowel is due to group- 
lengthening. it was sometimes employed in Middle ICnglish 
to represent the long close e. even — The back-shortening 
termination w.as here inoperative. 

striven, &:e. — Thee proli-ably bcc.amc long in Middle Eng- 
lish (before cons. -♦• vowel), eu gave (ynu). through a-arious 
intermediates, with shifting of stress on to second clement, 
and conson.antis.ation of first clement 'J’hc y was dropped 
after certain letters r, / (not abrays), &c. Cockneys and 
Yankees drop it more widely, note — I'or voc.alis.ation of f 
comp.are M.E. hank (A.S. hafofs. nerot — ^Thc k is due to 
combinations with the indchnitc article ati. Perhaps the 
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ff-sound vns repeated initially before the succeeding vowel, 
securing attachment in certain cases. Compare nuiub, 
nu^vt. With regard to M.E. strawen, it may come from 
.-n A.S. variant with a for umlaut-e — cp. match. 

spere^ merc—er (vowel lengthened before consonant + 
vowel) gives (ia) and also (aa). wan:— The a is got from 
A..S. mearh ‘horse.’ lair exhibits confusion between ei 
and at. their derives from Norse ]v//-a, gen. plu. of pets, 
pron. (but originally demonstrative). The forms of the 
demonstrative plural, had, owing to confusion between the 
singular and plural forms of the personal pronoun, begun 
to come into use. The usage received impetus, and the 
demonstrative forms colouring, from the Norse. ]>a, 
Jvrw, Jmra were coloured by ]vir (-r-plu. suffix), peim, 
peira, into pel, ]wiV/r, peire. The standard dialect ad- 
mitted pei, but still used the personal forms here, hire, 
Mr, for genitive, and hem, for dat. and acc. them has 
the vowel of hem, and the consonant of the demonstrative. 
pu was of course the A.S. plural of the demonstrative 
(M.R ]^. eir {air) gives (ila) in the present language. 

hart— The e of the M.K form was broadened to a by the 
r, then suflTcied the lengthening that a underwent before r 
followed by a consonant. The aa thus got, has passed 
regularly to (aa). So with mar and iarti. barn did not 
undergo group-len^hening. The spelling of hearth shews 
that it was subjected to lengthening. This lengthen- 
ing was reduced or perhaps not constant. Then follow'ed 
the same changes as in Mirt. The words that exhibit this 
reduced group-lengthening before r such as earl, earn, &c., 
have usually '(aa) in the present language. These doubtless 
kept the lengthening longer. In heart the reason of the ea 
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is not quite obnous. The word does not present the con- 
ditions for group-lengthening. Street suys that the ca 'may 
be a mere orthographic compromise between //rr/and hartl 
Ittuhcn — ^The a may have come from an A.S. variant in a, 
or may have been imported from the noun Meahtor. The 
developed u has had no influence on the result. Compare 
/auf^tter (see A.S. a). 

The e was broadened by the r into a, and rounded 
(after passing to (aa), through lengthened le) by the tv into 
(aa). noerd, stvord. — ^Both were group-lengthened. Tyndale 
writes stveard (long open d), a pronunciation, which, per- 
haps shortened to the sound of herd, and with the r trilled, 
is not yet gone. In the second form, the group-lengthened 
0 (v), that came down from Anglian, should remain close v, 
and follow its development And this is so. Long u (the 
usual development of M.E. v) is given as its pronunciation 
in the phonetic authorities of the Modem Period. It also 
sutTned shortening, and p.asscd quite regularly to («). Long 
ff before r, carried to its usual development, should have’ ' 
given the sound heard in mwr (us), but seems, as in the 
case of y/ovr (A.S. fior), to have been broadened to (oa). 
Compare hoard. 

yatvn — j\.S. gavian would give o in Middle English. 
This seems to have been kept and narrowed as in the case 
of broad (see A.S. a). ^Vith regard to the spelling it is to be 
noticed that atv has the phonetic value (aa), and that a form 
with a existed in Middle English, seafen represents a 
smoothing of A.S. ea. 

. i : A.S. / corresponds to Teut. / (Goth, af before r and A). 
This represents I.K i, and before nasal followed by con- 
sonant, &C., I.E. e. 
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Teut. i in certain words may represent I.E. c — wind 
(L. ve 7 i(its, I.E. uaito-). 

Before nasals, A.S. i ma)' correspond to Teut. e (I.E. e ) — 
niman (O.H.G. netnati). But these facts have been put 
down in a previous chapter (page 27). 

There is also an umlaut-/ in Anglo-Saxon. It has various 
functions, representing (i) j, /-umlaut of n, before c, g, h 
(2) ie, palatal umlaut of eo (breaking of e), before ht — rihf 
{reoht, rielit), or ie, /-umlaut of the co that may come from 
original j + 71 — gi> 7 g>-a {gietig 7 -a), comp, of geong (3) ic, 
palatal umlaut of ea (breaking of a) before ht — 7 iiht (iieaht), 
or ie, /-umlaut of ea (breaking of a ) — i/do {i^ldu, O.H.G. 
alfi, elti), or ic, /-umlaut of (d)a (palatal umlaut of a — scieppan 
(Goth, sliapjaii), weak vb., from sceapan {(e)a). 

In unstressed syllables / may represent older I. 

A.S. / was the high-front-narrow. 

A.S. / remains in Middle English. M.E. /also represents 
the unrounded A.S. y. It (like 7 t) is not subject to the 
lengthening which M.E. vowels take on before cons, -f 
vowel, but it suffers group-lengthening. 

Modern / has become wide. There were two i’s at 
the beginning of the Modern Period, a narrow / and a 


wide /. 

A.S. i. 

■B micel, mycel muche, moche much 

rise (rysc) rusche, rische rush 

ewidu cude cud 

i bill ‘ ensis ’ bil bill 

flSele fiiSele, fidylle fiddle 

seol(o)c (silcen adj.) sellce, silke silk 

sife siue sieve 

yis yes 


e gise 
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00 hire, hyre 

hire, liurc, here 

licr 

etrice, cjvc 

cbirehe, ehtirche, 
chciebe 

church 

hircc 

birehc 

birch 

Aiittig 

hritty, hretty, Jierly 

thirty 

hricicl 

brid, byrde 

bird 

ai old 

child 

child 

bchindan 

iKhindc 

behind 

ic 

ic, ieh, ih, ig, i, y 

I 

pliht 

pliht 

plight 

nigon 

ni-cn, nin 

nine 

Migu 

Stic, stye, sti 

sty 

el (gc)«-ihtc 

wyRht, wx'ight 

weight 

ii wtfcl 

wiuci, wmcl 

weevil 

wioi, wueu 

wihe, wukc, wckc 
J«se, Jicsc 

week 

these 


miehe—^\Mis form is due to an A.S. myccl, got by llie 
analog}' of lyteL The iV was made into » by the initial 
labial. The o of moehe denotes the //-sound (see under n) 
The forms tauchel and mochcl also occur in Middle Knglish 
— cp. Scotch mtcklt. M.E. // has passed to (e) through un-‘ 
rounding and lowering, ntsche comes from a- variant ryse, 
aide — The wi of A.S. aefdtt would naturally give a u — cp. 
the A.S. 'variants suidu and midit ' wood ’ (sec under n). giiid 
is the regular development, fiddk — S is often replaced by 
d in hlodem English, chiefly in the neighbourhood of r and 
/— cp. murder and rudder (A.S. morSor, rv^or). We have 
the usual doubling of consonants to indicate shortness of 
vowel, seolc (eo, //-umlaut of /*) would give M.E. se/ie. 
Development has followed the /-sound. The / in sffceit is 
a reproduction of the original vowel by /-umlaut of co 
(through /e). sieve— The h is perhaps due to a wish to 
avoid the characterless spelling of siue. 
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jw— The e is due to a dislike to the conjunction of the 
cop;natc consonantal and vocalic sounds of y and i in yh^ the 
Middle English and Early Modem form. Compare yet 
fM.E. j/V, A.S. pt). 

/im— The lowering of / to c is due to lack of stress. «r 
(ir) in the present language, gives (oo). Aunt derives from 
Ayrr. rhurche comes from gw. From this comes the 
modem tvord. w .also gives (ea). ehenhe is Kentish, a 
dialect in which e appeam for A.S. y. \retty — Some of the 
related numerals have to. This would give t. third, 
thirteen, and thirty have suffered the same transposition — 
cp. bird, lyrde—y was written for i in late Middle English. 
thild, behind gpt their sound from a group-lengthened i. 

I.ong i gives (al). I—c in Anglo-.Saxon was often fronted 
after front vowel. This helped by waning stress would give 
M.E. irh, Northumbrian, in unstressed imsitions has ik, 
compare saegdig 'said I.' Consonants were dropped in 
unaccented monosyllables. Hence the weak i and the 
modem sound, pliht—h was weakened into a glide which 
coalesced v/ith i and produced i. A similar explanation holds 
for stye and nine. Some authotilies give A.S. sftgu. M.E. 
nin was inflected when used without a noun, and written 
nine with plural ending. 

weight— ^Vhe ei has come from wegatt * to weigh,’ where it 
was got from vocalisation oig after palatal e. 

memel— The e is said to be due to the analogy of wrfan. 
wehe — Ettmullcr quotes an A.S. weoee (see A.S. n), which 
would yield wehe. e .can take on the lengthening that is got 
in the sequence 'of cons. + vowel- I/>ng e gives (ii) in the 
present langu^. jwrr gives these. It is a weak form of 
jr/Ve. The e is the plural ending. A new plural was formed 
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by adding c to Jwf, nom. sing. n. after the old plural 
(A.S. J’irs) had gone out of use. 

In speaking above of mi/cA it would have been well to 
have compared sue//. The A.S. form is STt/j//e (sra/Ye, ssuele). 
M.E. forms are swi/e, swich, swuc/z, sochc. For the passage 
between sot and 1/ compare A.S. noidu, M.E. a/de. The 
eh of the M.E. forms is noticeable. The c of Anglo-Saxon 
W.1S possibly fronted before the e of the oblique cases, or 
the eh may be due to want of stress. At any rale a similar 
th appears in certain proiiominal words — hwiek, ech (A.S. 
/mTr, &/£). The vulgar pronunciation of suth still pre* 
scn,'cs the memor)’ of the M.E. forms that had completely 
unrounded the A.S. y. 

o : A.S. o (close) corresponds to TcuL u (o) (O.H.G. o 
and //, Goth. a/t (before r and h), I.E. u). 

The prefix represented by Goth, //s-, O.H.G. «r-, 
appears in Anglo-Saxon as or- — ow/y ‘ careless ’ (O.H.G. 
urstirgi). 

Disfectically (Northumbrian), after so, 0 stands for eo, the 
breaking of c-^oorc (soeore), and for eo, the /r-umkiut of e — 
soorold (soeomld). 

Final o may represent the u (vocalised so) of the nomina- 
tive of SCO- stems — scaro (also //) 'armour’ gen. seances, also 
another // (Teut. i), in words likc/7<f<>(/;) 'age' (Je/du, O.H.G.', 
ain, e/n). The breaking ea in unstressed sylbblcs may be 
represented by o—hlSford (h/d/, socard). Long a (Teut. «/). 
may be similarly represented — iarod ‘troop’ {yoh ‘horse,’ 
rdd 'riding’). 

Teut. -;/«]> may pass through -itS into -aJJ (also wB) — 
y«!gi/5 ‘youth’ (O.H.G. juguttd). So may Teut. ii«]> 
through -oS. 
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And t! may be developed before a final liquid— ^^^0/ 
•'fowj ’ (Goth._/?i5f/x), Muior 'pure’ (Goth, hluirs). 

The or and ol that represent I.E. f and I have already 
been alluded to (pages 64 and 66). 

The o (open) from orig. a has been spoken of under a. 

A.S. fl was the mid-back-narrow-round. 

The sound was widened in Middle English. It remhined 
for some time in Modem English, but was at length lowered 
to present sound. It was also changed at a later date into 
(aa) before certain consonants, viz., x, 7 //, in fact, before the 
same following that lengthened a: (page 214). 

Lengthened before a consonant + vowel it gives (on) — 
mse (.^..S. Hosu), like the long open o (0 that came from 
A.S. n, c.g., /iome (A.H. iam). 

The Icngtiicnings of Anglian 0 before certain consonant- 
groups (nf, /</, &C.) arc maintained with restrictions (page 
200). They are naturally' handed down into Middle English 
with close 0, and keep by it, but at the stage (sec under 
6), the sound is broadened into (ao). Compare A.S. Jlor into 
floor (aa). Compare also nvord (page 224) and word (see next 
list). Some words, however, like board and hoard (A.S. bord 
and hord)t seem, judging from the oa, to have acquired a long 
open resound. ^Id came down into Middle English with 
group-lengthened close 0. lliis regularly gives long », a pro- 
nunciation in vogue last century. A parasitic u added to 0 
accounts for the modern pronunciation. 

For ou from ol sec under &. 

A.S. o. 

U scofel sdioucl shovel 

ofen onen often 


floterian 
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O cojior 
ffonnc 

O wotecn 
ffonnc, &\:nnc 

U scotilc 
wolde 


coper copper 

haiii |>en than 

nxlknc tvcikin 

]«in, ]>cn then 

achnlde. schuldc should 

woldCi woldu would 


0 inoii;en monren morrow 

hole((;]n holi holly 

docee dokkc dock 


go<l 
bodig 
(an), on 

00 word 

wondd, weortdd 
spora, spurn 
morSor a. 


oxc ox 

go<! god 

bo<Ii Lxxly 

(a), on, o on 

worde word 

world, wercid, wurld world 
spurc spur 

Riorthcr murder 


OU hot 
enoH 


ofer 

fola 

moldc n. 


hole hole 

knol knoll 

foie folk 

50k, yok }'okc 

eboken, cheken choke 

foie foal 

moldc mould 


holla bolle 


00 scorn 

beforan, biforan 


sc(b)orc 
befor, biforc 


00 sworen sworen 

fora forth 

broS broth 

frost frost 


bowl 


forth 

broth 
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Itorrl bard board 

c'lbhcitan eougben cough 

tn^, troll trc^h, trough trough 

l/ihte bohtc, bouhtc bought 

'Ii.'.ior dcihter, don5tcr daughter 


.t/iOT«7, &c, — The sound (e) argues a previous short u. 
'I his sound these ut}rds may have acquired by association 
v.'ith the o, that vas a graphic device for » before consonantal 
V. The verb shove (A.S. sdtfan with shortening of u in 
ALE.) has («), and may have influenced shoveL All these 
words had back-shortening syllables and resisted lengthening. 
Compare for the development among. 

eopper^ titan — The vowel of unstrest syllables and unstrest 
words naturally becomes the obscure (a). 

fve/h/n — Owing to assodation (weo’s sometimes become 
Ti'o's, cp. woruld, for weoruld) the spellings weo and ivo get 
mixed. M.E. vuelkne acquired its e from the smoothing of 
a form beginning with weo. then derives from the late W.S. 
ISanne. 

sehnldCf wolde — These occur with short vowel in the 
Ormulum, in spite of the group-lengthener Id. Diminished 
stress will explain this. Afterwards both acquired a rr-form, 
scholde from the plural sdmkn (A.S. satlon), or from the 
infinitive, and wolde from the rounding effect of the w on o. 
This u was lengthened before Id. Lack of stress induced 
shortening. In weak positions I was dropped, and the /-less 
forms have prevailed. 

tnorwen, &c., develop o in the usual way. holt, -The 
back-shortening terminations prevented lengthening. 

word—n^e (ea) argues a shortening of the long » that 
came from M.E. o (from group-lengthened Anglian d). 

So with world, ur ^ves (ea ) — wereld represents the 
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usual smoothing, murder — The u comes from the verb 
myr^ran. 

hole — lengthened o became (ou). So did panasitic eu, as 
in folk and howl. A parasitic u iras developed between 
o and /, just as between a and /, and not always written. 
yoke^ choke . — In geoe and ceocian, the e is used diaciitically to 
indicate palataliscition of the preceding consonant -The 
developing vowel wn'll then be o. But w*e have .'ilso on 
record eheken, got from usual smoothing of the eo. Compare 
ehese, from eeosau. 

otter— Th\s word underwent lengthening. The back* 
shortening ending was inoperative, molde was group-leng- 
thened, but the present sound is due to development of 
p.irasitic u. flogen — og into ou, with usu.!! result 

score, before, steorett — ^The o was lengthened before cons. 
+ vowel. Ixmg open o +r gives (oo) or (ao). forth, frost, 
broth— Tne&c have lengthened o into (oa). Contrast fast 
‘stake,’ with (on). It has taken after the Romance fast, 
bord, group-lengthened, with usual change of long open o 
into ^a) before r. Sec page 229. trog — Open g, when 
final, was unvoiced in late West-Saxon. The u that was 
developed before the gh in cough, trough, bought, had no 
influence on the development The 0 followed pretty much 
the usual course to (aa). Compare for neglect of u and 
lengthening — laughter (see page 214). daughter had the' 
same development, but is spelt with au on the model of 
words like slaughter (see page 215). Compare the two 
spellings naught and nought. These different spellings of 
the same word have been utilised, fought also once had 
a ymwc&faught (see page ars). au and tdjt) have the same 
development before h. 
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Another example of o into (<6) is A.S. </«/, M.E. dul, 
iNfod. £. dull. Perhaps the influence of Norse dul ' con- 
ceit’ may have brought in v. Another example is given 
by Sivcei, m., ///^, from A.S. togiaiu With regard to aaai 
and skov I, is it not possible that the oit of the spelling would 
sugL'ust the pronunciation 'of long u. This may afterwards 
iiave been shortened, before the passage to Iv). In the case 
of kmul, the pronunciation seems to have fluctuated between 
(«; and (o). The former is still often heard. 

n ; A.b. w corresponds to Teut. u — aum (f Voth, sunus). 

After ill, u represents (i) to, the breaking of e — ssourd 
(sTivord) (a) to (to), the breaking of i—^ukt (tnkl) * thing’ 
(^)eo (io) the »-umlaut of i—wudu (wiodu, widu) ‘wood’ 
(4) an to, due to the action of w on e — swustor (sweostor, 
O.H.G. swts/er). u also occurs for mu^wi (Teut. we) in 
€uman = ezeiman (O.H.G. fuetnan) — cp. uAt for wttlif. 

Some of the uses of « in: unstressed syllables are worth 
Tucording. It may stand for ea—fultum ‘ help ’ (fulteam). 
In Northumbrian u (w) stands for eo(w) — Idruw 'teacher' 
(IStvow — lar ‘ learning,’ ^Seow ‘ servant ’). 

Final u may represent (i) I.K d (Teut. 0, O.H.G. «) — 
‘ gift ’ — compare the a of Ihe o-declcnsion (a) I.K m 
(Teut. urn) — hnituwx. sing, ‘nil’ (Gk. aowdee) (3) I.E. b, 
in the Mercian pres, tense of verbs — btoru (L. fero), W.S. 
here. And » may be developed before a final nasal — 
‘treasure’ (Goth. vtdPpm ‘giff’). 

The »» and urn, ur and ul that represent I.E. «(, /;/, n I, 
have been spoken of in a previous chapter— 
(p.'R.G.^pndman), wulftp.'R.G. wolf). 

A.S. u was the high-back-nairow^round. 

In Middle English the A.S. w retained its sound, but in 
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the Modern Period was unrounded, and then Jowered to (t*). 
In man}’ words where the sound under ciiangc was flanhed 
by a lip-consonant and /, a letter mth a strong afTinity for //, 
the //-sound was brought liack, c.g., in >}///, /;///, &c. An 
initial n* also tended to conserve the //-sound. In some 
words the. passage to (v) had been accomplished, and this 
sound may still be heard in certain pronunciations of 
butcher, woman, &c. 

Tn Middle Knglish, // was often written as a, e.specially 
beside consonants with outlines resembling those of u, vU., 
//, ///, // (consonantal), and before a cons, -f vowel, seeing that 
this is a position often occupied by Fr. //, and suggestive of it. 
In Middle English, //, like /, was not subject to lengthening 
before a cons, -l- vowel, but was liable to group-lengthening. 
A£. n. 

Tl urnen, p/vt. juit uni«n nin 

fuili furgii, foiwc farrow 

|•uth Iw/gh, I'atuh, thorough 

tbormi 

. tufa lufc, touc love 

sunn sane. Mine son 

O Irallnck tmllok bullock 

uppan uppon, apon upon 

U wulle wolic wool , 

wudu wude, wodc wood 

wulf wif, wolf wolf 

full ful, fol full 

eO fiiitkir furCfer further 

cuts cuts, con curse 

QU dtunenian drunknen, dtounen drown 

hund hand, hound hound 

Bugu suwe sow 
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oil al:cr cuiter, coltre coultcr 

. gu.runod ijnind, iwoned wont 

■nix wurd wounde wound 

•''■j'-h thiugh through 

ca rur< further farther 

go duru duiCt dorc door 

xnrmnn nurncDy norncng mourn 

mourncn 


not— The infinitive may get its vowel from the participle 
ur/ie>:. Or the » may have been got from the late W.S. 
yrm» through fmtea. The regular infinitive would be, and 
is dialectically, rin (A.S. inttm). For the transposition in 
the various forms of this verb compare bum (A.S. byman, 
TeuL briunan) (see also page 32 1). \timh gives regularly 
thofovf^h — cp. borough, A-S. burh, M.E. bureh. For the 
o-(aims sec above. 

bulloek (second ^llablo), upon — In unstrest syllables 
and unstressed words (e) is a natural enough termination 
for (u). 

wool, bullock (first syllable), &c — ^These are examples of 
the retention of the »-sound, referred to above. The spell- 
ing 00 has probably been adopted as more suggestive than 
the single 0, which is usually associated with the sound of o 
in god. wlf—<v contraction for wu. 
further— ur gives (sa) — compare hduyn, farther, 
drounen — ^The long », evidenced by ou, is due to com- 
pensation for loss of k, and has followed the development 
of long ». group-lengthened to u. sugu — ^After 

», j* became w and then coalesced with u, giving v, whence 
(an). 

coulter— k. u has been developed before the 4 and the 
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0 

myrg 

ntyric, muric, meric 

merry 


cnyllan 

enulien, kridlen 

kiieli 


lyft ndj. 

lyft, Inft, lift, left 

left 


hymtic 

Immlok, hemlok 

hemlock 


liyrigan 

Imricn, blricn, licrien 

Imty 

00 

wyrst 

wttna, worst, weist 

wor^l 


wymi 

wnrm, worm 

worm 


cyrncl 

kumel, kimei, kernel 

kernel 


Myri.'in 

styren, sturen, stiren 

stir 


liyiScn 

hmtftme, birthin 

burden 

ai 

fjThto (ty) 

friht 

fright 


(ee}cymie adj. 

kindc 

kind 


OVe 

ric 

r>c 

nu 

dyhlig 

diihti, dohte, douli 

doughty 

ii 

yfcl 

yuidc, ttoclc, cuelc 

evil 


wywt 

wirdc, wetd, wierde, 
weird 

weird 

00 

Iiyrnetii 

— 

hornet 


M.E. u developed in Modem English through 
unrounding and lovrciing into (u). schtiicn is Kentish. 
KvrtKivr:— The 0 shews that the //ai 7 had, otving to influ- 
ence of lip<onsonant »>, been completely backed to for 
which 0 is a common \aiiant in the neighbourhood of //, 
m, and //. busj^' — ^I'he pronunciation of the modem spelling 
proves that the M.E. v^n had not become », but bad 
remained and been unrounded to / later on, unless the 
present pronunciation has been transmitted from hhi. suilt 
— ^The gu indicates hardness. As for minnow, no ALE. form 
in i is quoted, nierie — The c-fomrs have given development 
bury has the spelling of one dialect and the pronunciation 
of another. bitildtit—Th/i ui argues long it in Aliddlc 
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Mngli^h. To account for the modem pronunciation (got 
from later unrounding of S, or transmitted from form 
f/i/d-n), there must also have been a form with short 
vowci exceptionally retained before Id. For similar reten- 
tion, compare gt'ld gyldati). 

mrsf, Tooriu— These M.K forms shew that the ii had 
Lrccn completely backed to u. ur gives (aa) in the present 
language. So do ir and er. 

friht—The h changed into a glide, which with preceding 
i gave /, v.-hcnce the modem (ai). foWs— The i was group- 
lengthened to i. For rie compare stie (page 226), 
doughty got long u from effect of parasitic vowel de- 
veloped before h. The spelling has been influenced by 
M.Ii. din>'.n and dought (A.S. dugan, dohte). The long » 
it developed to (an). 

futlc — Kentish wth usual lengthening before cons. + 
vowel, will give in the present language (ii). werd group- 
lengthened gives long e. This dose e was sometimes de- 
noted by <>, which in Anglo-French had been smoothed into 
■«. And ri in some words of French extraction must have 
had this sound, judging from their devdopment, e.g., detxit, 
sdson {sesoun). So that wierd' and weird denote the same 
sound as werd. 

hornet— M.E. form is quoted. Sweet says the analogy 
of horn gives tiomet. 
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Sound Relations in English — I^ng Vowels ant> 
Consonants. 

a : A..S. a corresponds toTcuL at (I.E. a/, at) (Goth, ttf^ 
O.H.G. ct\ f). In Anglo-Saxon there was dwarfing of the 
second element followed by compression. A.S. ti also cor- 
responds to TcuL <•? (I.E. c) before rp, or when the next 
syllabic has a, a, tt — sSttan 'saw' (Goth, sehtvati), slSfatt 
(Goth, slipan). It represents the results of \’aiious length- 
enings. 

A.S. a n-as the long of a. 

In Middle English A.S. a was rounded to 5 (long open 
»). It remained in the Northern dialects. French a was 
imported after the rounding was over, and remained. A new 
ir was got in hliddlc English from the lengthening of n before ' 
a consonant -h vowel. 'Phis has p.asscd to (ei). Northerns 
and French a have the same development. 

M.E. <7 was first narrowed in Modem English. It then 
passed to the diphthong (on), which has the first clcmcntopcn. 
The surroundings of the sound have however contributed to 
various results, as will be seen from the following table. 

For on, sec under d. A.S. aw becomes ou in hliddlc 
English. This has the same development in the present 
language, snz., (on), as an Su coming from A.S. aw. Parasitic 
OH (» before /) has a similar de>’elopment. The result (on) 
is thus got from p, gtt, du, and on. 
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nan 


AS. a. 



O tcaclan, ueadan scheden, shoidcn, shed 

shedea 

ro iialfian halisen, halcwcn, hallonr 

halwen 

B on'n onaOt onan, aaoon anon 


■■•arif' saris, sari, son 

halig djcg Knlidai, hoUdai 

Iiat hat, hoot 

enSvan hnoalcche 


Oi hal hail, heil 

Tad tade 

rZ-, {tS.i Norse) rces, msc 

OU nwa sa, so 


sorry 

holiday 

hot 

knowledge 

(titlmoase 

hale 

raid 


so 


mill ‘aiacnla’ mole mole 

dt3f diai^ drof, droof drove 

r3d rad, rod, rood rode 


3S 

Sc 

biar 

^wan 

snSw 

Sgen 

dag 

ii sw^pan 

■UU hwa 
tw3 


oth, ooth ' oath 

ale, ok, ook oak 

lof, lool loaf 

sawe, sowen sow 

snaw, snou snow 

ojen, owen own 

dah, doy, dogb, dow dough 

swopen, swepen sweep 

hwa, hwo who 

twa, two two 

Q 
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Bft flskfflj esche’' &sk 

garleek, gaildce gaiUc 

ISwerc lanerok, larke lark 

'Oa ahwseSSer anlfer, oaSer, offer, or or 

i^wteffer natrffer, noaSer, noSfar, nor nor 

Uafotd laueid, louerd, lord lord 

lar lare, lore lore 

bar hor, hoor .hoar 

brad brade, brad, brood broad 

awiht abt, oht, aught, ought aught 

naiviht naht, noht, naught, nought naught 

ahte ahte, auhtc, ouhte ought 

iSuran thowen, thawen thaw 


ont — ^The pronunciation with long open 0was extant early 
in the Modem Period. Previously, in some parts, the extra 
effort required for initial vowel, seems to have developed the 
labial element into w. Then ensued labialisation of vowel 
and common passage to («). An initial development of 
a palatal element'into^ may be seen in the Scotch one and 
yen. The m-pronunciation of one was common in the 
ll^tem dialects. Cduipare also wold for old and woaU for 
oaUf pronunciations heard in Dorsetshire, none — analogy 
of one. 

jA*/— T he short vowd of the hLE, schedde prefc, a new 
formation, was extended to the present. This extension of 
vowel ijette, new formation, and spreddi) will also explain 
the shortness in let (page 246), and in spread (A.S. spmdan). 

hallow — ^The vowel was shortened in Middle English in 
the form where I was followed by w. 

anon — Here we see shortening and lowering, sho/ie has also 
(on), sorry — The M.E. form with a was short. The long 
vowd had probably been shortened by the action of the 
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back-shortening termination. Chaucer, however, has a form 
with long viz., soory. Perhaps the present o and its 
pronunciation have been got from influence of M.E. sorwe 
* sorrow ’ (r\.S. sorfl). holiday — ^For shortness compare holly- 
hoch. kvau'Udge — Many pronounce with (on), hot — For 
shortening of S compare shortening of f in head. 

Uit)mn:ise shews influence of the other nuiuse (A.S. mud), 
heil shews influence of Norse heill. The regular develop- 
ment of A.S. hdl gives whole, rade — ^This is Northumbrian 
form mth long a, whence (ei). road is the lineal descendant 
of A.S. rad. race, from Northumbrian rhse, with long a. 

(on) direct result of A.S. d. sow — A.S. aw gives gu in 
Middle English, which passes to (on) in Modem English. 
own shews ordinary change of g to w after guttural vowd. 
dough, a parasitic » makes no difference ; ^'(v)/{ and guh give 
the same result. Compare low (Norse l&i), M.E. lah, louh, 
{bi)loogh. 

sweep — The votvel is from M.E. pret. sw^ (A.S. sweop). 
There was also a hLR swcp(i)en (A.S. swtopian). swapan 
gave sufSpen in Middle English. 

who, /too— The f from d was in Middle English made into 
0 by the w, and followed the development of that sound. 

ask, &C. — ^The a was shortened before two consonants. 
It («e) \vas then lengthened before r+cons., and r-i-cons., 
and passed to (aa). 

or, »or— The weak forms passed through gu^, fS, g, to o. 
or gives (aa). broad— Tiie M.E. g (low-back-wide-round) was 
preserved in this word by the influence of r. It is now nar- 
rowed to (aa). Something similar happened in the case of 
groat (A.S. grol), with lengthened o in hfiddle English. Com- 
pare break (page 221) and great (page 255). aught naught— 
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The a is r^ularly represented by the ^ of oM and noJU. 
dht and nahi represent shortened a before two consonants. 
0 with parasitic u before h gives au, which has passed to 
(oa), first becoming a monophthong (the long low-back- 
wide-round). A r/-less pronunciation of 0(0)^ would give 
pretty much the same result — cp. sought (page 268). augJit is 
the spelling now preferred for the sake of distinction from 
ought, ought, same explanation. The g may come as 
before from a form tliat was subsequently shortened, or 
from the infinitive (A.S. agau). thaw should have 
been thow (heard in North Cumberland), like saw, but has 
developed like short aw. 

a: A.S. u corresponds to Teut & (I.E. e) (Goth, e, 
O.H.G. d). In Kentish and Anglian this is written./. 
There is also an a which represents the r-umlaut of a 
(Teut. at) in all the dialects. & is also its own (Teut. a) 
umlaut This in dialects other than West Saxon i5,’h*ke 
its original, written e. In Anglo-Saxon & also represents a 
leli^hening of a{a). Dialectically, it represents ca (Teut/ 
au) before e, g, h, and the /-umlaut of Teut. a before 
/-Hcons. (W.S. e). 

A.S. <8 was the long of a (low-front-wide). 

M.E. f is the regular representative of A.S. <8. It hai 
now passed to (ii). At an early date narrowing supervened. 
See under ca. For ea, see under e. 

AS.n-. 
sely, sedy 
redds 
lasse, lesse 
wiesten . 


i gessaig 
iSdds 


silly 

riddle 
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«rende 

er(e)ndej erand 

errand 

Kfre 

afre, efre, euere 

ever 

hriecan 

— 

retch 

IStan 

leten 

let 

wwt 

wet, weet 

wet 

swStan 

sweten 

sweat 

br£e?S 

breth, breeth 

breath 

maid (maidwa, plu. )medwe 

meadow 

((jn)draidan 

dreden 

dread 

rSdde 

reed 

read 


et, eet 

ate 

■se frett 

fat, fet 

fat 

hlSder 

laddre, leddre 

ladder 

nSdre 

naddre, neddre 

adder 

‘ blSdre 

bladdre,^bledder 

bladder 

•ae wSeron 

weren, were 

were 

ai ceghwseSer 

aijjir, eiSer, ethir 

either 

*nSgh\v£e5er 

neyjjer, nethir 

neither 

ei hlaefdige 

laefdi, lefdi, lauedi, ladi 

lady 

wSg 

wawe 

wave 

clSg 

clei 

clay 

hnaegan 

nesen 

neigh 

grwg 

grai, grey 

grey, gray 

gm (gea) 

sea, 3a, se 

yea 

•OU mSst 

mast, moste, mooste 

most 

stww‘5 

sleu>e, slouthe 

sloth 

lan(lain) 

lone 

loan 

mSnan 

menen 

moan 

ii refen 

efen, euen 

even 

rred 

rede, reed 

rede 

sS 

sae, see, se 

sea 


elche, eche 

each 

twsan 

taisen, tosen, toosen 

tease 

mwnan 

mene^t 

mean 
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il 

miul 'momentum’ 

mel, mrri 

meal 


*bRT&in 

breften 

breathe 


rX-dan 

reden, laden 

read 


sprX-c 

spxehe, qiedic 

speech 


iul 

A 

eel 


c 55 

kay, keye . 

key 

nn 

la-wed 

lewed, lewde 

lewd 

ynu mSiw 

maw^ meaw 

(sea)mew 

ie 

iSraa 

reren 

rear 


fSr 

fere, feer 

fear 


shXir (Noise) 

skere, schere 

sheer 


bSr 

beerc 

bier 

ae 

X-r 

er 

ere 


tecr 


there 


stiller 

steir 

stair 


hSr 

here, heer 

hair 

aa 

IXstan 

lasten, Icsten 

last 


blSst 

blast 

blast 


g^Uie gastK gliastly 

00 niiCSSo «na]>>e wrath 

tShte UOite, tngtc, taocht taught ' 

silly, riddle have been shortened from long /. Compare 
siA (page 258) redels — For loss of s in the modem word, 
compare burial (A.S. byrgds). 

less— a when shortened before two conss. (page 200) was 
in Middle English written e and a. Midland and Northern 
texts affect e. errand was shortened from a M.E. form in 
which rwas followed in pronundalion by,/r. evervias short- 
ened later on in Middle En^ish before two consonants, let, 
svef, &C., were shortened early in Modem Period (cp. shed). 
The shortening in breath is comparatively recent meadow 
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— The w is got from the oblique cases, mead has de- 
veloped regularly (ii). dread and rrm/sudered shortening 
in Modem Period, read (piet, A.S. rMdd) seems to have 
kept length in Middle English in spite of the two conson- 
ants. The present read (A.S. r&datt^ has kept on to (ii). ate 
has two pronunciations (ei) and (e). The first pronunciation 
is that wiiich a short M.E. ‘ot would acquire when levelled 
under the quantity of the plural. And a short preterite singu- 
lar wa-: developed in Middle English (or in Anglo-Saxon), 
after the analogy of other verbs tvith short singular and long 
plural The long vowel in A.S. «'/ .is exceptional, but 
Teutonic. The pronunciation with (e) is a shortening from 
early Modem English of the then form of our regularly 
developed preterite eat (ii). The pronunciation with (e) 
attached itself to the spelling ate. Compare the pronuncia- 
tion of preterite heat as bet. 

fat, d'c — The <i-forms have given development. M.E. 
a rcghlarly becomes (a), "ladder, &c. — ^The two consonants 
were developed at a late period in Anglo-Saxon. After 
long vowels, t and d were then sometimes doubled. For 
loss of n in adder compare auger (A.S. nafogar). 

were — It is a weak form with short e that has given the 
present (eo). Tlie M.E, forin had f. 

either, neither— The vulgar pronunciation with (ei) is 
regular. The (ii) pronunciation is explicable. The long 
dose e into which M.E. ei had devdoped may have gone 
over to the long close ds that came from M.E. f. Compare 
key in this list. The (ai) pronundation is irregular. A.S. 
ibgltwwScr is from a (K e^d), umlauted into & by the i of 
the orig. gr that followed, ge- (ordinary prefix), and hwSiSer 
(E. whether.) 
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lefdi is the Northern form of shortened a. ■ latiedi and /adi 
are Southern forms. The a ms lengthened before cons. +’ 
vozi/e/. c/aj> — M.K (A.S. ^ is generally represented in 
Modem English by the spellings ei, ‘ M.E. A.S. 

% (Anglian has the same representation. These two 
ME, diphthongs suffered shortening and followed the 
course of ei. Both short ds were open in Middle 
English. M.E. ei {ai passed to long open e through 
at) assimilated both elements to a long open .e, and, after 
narrowing; passed to the diphthong (ei), which has now the 
first dement open. There was a mixing of the spellings ai 
and ei. ndgh — ^AS. ^ has usually become (ai) — cp. tie, 
dye (page 352). wane — ^ME. wame is due to influence of 
wawen (AS. wagian 'moTe*); wave has been influenced 
by the verb wave (AS. wafiatij. yea — ^The long dose e 
that was regularly got from ME. f was retained as in break 
and great (page 255). It has now become (ei) like the long 
dose ^'s that derived from M.£. a. 

The long o is due to the a of the comparative 
(mara too). AS. a was rounded to e in Middle English. 
M.E. g gives (on). s/atk~Tbis form and pronunciation is 
due to the influence of s/dw ‘ slow.’ ioa/i — /an and not /On 
is responsible for this form, mean— dae to influence of ftie 
noun mane, moon ( 7 ) (AS. man ' wickedness.’) 

(ii) is the regular development eaA — For loss of e com- 
pare whidh and su^ The / is retained in the North, e,g.. 
Lowland Scotch ilk, which must not be confounded with an- 
other ilk meaning ' same ’ (AS. ylm). tease — ^The form toose 
must be due to some form with AS. d. There is also a 
compound todasen 'to pull to pieces.’ taisen — ^Perhaps the 
1 is a parasite devdoped before a front consonant as in M.E. 
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aUchf ‘ ashes ’ (A.S. The plant has M.E. tael, iasel. 
sjieerh—Thi r dropped at a very early date, key — q>. 
eif/ier (see abo\'e). 

Invd—at {fit) passed to ((y)nii). »;«w— There are forms 
quct'id v-ith ea and a. In the North the word is pro- 
nounced (anj. A ALE. moive occurs. 

r.-iir—rr has become (ie) or still broader (Bo), bier— lex ie, 
cp. page iS8. ere — ^There are also M.E. forms ar, or, the 
first representing a shortened unstressed &, the other shew- 
ing influence of Norse ar, hair—’T\\e at is got from the 
analogy of many words ending in r. 

last, &c. — the a shortened before two consonants It 
(e) iras then lengthened before consonant and passed to 
(aa). ant by the analogy of aunt developed a u and with 
this passed to (aa) (page 3r4). 

wrath— a was shortened in Middle English, and by wr 
rounded in Modem to (aa), sec page at 5. taught— a xna 
shortened before two consonants in Middle English and » 
developed, au passed to (aa). Corapaxc fought. 

e : A.S. e corresjmnds to Teut e (O.H.G. ea, ia, ie). It 
also represents the Aomlaut of o (and lengthened o). It is 
the result of certain contractions. In dialect it stands for 
te, the i-umlaut of ea and eo. It also in dialect answers to 
the ea that followed palatals, and is the smoothing of the at 
and the eo that preceded c, g, h. It may also represent 
W.S. cZ—wif advice, W.S. rad. 

AS. e was the long of e. 

M.E. e represents not merely A.S. e eo, but also Anglian 
e (^V.S. a and ie(fi). In Modem English, after f had 
become diphthongised, e was raised into its place and made 
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its passage into the modem diphthongic (ii). f ultimately 
readied the same goal. Words that derive from long dose 
e have ee in modem spelling, words that derive from long 
open e have ea(^. There was confusion in spelling at an 
earlier date. Compare the use of oo and oa. 
hlany of the forms in the A.S. column are Anglian. 



A.S. e. 


U heng 

beag, hing, hong 

hung 

1 btec 

breech, pin.! 

breeches 

scli^erefa 

sditiiSve, sebetteue 

sheriff 

•atrepan 

atrepen, atieepe 

strip 

e tSelS 

tbefte 

theft 

becaan 

beknen 

beckon. 

bledsian 

blessen 

bless 

(ge)mette 

mette 

met 

S biemel 

brembil 

bramble 

00 herde 

herde 

heard 

ai behOu 

beigbte, bigbte 

bright 

ai tegan 

tdsen, tisea, teyen. 

tie 


tyen 


.t degan 

de^ diye, deie 

dye 

aiO bier 

brere 

briar 

Oi 

hei,bBi 

bay 

tfl^gea 

tweien 

twain 

spa 

eit 

eyot 

we$te 

wfate 

waste 

il me 

me ■ 

me 

we 

we 

we 

e« 

se 

ye 

be 

be 

be 

OS 

le 

thee 

Scan 

■ eken 

dm 

baa 

bede 

Ved 
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ii felan 
IcS 
gcs 
fet 
-tcne 
(ge)lefan 


felen feel 

te'5, teeth teeth 

gees geese 

fet feet 

-tene -teen 

beleve believe 


tlU bresan 


ie her 
steran 
heran 
werig 

aa hcrcnian 


brese, brusen, broo- 


sen, brissen bruise 

her, heer here 

sleren steer 

heron hear 

weri wear)' 

herknen hearken 

hark 


hung — The M.E. hcng was shortened. For the rare short 
close e thus obtained i was substituted. The king thus got 
was, on the analogy of sing sa7ig, made into a present with a 
preterite hang. The analogy was extended by the creation 
of a participle hung, the vowel of which was assumed by the 
preterite. The modern infinitive was got in the Middle 
English period from A.S. hangian. 

breeches, &c. — shortened from long i. Short i is a wide 
sound in the present language. 

theft, &c. — The vowel was shortened before two conson- 
ants. Short close e was opened in Middle English. It has 
remained. 

bramble — In the New English Dictionary mention is made 
of brembil brcembel, shortenings of breniel brcemel before the 
two consonants («/ -f- euphonic b). brcembil would give 
bramble. 

heai-d — To account for the once prevalent (and still exist- 
-ing) pronunciation (Jiard) we must assume shortening before 
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the two consonants. The short e thus got would be 
changed to a before rin Modem English. But the spdling 
ea shows that short herde must have been group-lengthaied 
to hirde. The length would enable it to escape the passage 
into a that r marked out for a preceding short e. Later on 
the e was shortened, as in many words (page 255). er gives 
( 98 ). 

M.E. dht usually gives (ei). Compare dglit. 
This word has taken after its adjective tie, dye — ^The 

Anglian e was assimilated to the £^de i that was devdoped 
between it and g. From i comes (al). briar, hard to ex- 
plain. Compare the change of hLK frere into friar. In 
the sixteenth century brier was in vogue. For the spdlings 
brier briar, cp. Her liar, brere occurs in Shelley’s Adonais — 
‘And build their wos^ homes in field and brere.' ■ hay^i 
is a more frequent representative of M.E. ci (fi). ' eit— 
Sweet says through ehS. M.E. ei (a/ passed into long,, 
open e through eet) assimilated both elements into a long - ' 
open e, and, after narrowing, passed to the diphthong (d), 
which has now the first element open. The spellings ai and 
Cl were confused, waste — ^The French word displaced our • 
own. These French spellings in ast pass to (ei), compare 
paste, taste. * 

me— ye are monosyllabic lengthenings in Anglo-Saxon 
(page 199). This list exhilnts regular development, believe 
— ie represents dose e (page 188}. 

Miirc— The late W.S. form was brpsan. The modem 
word is an instance of the preservation of the spelling u 
(mth the French character ui (page 190) ). Compare the 
course of rude into (uu). brese may come from Anglian 
bresan, or be a Kentish form with e for A.S. y. broosen is 
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supposed to derive in some way or other from O.F. bruisier 
brisitr. which was me^ed into btysan. The form brissen 
with short vowel is anomalous. 

here, &:c. — er gives (ia). /;ar 4 — The vowel shortened 
heforc two consonants was changed into a before r and 
developed through (x, sa ) into (aa). The spelling 
hearken indicates a lengthening (long open e) before r^m- 
bination. Of this there is a shortened pronunciation 
recorded, cp. heard (sec above). 

ea : A.S. ea corresponds to Teut. au (I.E. ati, ou) (O.H.G. 
ou, a (before dentals) ). It is the result of various contrac- 
tions. There is also an ea={d)& got (ist) from a sequence of 
the palatals g, c, sc, and Teut. &-^e)afon (O.H.G. gabun), 
(and) from a sequence of the palatal g (Teut.» and Teut. <8 
—g(e)ar (O.H.G. Jar), (3d) from a sequence of the palatal 
se+a (Teut. ai)—s({e)Sdan (Goth, skdidan). 

/\.S. ea was the long of ea (low-fFont-wide+ low-back- 
wide). M.E. f regularly represents A.S. ea. It has com- 
monly given (ilj in the present language; The g in Modern 
English tvas first lunowed, then raised to long t, 

A.S. ea. 

i foran-hcafod forbened, fothecd forehead 

-leas -lees -less 

hreae zdc,Rek rick 

e dcaS deS, deck death 

heafod facued, heed head 

preatian preten threaten 

healiforc heifre, hoifre hdfer 

SB IcaS'or lather 

chepmon, chapman chapman 


ceapmonn 
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ai heah 

heh,bdh.hidgb,bi ' 

high 

Sage 

e^e, else, eie, gre, ye 

g-e 

leag 

leie, Be 

lye 

ei gnat 

giet, greet 

great 

OU ceas 

eha, cbees, choa 

chose 

sceawian 

schawen, sdiewen 

show, shew 

Seah 

thoh, thogh, tboB-i 

though 


thof 


ii fleah 

fle, Bee 

flea 

east 

eest 

east 

beaoeii 

bekene 

beacon 

beatan 

beten, beeten 

heat 

£ae 

ec,eek 

eke 

leac 

ledc 

ledc 

ateap 

atg>e 

.steep 

(ge)leab 

lene, lecne 

belief 

UU screawa 

abrewe, schrewe 

shrew 

flSag 

flcighflty; flowen, 

flew 


vluwen 


yau heawan 

hewen 

hew 

deaw 

den, dew 

dew' 

ie near 

nere, neer 

near 

tear 

tere, teei 

tear 

ao geaid 

■aie,yooie 

yore 

breiw 

raw 

raw 

stieaw 

strce, straw 

straw 

fonheadfJess — Shortening of long t in unstressed syllable 

gives short i 

(wide). A pronunciation with short e is 

common in both trords. In the former, this rrill represent 

the short vowel 

in head, in the latter, perhaps the influence 

of the other less. 


rick — For shortness compare (pstge 251 ). 
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death, &c., dreary shortening of M.E. f as in hreath, 
heavy (pages 220 and 246). 

keifire — ^The ei corresponds to the ei of heih (see be- 
low). In that word the / is a glide-vowel developed before 
the h which afterwards raised the e to its position. In 
Mfre the ei seems to hare followed the development of 
M.E. ei, and when the long open e stage was reached to 
have been shortened as in heany, death, head. The ai 
of haifre will then he another spelling of ei (page 252), 
compare ndghbour, (M.E. neihebur, A.S. aeah-gebSi’). ei is 
always written before gh. 

Suppose a SIR ^ber. This might be shortened 
by the action of the back-shortening termination er. Back 
shortenings occasionally produce as well as conserve short- 
ness. ehqfiman — There must in Middle English have been a 
shortening into ea, whidi would give g, whence a (page 206). 

high, eye — ^The Anglian heh and ^ became in Middle 
English Aih and ie by riie action of the glide-vowel on the 
preceding e. The open g disappeared in te. Our present 
spelling retains all the letters (ey, eye) that once were 
pronounced. The long i thus got in these words gives 
(ai). 

great— The r retained the long close e into which M.E. 
(had developed in the Modem Period. Long close e has 
now become (ei), of which the first element is open. Com- 
pare hreah (page 221}. 

chees — This is regular from das. chase is either the 
descendant of A.S. r(e)ar (A.S. d gives !M.E a, whence 
our (on)), Or the vowel has been got from the M.E. participle 
digseu. The A.S. participle was eorea, but in Middle 
English it acquired ch and s from the other forms of the 
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veib. shim — se(f)S7vian would give sch^uu in Middle 
English. From this has come show, schfwien would be 
the regular M.E. development of A.S. sceawian. From 
this we have the spelling shav, but the pronunciation is 
that of show, jieah is a hard word and seems to 
have developed its vowel like (e)a, as in the previous 
words. The result of this before h should have been 
(thaaf), cp. North, thof. For ^i)h in Middle English 
giving (aa) in Modem English, compare ought (M.E. 
^u)h/e, A.S. ilh/e). The (ou)-sound of modern though 
indicates a weak form with loss of gh, cp.' dough 
(A.S. ddh) (page 243). Short ea in s/caht and fcaht {slaugh- 
ter, fought) has also given this sound (aa). 

yKvr— (ii) is the usual goal of ea in Modem English. 
belief— Vat the ie, sec page iSS. 
shrcio, hnt', ded< — For M.E. sec page 222. 

flew — ^The analog}* of the know knew and grata grew class 
has* produced this. From the M.E. forms there are theor^* 
etically three sound-forms deducible (al), (on), (an). 
near—er gives (la). 

yore comes from g{e)ara. A.S. 5 becomes § in Middle 
Eng^h. {'r gives (aa). raw has developed as if from' 
short eaw. Compare thaw. So with straw, but the stree of 
Middle English points to long e. With stree comp.’ire 
the Scotch word. 

eo : A.S. eo corresponds to Teut a (LK eu) (Goth, in, 
O.H.G. iu, eo, to, ia). It is the result of various contrac- 
tions and lengthenings. It appears after Teut. j and palatal 
sc with value {e)o—geomdr ‘sadness’ (O.H.G. famar). 
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A.S.' eo was the long of eo (mid-front-narFow+niid-back> 
narrow-round). 

M.E. e represents A.S. eo. See under e. 

A.S- eo. 

i StOC 

htopc *ro!iaesiIves< 

sek, seek 

sick 

trH baeca ’ 

hep^ heepe 

bip, hep 

e breost 

brest 

breast 

IZall 

fel 

fell 

heold 

hceld 

held 

fieond 

frend 

friend 

ea atjurn (2Corsc) 

steme 

stfirn 

SrcatSne 

threttene, tbritteind 


si leoht ‘ Icvis ’ 

lihl, lijt, licbt 

light 

ffcoh 

J«h, feis, Jiih, ]n 

thigh 

t£o(go]!Sian 

tethen, titben 

tithe 

Icogan 'inentJri' 

iihen, Ihen 

lie 

flebgan ‘volare’ 

flegen, fleic, vli 

fly 

flcogc ‘miBca’ 

Oe^, fleie, flie 

fly 

au treowian 

tiu, trow 

trow 

OH sedwan 

sewcHp sowen 

sew (sow) 

treowS 

trouthe , 

troth 

ii SCO 

sebe, sbee 

she 

beo (I mg.) 

be(n) 

be' 

SCO (i sng.) 

se, see 

see 

(ICO 

tie, treen plu. 

tree 

hweol 

whele 

wheel 

seciQan 

setben 

seethe 

fnebsan 

fncsen 

sneeie 

(ge}boon 

ibea, been, 

been 

deo&n 

deven 

deavc 

beot 

bet, beet 

beat 

preost 

prest, preeste 

priest 

Kof 

Hleef 

R 

lief 
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UU SSreow 

]ircu, ]>rewe 

threw 

cicowe 

clewe 

clew 

hrrawan 

rewen 

rue 

treowe 

trewe, tin 

tme 

trcowS 

trenthe, tnithes pi. 

truth 

(for)lcosan 

lescn 

lose 

ceosin 

chcsen, ehusen 

choose 

seeotan 

schetcn, schuten 

shoot 

ynu cow 

cw 

yew 

neowe 

new* 

new 

eneow 

kneu: ; knewcn 

knew 

geola 

sole 

yule 

hi-ow 

hew 

hue 

cow 

sou, on, ^v, eu 

you 


SuscS, suwetfi^ youthe 

youth 

ie dcore 

dere 

dear 

dcor 

der, deer 

deer 

Meor 

Icre 

leer 

yae cover 

over, sntc, youie 

your 

aa deorliDg 

detliog 

darling 

IcorSling 

ferthing 

farthing 

00 feower 

fover, fonre 

four 

feowertig 

fonrti 

forty 

sick, shortened 

from long ^sound. Compare breeches. 

hip, similar shortening, htp (e) probably represents a 

shortening transmitted from that stage 

in the Modem 

Period when M.E. 

e (and r) was shortened. 

bnast, long in Middle English. The ta shows that the 
word had long open esound in Modem period. Compare 
heard, which was shortened and lengthened again in Middle 
English (page 252). Compare the course of breast with that 
tdpriest. held had long close e in Middle English. There 
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is also a spelling with ie. The shortening would take i^ace 
early in the ^lodem Period, or a short form may have come 
rloivTi from Middle English, friend — The ie is one way of 
representing long close e (page i88). Very much the same 
may be said of this word as of held, breast and friend are 
often to be heard with the (ii) of the regular development. 

stern— cr and ir give (aa). thirteen, transposition of 
letters as in third. The A.S. word has many forms, such as 
-///-. 

light— In le{a)ht, the e was changed to i before palatal h. 
The vowel in this word before breaking was i. It was 
shortened before hi (cp. sShte, page 268). In Modem English 
the It of liht passed into a breath-glide which, merged in the 
forgoing vowel, gave long i, whence the (ai). \eh — ^The e 
was raised to 7 by the parasitic glide that was developed 
before the k. The stages were— iih, ih. 

trow— This could come from M.E. u, which gives (an) in 
the present language. The ft seems to have been due to 
Influence of Noise triia • trow'.’ The A.S. original is also 
'sometimes written triiwian. . ~ 

sew {sow obs.) The spelling derives from M E. sewen, the 
pronunciation, from sowen. The analogy of shew show may 
have had something to do with the development of similar 
forms in this verb. M.E. s^en might have been got from 
the influence of an A.S. participle sowen, which we may sup- 
pose to have existed. The verb had a mixture of strong and 
weak forms in Anglo-Saxon. The pronunciation proper to 
the spelling sew may be heard any day in Scotch, troth — 
truth is the regular development. A pronunciation trvw’S 
in Middle English would account for troth.- It has also the 
pronunciation of broth. Compare four, where the e was 
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rounded out of existence by the neighbouring lip-lcttcrs. 
The r has of course shaped the ow into (oo). 

(ii) is the regular development. For the sh in she see 
(page 290). sneese (ueese obs), due to refashioning of the diffi- 
cult initial sound of fneesx. g^on is theoretical. No par- 
ticiple appears in Anglo-Saxon, cleave — ^There was a weak 
A.S. verb ckofian ‘adhere* which gave in Middle English 
droien. From this cleccpe ‘ split * got the long open ca (page 
250). beat — The ea got from the present (M.E. biten, A.S. 
Katan), or shortened from a M.E. weak beted. priest, lief— 
For ie, see page 188. 

M.E. eu is mtten eiv in some words and sometimes ue, 
u. It developed to (ynu) through various intermediates, 
with shifting of stress on to second element and consonant- 
isation of first element The y was dropped after certain 
letters — r, I (not always), &c. Compare what is said on f//, 
page 222. ii (in Frendh words) final as wdl as medial 
waii'levelled under At 

choose is a phonetic spelling of earlier ehtise. This was 
the descendant of M.E. chasm. The ^ is a dialectic de- 
velopment of A.S. CO, and has had the development of cu. 
The M.E. chesen (regular from dosan) was also represented’ 
by chese early in the Modem Period, shoot— The same 
explanation accounts for this word, lose — at first loose, then 
lose, to differentiate it from loose adj. ■ The for of forlesea 
was dropped owing to influence of losien (A.S. losian, usually 
neut). Sweet does not e^qilain the vow'el-sound of lose as 
he explains those of clumse and shoot, but avers that lese (of 
early Modem Period) borrowed the vowel (uu) of the 
adjective loose (M.E. Ws, of Norse origin). 

yule — A.S. g(e)a/a would give safe’ in Middle English. 
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Long close o was passed to (nn) in the present language. 
The'influcnce of Norse jol would also tend to give this 
result. The g passed to w and then dropped. 

youik has exceptionally retained its long », cp. uneouth. 

dtre — cr gi\-es (ia). 

dir/hig, There was shortening in Middle 

English. Then ensued in Modem Period change of « to a 
by action of r. The a (a) was lengthened before r + cons, 
(page 214) and passed through long a to (aa). See 

above under troth. 

I : A.S. J answers to Teut i (Goth, ei I.K /}. The sound 
is very constant A-S- J may also answer to I.R «— >« 
(Gk. Tfia). It stands also for a compensatory lengthening 
of Teut i. Sometimes an original e finds representation 
in Anglo-Saxon under 7 .- 'TTie ids that are the r-umlants 
of ea and eo arc also thus represented. A.S. 7 was the 
long of i. 

In Middle English i remained. In Modem English it 
passed by divergence of first dement into a diphthong, and 
through lowering, retraction, and widening, reached the 


sound (ai). 

A.S.i. 

i oTstendom eristendom diristendom 

grbt grist grist 

(onlgrtslic griilicb, grisli grisly 

stig-iSp stirop stirrup 

die didi ditch 

sct-WItaii atwiten twit 

linen linen linen 


wlf-mcnn wimmen, wummen 

e sdr-gereTa sdiirreue, sdierreue 


sheriff 
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ai hirii 

nr 

hiwa 

ffrtwa 

bl 


aie Iren 
sclr 

yuu apiwan 

tlwes-daq; 
yue sOg-weard 


hirile, while 
fife, nine 
bine, hyae 
)«iKS,H« 
in, 

sithe, ^e 
lii3en, hyen 

sehire, siure 
sniken 


while 

fire 

hind 

thrice 

hy 

sgrthe 

hie 

iron 

shire 

sneak 


spewen, spue spew, spue 

tisda, tewesday tnesday 

stiward, steward, stuward steward 


eristendom — ^The vowd is shortened before two con- 
sonants (page aoo). Length however often remains before 
St, j.g., priest, least (page 258). The quality of the i is altered 
in the shortening. Short i is wide stirrup, shortened froiii 
steerup. dieli — ^The e tvas softened after the front vowel, 
supported by the e of the inflectional forms (page 278). In 
dike the vowel is regular and there is no Southern softening. 
twit must once have had long i. Spenser rhymes it with 
light and plight, and writes it by false analog}’ twiglit. 
linen — ^The vowel is long in line. Perhaps the back- 
shortening termination helped on shortness, witnmen — 
The mm due to assimilation of /to ///. The long f is still 
heard. The form with « is due to the analogy of the 
singular, where the labialisation rras not merely graphic 
but gave development The » was written o betvreen the w 
and m. 
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s/uy^— The i was shonened before two consonants. For 
lowering to e compare {shep)Iterd (A.S. sc&p^irde). The e 
of ~herd\i of course now sunk under obscure vowel (a). A 
similar lowerings due to lack of stress, is seen in M.E. here 
‘her’ (A.S. A»«). 

woman — See women above. The short v of this word 
also had a development into («). This sound is still to be 
heard. 

(ai) is the regular developmenk The d is ex' 

crescent (cp. ihuadt^ sound). The » in the M.K form is a 
difficulty. It is supposed to come from the gen. plu. 
hi(we)na, in such a combination as kl{jvi)na man ‘ a man 
of the domestics.* A new plural creation with « in 
nominative might arise out of this combination. A singular 
form in a would then naturally appear, prilir— The ending 
is due to analogy, compare dues ‘ once.* 

hiyn — ^After the palatal vowel /, the ^ becomes rj and is 
merged in the long vowel. 

. thm — l/’s(aie). The unaccented vowel is sometimes 
written o — cp. weapon^ deacon (AS. w&pen, beaeen). 

sneak — Some dialectic form may be the parent of this 
' sound. Compare reopan (Mercian, W.S. ripan) into reap, 
spew — M.K eu corresponds to A.S. ew, cow {WJS, ho). 
It is written ew and ue. Final French u was written ew and 
the two spellings ti{e) and ew thus got mixed. M.K pc 
corresponds to AS. Oio, Saw. It is always written ew. 
steward— long ftr^ (yoe). 

8 : AS. 0 corresponds to Tent 0 (O.H.G. uo, ua, I.E. a, 0). 
It also stands for several compensatory lengthenings of Teut. 
o. In some words it answers to Teut a (Goth, e, O.H.G. a, 
LE. e) — mona • moon,’ Gk. ftim. A.S. p was the long of a. 
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0 remained in Middle English, but passed in the 
Modern Period to long u, which is now diphthongised to 
(uu). This sound was shortened in certain words, especi- 
ally before th and d, and has now passed to ('b). Later on, 
another shortening took place, very generally before' stop- 
consonants. This shortening, occurring after the passage 
of u to ('b), has remained. 

Words that derive from long close 0 have 00 in modern 
spelling, words that derive from long open Jhave oa {0). 
There was confusion in spelling at an earlier date. Com- 
pare the use of ee and en. For ou see under d. 


A.S. 0. 

■B moste moste, muste must 

rocfor rothyr, rodyr rudder 

dots do'S, dooth doth 

oSer oother other 

hro'Sor brother brother 

modor moder, mooder mother 

monad’ nioneth, mooneth month 

monan-daeg moneday, munendai monday 

Hod flood flood 

genog inouh, enogh, inough enough 

t5h tough tough 

0 'dom -dam, -dom, -doom -dom 


e wodnes-dSg wodnes-dei, wednes- Wednesday 

dai 


u bosm bosura bosom 

hoc hoc, hok hook 

scoc schook, shook shook 

fot fot, foot foot 

to to to 
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0 Uostma 

Uostme^ blosmc^ 
bloosmes pL 

blossom 


gus-hafoc 

gos-hanlc, goshawke goshawk 


f5d(d)ar 

ibd(d)er 

fodder 


gescud 

isdiood, schod 

shod 


hoh 

hou3 

hough 


au slug 

doub, slough 

slough 


pluh 

plouh, plou3 

plough 


IxTg 

bogh, bouz ; Imowcs bough 
plu. 


ei eum 

coom, cam 

came 


on hof 

baf, hone 

hove 


lichufian 

behouc 

behove 


ruwan 

rowen 

row 


blowan 

blowcn 

blow 


woe 

wok 

woke 


UU do (1 sing, pres.) 

^On- 

do 


to 

to 

too 


stol 

stole, stool 

stool 


smOSe odv. 

smetb^ smoothc 

smooth 


tss 

totli, tooth 

tooth 


gOs 

gos, goos 

goose 


wos 

wose, woOsc 

core 


owef 

oof 

woof 


wOgian 

wosen, wowcB 

woo 


luma 

lomc 

loom 


rOd 

irdc, roode 

rood 


SCO 

sdio, schoo 

shoe 


slug 

slouh, slou3, slou 

slew 


. d«Vg 

drouh, drDU3, drou 

dteir 


So SWOT 

swaie 

sware 


ne mCr 

more 

moor 


00 ora 

or 

ore 
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00 sSfie adv. softc soft 

swot swot, swoor, swore 

flur flor floor 

suhte sohtc, sojtc sought 

mas/g has passed to (e) Uirough shortened long A 
form vith r/ occurs in Middle English. Perhaps ittras due to 
labialisation, on the part of the m, exerted on an 0 shortened 
before two consonants. z/a/Ji — ^In Middle English, the 0 of 
the 0-fomis prevailed over and expelled the e-form handed 
down from A.S. z/rS. Then followed the usual course of the 
long 0’s that went to («). The shortening took place first in 
the unemphatic position, enough, tough — In late Middle 
English ou in ouh (parasitic u before guttural h) had the 
pronunciation that was usually associated with the spelling 
ou, viz., long u. This tras shortened in Modem English and 
went to («). 

•dom — ^The shortened vowel in the unstressed syllable has 
naturally passed to the obscure votvel (e). 

nvdnesday — 0 has been shortened with usual confusion' 
between tco and wco, cp. reelhin, 
bosom — In these words occurs the later shortening of u, 
which remained, to when unemphatic may be reduced 
to (9). 

blossom, fodder — ^The 0 was .shortened in Middle English 
before two consonants. Short 0 nots opened in Middle 
English. It was lowered in Modem English to its present 
sound (o). shod—CossipaxG for similar shortening rod the 
doublet of (see below), hough— Qmt would have ex- 
pected hoh to have followed the course of tbh. Finally it 
has a li-sound. Formerly the final sound was that of tough, 
slough, &C. — ^The long »-sound that these words, in com- 
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mon with enough^ &c (see above), had in Middle English, 
passed right on to the usual goal of long u, viz., (an). 
Compare the pronunciation of enaitf. 

atau — M.E. coaiit eoamn is evidence that the A-S, vowel 
had been preserved. But on the analogy of nam, pret of 
niman, earn nns substituted tmcoom. A form camen would 
have its a lengthened (page 207}. The preterite would then 
be levelled under the vowel of the singular and the vowel- 
length of the plural. 

haae — The regular M.E. form must “have been lidf (with 
close 0). This would now have given (nu). The analogy 
of wtaoe (A.S. wefan) introduced haf as a preterite and 
h^en as a participle. From the long open o of the last our 
hme has got the vowel it has developed regularly. The 
A.S. participle is hafen which could only have given (ei). 

behave ought to have fpd often docs have the pronuncia- 
tion of move, but the comparative infrequency of the word 
in ordinary speech has permitted the spelling to force the 
pronunciation, behoof (A.S. behbf) is regular. 

waf— M.E. on A.S. nv (and M.E. gu, A.S. aw) regularly 
give (ou). woke should have been (un) but has followed 
the analogy of the (on) preterites. 

(nu) is the regular development of o. stnethe — ^This will 
come from the adjective smethe (i-umlaut of oose — ^The 

a/ has been dropped owing to a dislike to the sequence of 
the two cognate sounds, compare the provincial pronuncia- 
tion of woman, and the different remedy adopted under 
similar circumstances in the case of yes, yet (page 227}. 
woof—^z w is due to the influence of weave. A.S. owefvi 
said to be for on-wrf ' that which is laid on the warp.’ rood has 
also a variant rod, see shod in this list slew, drew — ^Thc 
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^I.K drow^ slmo (long r/) yielded to the influence of verbs of 
the know knew, gmo grew class. 

m’ore shews the analogy of bare (page 215). <7r gives (& 9 ). 
Compare swore below, moor— or gives (ub). ore — Com- 
pare^iwr below. 

Jtoor^Thc same result as moor has, might have been got, 
but in some words the uit was broadened to (aa). swore — 
The long clpse o of the preterite gave place to the long 
open o of the participle swgren. soft — ^The long o was 
shortened in Middle English before the two consonants. 
o was opened in Middle English. In the Modern Period 
lowering took place. The (0) thus got was in many words 
(page 232) lengthened and narrowed to (aa). sokte {brokte, 
'}pdhte) was shortened in Anglo^axon. The short 0 thus got 
would have very much the same development as in soft, for 
the u was not pronounced in early Modem. Compare 
bought (page 232). 

fi ; ^S. ii represents Teut. « (I.E. /?). Sometimes it is a 
compensatory lengthening of Teut u. 

AS. u was the long of u. 

In Middle English, « remained. It might represent no.t 
only an original AS. u but also the group-lengthened u 
that came down from Anglian. Both were often written on. 

ii in Modem English has had its first element diverged/ 
unrounded, and widened in the direction of the initial 
sound of the present diphthong (an). 

The second element was widened and has taken more or 
less after the first element, retaining rounding. In some- 
words the w-sound has been retained, in others retained but 
shortened, ■^^^len the shortening took place sufficiently 
early the result has been (n) (page 264). 
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A.S.U. 


« dfist 

dust 

dust 

Junta 

thoumbc, thonmbc 

thumb 

plQmc 

ploume 

plum 


ons,ns 

us 

butan 

buten, bate, 

but 

(cOran 

sdioure 

shove 

ruh 

mb, nigh, row, rough 

rough 

n rum 

nrnm 

room 

brOean 

bmkcn, brouken • 

brook 

diSe 

couthe, coudc 

could 

a .grufa (Norse) 

grouelynge 

grovel 

ea ]ifircs-dn.-g (Norse) 

^Tsdai, Jutsdei 

thursday 

fariQns 

fitrlong, fourlonge 

furlong 

an )iG 

K J®“ 

thou 

mDS 

muff, mouth 

mouth 

mOs 

nms, mous 

mouse 

pQnian 

ponncn 

pound 

drDgoSe 

dtugtc, drouh)ie, 

drought 


droughte 


bSgan 

bnwen, bowen 

bow 

hG 

hu, hw 

how 

bru 

browe 

brow 

Gle 

onle 

owl 

ana Gre 

ouie 

our 

sGr 

rar, sour 

sour 

bGr 

boor 

bower 

nu uncuS 

unkouth 

uncouth 

StGpian 

stonpen 

stoop 


dust — u was shortened before two consonants (page 200). 
The usual development of short u followed, thombe — The 
spelling with 0 is a proof of short sr. Wf— The emphatic 
form with long w has been displaced by the short unem- 
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phatic form, iuten, buie — is the weal: form, the con- 
junction : the adverb and preposition were strong, and had 
fonns with ou. Certain of the »‘s doubtless got shortened 
at the time when the «’s that came from hLE. o were being 
shortened. 

nmn, &c. — ^The sound is retained but shortened, eottde 
— ^The form with voiced consonant is weak and prevailed 
over the strong form with breath consonant An I was 
introduced from should and loeuld. Lack of stress led to 
shortening, and I dropped out of the weak form as in the 
other verbs. The weak form holds the field. 

greuelyuge — ^Here we have shortening, with o for u. This 
o has followed the ^-development There was also a form 
mth » which passed regularly to (n) a pronunciation that 
still survives. 

Shortening before two consonants appears here. 
ttr gives (aa). //rfowj-— There is also a M.E. form with o 
arguing shortness. 

(an) is the regular development ]>;/ is A.S. lengthening 
of Teut ff. bwwett—g has become w after ft, cp. draw. 

our — ur gives (ana). 

uneau/h — Long r/ is here retained, cp.youfk (page 261). In 
stoof the following labial has helped to keep the quality of 
the vowel. 

f : A.S. ^ is the r-umlaut of Teut ft, or of a compensatory 
lengthened Teut ». It may also represent the r/s that are 
the Mimlauts of ea and eo (Teut au and eu). In Kentish, 
y became through lowering and unroundmg. Hence is 
sometimes written for e ( 1 V.S. «.) 

In A.S. y was the long of y. 
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was unrounded in Middle English into I and written i. 
It is also represented by » (£), and sometimes, according to 
French habits, by «r. 

In Modem English y follows mainly the development 
off. 




U (Norse) 

>ntstcn, thristen 

thrust 

i lyW 

fuISe, filthe 

filth 

hyddc 

htdde, y-Md 

. hid 

lytel 

Intel, litel 

little 

ai lys 

Hs,lys 

lice 

cypl. 

Ide, kyc, kyn 

kine 

hwy 

hwi, whi 

why 

dryge 

dniie,dri5e,dric,dri dry 

byegan 

buggen, biggen, bic, Imy 




aie hpian 

huren, hnyre, byre 

hire 

(Jr 

fur, fuir, fir 

fire 

oi byle 

byle, buUc, bile 

boil n. 


thrust — u shortened before st, with usual development of 
short u into («). 

filth, &C. — shortening with usual course of short i. l&th 
—The A.S. word lost an e in inflection. This gave two 
consonants after the The plural, &c., thus acquired a 
short vowel which has prevailed throughout. The long 
vowel seems to have remained and developed regularly in 
"the proper name LyU (ai). The pronunciation leetle is per- 
haps due to lowering and an e-development — cp. nil, A.S. 
(page 839). 

Orm writes the singular Utdl, the plural little. Compare 
haHoBO (page 242). 
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Ucc — ^The words in this list have followed the develop- 
ment of long i, which has been diphthongised to (ai). hine 
is a double plural got by the addition of -en, the levelled 
form of the A.S. plu. sudix -an. The simple plural is seen 
in the Scotch kye, with similar diphthongal development 
driy : — After palatal vowels (e, i ) g becomes i and is metged 
after/. Of course the /here is already long. ty^an(2ptts. 
sing, kjgest), the j^-forms have given development, with the 
same course as in the premous word. 

Ain, &C. — ir gives (aia). 

Aoii—M.^. bile on its road to (ai) had reached the stage 
(ei). The a here is the obscure vowel, mid-mixed-narrow. 
The verb boil had reached the same sound, for oi had passed 
through (ui) and («i) to (ai). The two words (as sound- 
groups) were mixed. The spelling with oi was established, 
and hy and by dtoye the pronunciation into a reproduction 
of the spelling, in fact, restored the original sound.' The 
sound is now (oi), and the verb and noun have the same , 
sound in educated speech, though in the vulgar dialect, boil, 
the noun, has its own historical pronunciation. ’ The word 
bile ‘secretion of the livo*’ (Ft. bile) of course developed 
regularly into (al). Compare with boil vb. and boil n. i 
(M.E. bile) the words toil and tHe whidi once had the same 
pronunciation. But tal though its pronunciation thts 
normalised did not as a sound-group carry with it file, which 
went on to (ai). 

For a lengthy number of pages the various developments 
of A.S. ori^nals' have been considered. It will now be 
requisite to put down the viee versA and trace back each 
modem development to its principal A.S. originals. This 
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must be done briefly. Actual words illustrating the changes 
referred to below iWll be found under the A.S. letters. 

«-has been got from A.S. u, n, y, o. 

i has been got from A.S. 1 , y, i, y. 

e has been got from A.S. e, co, a, a, ea. 
a has been got from A.S. a (a, ea), s. 
tt has been got from A.S. o, 0. 
os has been got from A.S. eor, er, yr, ir, ur. 
ai has been got from A.S. i, y, i, ih, yh, eg, eog, 6oh, eah, 
•Sag. 

an has been got from A.S. u, n. 
d has been got from A.S. sg, eeg, eg, a (a ea). 
on has been got from A.S. a, 6w, oL 

ii has been got from A.S. S, 60, e, fia, S. 
yuu has been got fronr';\.S. eow, Saw, iw. 
nn has been got from A.S. Sow, caw, 6. 

aa has been got from A.S. e, eo, followed by r + cons., 
and a (te, ea) followed by r + cons., s + cons., and by fA. 

aa h .15 been got from A.S. or, al (tsl, eal), ag, war 
(wear), o{+/,s, /A), Sht, £hi (eht), aw. 

. Some remarks were made on these modem developments 
•on pages 197 and 198. 

A passing reference to words of Anglo-French origin 
must suffice. The sounds in these words shared the fate 
of the similar sounds that existed in the developed Anglo- 
'Saxon of their date. I say developed because certain 
Anglo-Saxon sounds had undergone changes. & and ea 
had given f (long open e) ; a had given g (long open 0) ; 
abort e and o had become open sounds ; and g had been 
s 
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vocalised to t and v. Long French ft was levelled under 
the eu that had been got from A.S. eaiv, &c. 

The following three lines will go to illustrate the similaiit}' 
in development alluded to above. line i denotes the- 
sounds of the developed Anglo-Saxon; line 2 contains 
words of native origin that have developed these sounds 
litie 3 contains words of Anglo-French or^in that have 
developed the same sounds. The words of native -origin 
are taken from the vowel lists where' they may be found 
with the help of the index. 

1. a&gfei!o§ 

2. man scale ferry east geese bill by on oak 

(mapoD) 

3. ban bale peril beast degree bill cry honour cloak 

1. A u , fr ai ei au en . 

2. stool run mouse day way draw dew 

J full (Ch. wey) 

3. fool plunge spouse delay veil cause beauty 

bull 

(edict) 

deast and foolYoA originally short vowels in Anglo-French, 
No comparison of the ^r-sound can be given. It does not 
occur in words of native origin. For loU see page 270. 
And the 0i/-sound had lost its diphthongic character in 
Anglo-French, and had become a symbol for the long 
»-sound, being used as such in Middle English. 

It is worth while noticing how the Anglo - Saxon- 
originals of these sounds have fared in Scotch. Modem 
Scotch (not Scotch-English) is really latter-day Northum- 
brian. It has had a distinct development of its own in. 
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which sounds have changed pretty uniformly, subject to 
comparatively little deflection produced by their surround- 
ings, save that caused by a following g at h, r is always 
the point-trill and has had nothing like the influence it has 
had in English. The alterations it effects are chiefly 
quantitative not so often qualitative. It ought to be added 
that Scotch is more retentive of vowel quality than English. 
For example the shortened i in sick is wide in English, but 
narrow, like its original long in Scotch. Indeed, the long 
r^ound is now wide in English. Here follow, with Murray’s 
spellings, Scotch examples of the Anglo-Saxon originals. 

A.S. Scotch, 

a man (L h. w.) 

& and d steane and neame (h. f. w. + m. f. w.) 

g maen (LX w.) 

Sa eist (h. f. n.) 

e feit (b. f. n.) 

i and y blynd and hyll (m. f. w.) 

i weyfe (m. C w. + h. f. n.) 

0 on (m. b. w.T.) 

5 stuil (m. £ n. r.) 

u * grand (m. b. n.) 

u mooss (b. b. n. r.) 

«g day (m. f. n.) 

eg waiy (m. £ n. -i-h. f. n.), or as in day 

draa (L b. w., long) 

deuw and bleuw (m. £ n. r+h. b. n. r., 
before a cons., as in stuil). 
growe (m. b. w. r. -fh. b. n. r.) 
blaa' (I. b. w., long) 


ag 

Saw Sow 
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Note that Mind and ground have not been group- 
lengthened in Scotch. 

A.S. d was not rounded in Scotdi but along mth 
lengthened a (before consonant + vowel) passed, to present 
sound. A.S. aw levelled under dw in English has had the 
same result as aj' in Scotch — cp. draa and Uaa (A.S. 
dragon and Mdwan). oi in Scotch has two values. Thus 
boyl in the South has the sound of mid-back-wide-round 
followed by high-front-nairow ; b^'le in the centre and north 
has the sound of mid-front-wide and high-front-nanow. 

A few examples of noticeable Southern Scotch develop- 
ments of A.S. sounds before gutturals Tvill not be out of 
place. In this dialect the guttural after back vowels is 
labialised (cp. G. aurh), after front vowels it is palatalised. 
In the other dialects occurs the ordinary guttural nith 
occasionally a different vowel-sound. After a high-front- 
narrow and a high-back-narrdw-round a simple guttural also 
occgired in Southern Scotdr. 

From Sk—auwcht (L b. w. + h. b. n. r., A.S. ahii), ah 
— leawch Mow' (m. f. n., long) and iauwch ftam mh — 
fi^'cht (1. f. w.), eah— from Qi.—tuycht (m. f. w.); 
from dh — dowchter (m. b. w.), db.—sowc/it from 6h also , 
latwch ‘laughed’ (m. £ n. r., A.S. hldh)‘, from nh — rutodt 
‘rough’ (m. b. n.). 

eag — Scotch ^ ‘ eye ’ has in south the value mid-front- 
wide •)- high-front-nanow, in other dialects it is written te, 
and has the value high-front-narrow (long). 

ug — buw ‘ bend’ with value mid-back-narrow-t- high-back-' 
nanow-round in south, dsewhere it has the value high-back- 
nanow-round. 

Sg — dryt with value low-back-wide + high-front-nanow'., 
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The sound heard here is the nearest Scotch equivalent to 
English long L 

Anglo-Saxon consonants, their passage to, and repre- 
sentation in, Modem English, will now be the subject of 
some remarks. 

b : AS. b occurs initially. Medially and finally it appears 
gemmated, or in the group mb. 

In the present language AS. b appears as b—bind, dumb, 
web (bindan, dumb, wehb (Teut ; as p— gossip (god- 
sibb). p occurs in unkempt for unkembed (cemban ‘to 
comb,' umlaut from eamb (Gk. ‘bolt’)}, b has 

disappeared in oakum {aatmba ‘tow’). Though written it 
is not now pronounced in the group mb. 

Our b, like the Anglo&xon letter, is the lip-stop-voice. 

For developed b see under m. 

e : AS. e had trro values, back-stop and front-stop. It 
remained back before back vowels and umlauted vowels 
(and before consonants) — a(^), 0, u, a (Teut. at), 0, it, & 
(umlaut of 0 « Teut <w); i,y, te (umlaut of o),p, e (e), but was 
fronted before all vowels that "were front before mutation 
began. This is apparent from the Modem English words 
that derive from AS. initial e. From back c—care, tome, 
coal, cool, caw, kiss, keen, clean (fam, cuman, col, col, 
di, ' edge, ^’ssan, ceae{S), ddne). This c was in Middle 
'English sometimes written e, sometimes k (page 190). From 
front e—ckin, dmrl, cheek {dnn, eeorl, eeoce). In Anglo- 
Saxon, front r was represented by e, but at the Norman Con- 
quest, it was,, according to French (Central French) fashion 
represented by eh, with pretty much the sound of ch in child. 
In French, this sound developed into the xi'Sound of 
Modem French. 
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Final c is represented by k—ark (fari): Final tx (some- 
times £) is represented by ck — tock {pci), cm was displaced 
by French qu-^uun (fwen). 

When e followed front vowels, rf was often devdoped 
through influence of inflectional ftont-vowd 0 — wkieh, suck, 
pitch {kwilc, swylc, pk). The spelling of the last word leads 
one to notice that tch (M.K cck, cheti) is the regular repre- 
sentative of doubled c—^tch (Jlicce). 

This sound is regularly written ch after, long vowels — 
coach, teach {tae{e)an). After a short vowd tch often occurs 
—pitch, ditch {die), but sometimes eh — rich, much, &c: After 
a consonant, eh is written — quench {cwencan), which, such. 
In these two last the consonant / is now lost.- 

ch is sometimes voiced into a /-sound — knowledge (M.E. 
knowkehe), {Greeiij/wich. It is written j in ajar (M.E. on 
char, A.S. on, eqrr). 

eh has disappeared in I, every, barlQ>, lent, made, drown, 
{ie,'t?/re, ale, dOrlie, Ipicten, macode). 

A.S. se is usually sh (M.K seh) in the present language 
—shake {se{e)aeaH), fresh {ferse), but occasionally sk (by-, 
form in ks, x) — ask (pror. «*). Note also mussel {A.S. 
natscle). 1 

It should be noticed that Northern forms' exhibit k.for 
Southern ch. Compare kirk and church, seek and beseech. 

The k in kn is now no longer sounded. 

The fronted k that is heard in provincial English (and in 
American) in words like cart is an eSect that, was produced 
by the previous stage of (aa) m., the front (se) (p. 2r4). 
Compare under 

The present hard c is the back-stop-breath. 

The word ache might have been noticed above. There 
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vm an A.S. verb><»>i« which gave in Middle English ahetit 
and an A.S. noun eu which gave in Middle English eehe. 
The modem word is a blending of the voa’el of the verb 
and (as far as form goes) the rA of the noun. The noun adie 
once had the oi-sound. 

d : In Anglo-Saxon and Middle English instances occur of 
' the loss of sonancy that is seen in our divelt for dwelled. 

Of course A.S. d appears now as d. It also appears as 
i — nftt ‘raonf, leant, tilt ‘ canvas covering ’ (rea/ode, gewunod, 
JilUnde, ield) ; and as lit (voiced), when preceded by a vowel 
. and followed by r—failur, mother, gather, weather, lather 
{Jader, modor, gadrian, weder, hider). 

'Assimilation occurs in winnow, gossip (windwian, godsilib). 
d.has disappeared in tine 'tooth of a harrow,’ lime, woodbine, 
wanion, answer, gospel^{tind, lind, wudnbind, formerly 
waniaud {wane, part taken for noun), gndswaru, godspell). 
upholsterer was once upholdster. Notice iron mould, once 
jron-mole (A.S. mal 'spot’), and newfangled, once newefan- 
gel {h.'&.fon {fangan *to catch ’) ). 

^ In words like verdure, the </+>’-sound has with some 
speakers passed into a 4/+ voiced r/<-sound. Compare she 
and sure (page 290), See also under t. A ^/-sound is 
disappearing in words like singe. 

Our d, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, is the point-stop- 
voice. 

0 : A.S. li between vowels or vocalic sounds was voiced. 
Initially, there was probably a voiced as well as a voiceless 
variety. Finally, it was, in West-Saxon, probably voiced. 
In the combinations fS, iPS, sS, the S passes to f. <f is as- 
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similatcd. The results arc // and st. ]*r usually passes to 
ss. The Gothic ]» was voiceless in all positions. 

In the Southern dialect of Middle English this letter was 
voiced. In the Midland and Northern dialects there was 
an initial and final breath sound possibly inherited from 
the Anglian. 

j\s to the orthography, ]> gradually ousted S, being itself 
replaced, in French fiishion, by th. 

To the voiced sounds in the present weak the, that, they, 
then, there, though, and with, there were opposed in Middle 
English the breath sounds of strong forms. 

In Scotch the ih of though aind with is a breath sound. 

In the present language th when initial except in the 
above words is a breath sound. Finally, it is also breathed 
(except in with, and the vbs., mouth, bequeath, smooth) — toattu 
breath, bath. To these are opposed the voiced sounds in 
toatke, breathe, bathe. The voiced sound is due to the fact 
that these words were inten'ocalic in Middle English. In 
certain plurals in ths the th is said to be voiced (not in 
Scotch)— eloths, mouths, truths, oaths, fatfu, laths, 
wreaths. The th of some words, owing to a w'cathering of 
terminations, is now final, with consequent change from 
voice ih to breath th — earth, beneath. 

A.S. S is of course rcpresraitcd by th in Modem English. 
It is also represented by t— stalwart, lest, sight, eyot, nostril, 
hustings) (staiwierZe, Sy lUs Ze, gesihS, egaZ, tiosZryi, hiis- 
Ziug) ; and by d—eou{J)d {euZe) (see A.S. n). It is after r, 
and before r and /, that d usually appears — burden, murder, 
afford, spider (M.E. spithes^, rudder, sumddle,fiddle {byrZen, 
myrZran, {ge)/ortfian, spiZre, rbZor, sauZel, ffZete). For ex- 
amples of assimilation take lissom {lithesome), Surrey, 
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&tssex, Suffolk (JiSe, S^ri^e, SiiS-Seaxan, SSS-fole). S has 
also dropped — tatisl, worship, Norwieh, sin{ee), or {wrist 
for writSst, from ■ wriSan), weot’&seipe, RbrSwie, 
akwa'&eP). Note wrath and moth (wrOSlSo, motSSe). The 
/ii-sound has, as in Anglo-Saxon, two values, the point-teeth- 
open-breath and the point-tecth-open-voice. 

f: A.S. / represents Teut. / and n. It was voiced 
between vowels, and after r or I followed by a vowel. 
Probably it was also voiced finally, and perhaps initially, 
except in the Northern dialect, lliis seems to be .Sweet’s 
conclusion. Sievers speaks of initial surdnc.<ss. /in Gothic 
was a breathed letter. It was b there that medially after 
vowels had the sound of v. f was and would remain 
breathed in combinations like fs,ft,ff. 

In the Southern dialect, of Middle English / was voiced. 
It was written v initially, and medially, but not finally, 
because confusion with vocalic u would have ensued. To 
avoid confusion /is also written before voiced letters. 
French words, however, being introduced later, kept their 
breathed/ -- 

In the Midland and Northern dialects there was an initial 
and final breath / possibly inherited from the Anglian. 

The present voicing and breathing in weak of mA strong 
<2^ (both A.S. of) would naturally exist in Middle English. 

/ is now pronounced everywhere when written, even 
between vowels, as in wifi and life. Ofaai its compounds, 
whereof, &&, are exceptions. Certain words that had v in 
Middle English we now write with f—bdief, sheriff. 

A.S. /appears in Modem English vs f— father, deaf, wolf, 
fifty, e^er {fiedtr, deaf, waff, fiftig, cetfor; os ff— staff 
{staf)-, as V (between vowels very common) — eave, raven. 
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hai-vest, ruohes {cofa, hrafn, tucrfesf, wulfas). In Northern 
Scotch the y^sound is to be heard in certain intervocalic 
plurals — wyjffis. 

Only a few words appear in English with Southern initial 
V — vane, vat, vixen, vinewed ‘ mouldy ’ {fa 7 ia, fmt, fyxen, 
fynegod, p. p. of fynegian ‘ to become mouldy ’), 

For examples of vocalisation take /la'cv/i, fieivt (page 222 ), 
auger {hafoc, cfeic, na/ogdr). f has been assimilated in 
tmnnias {Jtlaf masse). It has been dropt in lord, lady, 
head, attent, anihetn, stem {lildfoi-d, hldfdige, heafod, on efen, 
antefn, stejn {stenm) ). 

Our /is, as was the A.S. voiceless / the lip-teeth-open- 
breath, 

g : As in the case of e, A.S, g was kept a back consonant 
before back and umlaut vowels (and before consonants), 
but fronted before vowels that were front before umlaut 
operated. This is proved by the spelling of the following 
modern words deriving from A.S. initial g. From tach g — 
gold, goat, gild, geese, glad {gold, gat, gyldan, ges {&), 
glad). From fro7tt g— yield, yarn, yellow {gelda/i, g^ar/i, 

geobi). Many modern words have g where y was to be 
expected. This is due to the fact that they are Norse 
words— ^/>/// ; or Northern iorms— give (Ch. yiveti), get ; or 
to the fact that the back g of other forms has ousted the front 
— l;egi 7 t (with g from bega7i7i). Different vowels in cognate 
forms may also yield different results— from A.S. plu; 
gatti, yate (Northern) from A.S. sing. gat. 

Note also /he representation of hard^ by^wand^-^, as 
in guest and ghost. 

The back stop occurred finally in 77g. This is borne out 
by modern words — sbtg, lo7ig (A.S. smgan, la7ig («)). Also 
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in tg after unmutat'ed vovdsfrocsa ‘ frog,’ docga ‘ dog.’ But 
trhen vg or eg (doubled g’=Teut gf) was preceded by an 
umlaut i-owel the g was front-stop, as in A.S. sgngan, bry^. 
The ng and eg have here developed into the sounds heard 
in modem singe and bridge. 

According to Sweet A.S. g represented four sounds, two 
stop and two open, with a back and front variety in each. 
Sievers holds that A.S. g was an open rather than a stop 
sonant. Teut j was levelled under open g. 

Initially, in Anglo-Saxon, g was either the open or stop 
variety. Uninitial g was an open consonant either front or 
back ; front-open before Teut. t, j—folgian, and when an 
open Rafter a front vowel was final or followed by a front 
vowel — deeg, dages; back-open when preceded by a back 
vowel (r or I may come-between) either finally or medially 
— gtnbg, burg. This g was later on. unvoiced to h. 
It was also black-open though preceded by a front vowel, if 
a back vowel followed. Front-open and back-open g were 
often assimilated by succeeding breaths and written h. 
They are dropped after frdift vowels when followed by the 
voice letters S, //, d—sdde for sagde. Front g is dropped 
in -ig—snward for stigweard. 

In Middle English, front g became everywhere 3 — ^we 
now write j'— except in ng and ^ preceded by umlaut 
vowel, «^., M.R sengen, brigge (A.S. sengan, b/yeg). The 
symbol g was used to denote the sound heard in these words. 

g of course represented the stop g. French soft g was 
also written g, but when initial usually /. In the Ormulum, 
back-open g was written 3^ 

Initial 3 (Teut/ ) has dropped off (sometimes in Middle 
English) ^( k )/!/;, if, itA (AJS. {u)giee/, gif, gudf)aH). 
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Initial 3 (Teut has. sometimes had the same fate-^ 
enough (M.E. indh, AS. gettoh),y£left (gedeopod). Compare 
kanditoork {kandgeweore). 

Examples of the vocalisation of g after voeels hare 
occored in the vowel lists. By way of recapitulation one 
example will now be given of each occurrence. 


A.& 

Mod.£. 

Exunples. 

ag 

aw 

saw (sagu) 

eg eg 

ai, ay 

slain, rain, may (sla^en, icgen, neeg) 

ig 

i.y.ey 

nine, many, honey (nigon, manig, hunig) 

yg 

ye, ie 

lye, tie (ryge, tj-ge) 

og 

ow 

how(lMga) 

Tig 

ow 

sow (sugn) 

fig 

ow 

own (agra) 

eg 

ayi ey, ei 

elay, grey, neigh (daig, grX-g, hnSgan) 

eag 

ye, 

eye, lye (cage, leag) 

eog 

“.y 

fie, fly (leogan, fleogan) 

ig 

5e.i 

hie, friciay (htgian, frlge-'dacg) 

6g 

00 

woo (wS^n) 

fig 

ow 

bow (bOgan) 

yg 

7 

dry (drjPge) 


Note also the vocalisation of g after r— morrow (AS. 
morgen). 

Note also the transformation of g in these — kendmair 
(AS. kengest-mann 'horseman’), orekard (AS. ort-gfard). 

g before « is not now sounded. 

The fronted g that is heard in provincial English (and in 
American) in words like garden is an effect that was pro- 
duced by the previous stage of (aa), viz., the front (ssa) 
(p. 214). Compare under e. The present hard g is the 
back-stop-voice. 

h : AS. h bad three ralues — ^throat-open, back-opeii, front- 
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■open. Initially and medially before a vowel it was a mere 
breath. Medially and finally it was the back-open or front- 
open according as a guttural or palatal vowel preceded. 
Ikfore / in ht it was the frontopen (see Chap. VIII., under i). 

In Middle English, it dropped from weak (^)/V in the Mid- 
land and Northern dialects. It was also dropped in initial 
hr^ ///, hn. hw was kq>t and sometimes written wh (lip- 
back-open). In the North it became the rounded back- 
open, a sort of labialiscd guttuml. This was written quh 
■ign). 

Medially and finally, it was in Middle English either the 
rounded backopen, or the frontopen, according to the 
•character of the preceding vowel. In writing it ^vas ex- 
pressed by h, 5, and finally by gh (page 192). On the 
addition of an e, h became vj. 

In the Modem Period, initial h was dropped very gener- 
ally in speech, but its retention in writing, and the influence 
•of Scotch and Irish speakers of English have led to its 
resuscitation in speech. It is even now sounded in many 
French words where it was ioriginally mute. Medially and 
finally, it has now cither the sound of/ or is mute. 

A.S. h appears in Modem English as h — hill (A.S. ^//), 
.&C.; as wh (when o follows ) — whole (A.S. hal). Medially 
and finally, it appears as gh — nighit brought, taught, tough, 
.laughter, dwatf {aiht, brohte, tithte, tbh, hleahtor, dweorh). 
Most of these have been mentioned in the vowel-lists, and 
may be found from the index. 

• AS. hr, hi, hn appear as r, /, n, in their modem descen- 
dants — rime, lord, nit [hrim, hlaford, hnitu). AS. hw ap- 
pears as wh—who {ham). Initial wh is not always to be 
•carried back to lew. For example whit and whelk are to be 
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referred to A.S. wihi and wtloc. Notice the disappearance 
of h in fee, lea, not {nought), wassail (feoh, leah, naht, wees 
lUSl). 

Our h is the throat-open-breath. 

1 : A.S. / disappears in many words — nmeh, such, each, 
which, wench, bad, England, spot, {payed, swylc, &lc, hwilc, 
w^ned, beeddd sb. ' effeminatus,’ Engle-lpid, splat f). An 
intnidoe d appears between I and r in alder {air). I is now 
dropped in the pronundation of many words — half, calf, 
walk, folk, yolk, should, would, &a 

Our I is, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, the point-side-voicc. 

m : A ^ (now silent) attaches itself to this letter — thumb,, 
crumb, numb, limb (puma, enema, gememen, line). Between 
ea and I, m and r, a ^ is commonly developed — tlumble, 
shamble{s), slumber (Sj/nd, seamol * stool,’ siremerian). A p 
also sometimes appears between m and t— empty {amti^. 
Compare glimpse (M.E. g^itnsen). 

Notice ant from amte {AS. etmete), and compare account 
from accomptt. Emmet also occurs. 

Our m is, like the A.S. ni, the lip-nasal-voice. 

n : A.S. n has disappeared in these— gnwe, holly, penny, 
mistletoe, eleven (gamen, hde(g)n. Pining, mistel-tan, {ud- 
lufon). Compare auger and adder which have both lost 
initial n {naddre, nafogdr). A d sometimes attaches itself ' 
to this letter — lend, pound, round ‘ whisper,’ fe/msT 'ready 
to go,’ horduntnd {hoarhounel) {l&nan, ptenian, rienian,. 
Norse biein, harehune). This sound is developed between- 
« and r, n and I — ihuttder, kindred, spindle, dwindle (punor,. 
cynradea, spind, dwlnan). 

For examples of assimilation take dross, ell {drosn, eln). 
n is intnesive in nightingale (A.S. nihfe gen., gale 'singer’).. 
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Compare mesaitger, passenger, bitterti had no » in Middle 
English {bitotii). It is French in origin. The n in newt 
(A.S. (feli) and nt^name (an ekename) has got attached in 
the sentence life of the words, and comes from the article 
an. Compare nona where the » comes from the dative of 
definite article (A.S. ^Hdnt, {SSn)). Chaucer has for the 
nones. 

Note winkle (A.S. wiajyet)^ hemp (A.S. hantp). Ptri- 
winhie ‘ winkle ’ is from A.S. pinewinela. 

Our » is, like the A.S. «, the point-nasal-voice. 

p : Besides appearing as /, A.S. p appears as b — lobster^ 
pebble, aA{web) (Joppestre, papol, aitor-eoppe (hLE. attereop 
‘ spider’). The last w<»d is to be heard in Scotch as netter- 
tap, with inorganic n, as in newt. 

For example of assimilation take chaffer, a verb formed 
from a substantive (M.E. chaffare, A.S. dap 'purchase, 
faru ‘journey’). 

Our p, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, is the lip-stop-breath. 

For deadened p see under nC 

r: A.S. rwas a full point-opcn-voice as in Scotch. In 
the commentary on the vowel lists the effect of r on preced- 
ing vowels has often been alluded to. It has been seen 
that even in Middle English it broadened vowels into a. 
It is a sound that has always favoured the generation of 
vowel sounds before it Compare the Anglo-Saxon breaking 
before r-t- consonant Later on, in the Modern Period, e, t. 
It followed by r were levelled by its influence under obscure 
vowel 9. Long vowels, too, suffered broadening. 

In the i>resent Standard language, r, except before a vowel. 
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is a mere voice-glide. As such it is heard finally, and 
before a consonant. Even this is sometimes merged in the 
preceding vorrel. 

A.S. r often suffers metathesis. Many instances have 
appeared in the vowel-lists. Additional examples are — 
grass, cress, fresh, wright, third {gters, c{rse, fersc, wyrkta, 
tSridda). 

It has disappeared in ^ak speech (A.S. sprecan, spreSe 
later specan, sp&i). 

r is inserted in bridegroom (A.S. hiyd-guma). 

paddock is from A.S. peartw ‘ park,’ bass (the fish) from 
A.S. ban. 

s : A.S. s between vowels or vocalic sounds was voiced. 
Initiall}', there was probably fiuctation. Finally, it was pro- 
bably voiced in AVest-Saxoru' Naturally it was and would 
remain a breath-sound in combinations like st, ss, &a The 
Gothic s was voiceless. 

In Middle English, s was voiced in all positions in' the 
Southern dialect AVhen initial, and before a vowel, it was 
written s in certain texts. Sometime^ medially and finally, 
s was written, but generally s represented the voiced as wdl 
as the voicdess letter. The s of French words was not 
voiced. The voicing was over. These would reinforce the 
hissed s. 

ss was sometimes, owing to French influence, written sc. 
And later on in Middle English, ce n-as, after French habits, 
used to denote a final hissed s. In the Modem Period sc 
in some words replaced s initially — ^in scent, sate, sdtuation 
and in the native st^he. It has remained in the first and 
last words. 
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In Middle English there would exist strong hissed forms 
of is, his, was, has, along with the then developing and now 
prevalent n’eak buzzed forms. 

In the Midland and Northern dialects there was an initial 
and final breath s, possibly inherited from the Anglian. 

In Modem English initial s has always the hissed sound. 
Plural s, and the s in weak syllables generally (unless follow- 
ing surd letters) have buzzed sounds. Emphatic mono- 
syllables like gtese have a hissed s. Compare the hiss heard 
in the substantives house mouse, with the buzz heard in the 
verbs house and mouse. When /louse is made into plural 
houses the first s becomes buzzed. Not so in Scotch. 
There the plural has its first s a hiss, as in the singular. The 
second s is of course a buzz. 

The buzzed sound of-inedial and final s is not always in- 
dicated ,by the spelling. This is done in wheese, freest, 
hasel, &c. Compare the alternation of buzz and hiss in 
graze and grass, brusen and brass, glaze and glass, glazier 
has had its buzz fronted to voiced sh. rise and choose have 
a buzzed s. 

The s here was intervocalic, rose and ehose have also the 
buzzed letter. The s here was final in Middle English. 
The -infinitives helped tiiem to the buzz. The s in wise 
(A.S. wis) is buzzed. The s would be intervocalic in the in- 
fiectional forms. In Scotch, wise has a hissed s. 

Notice the buzz and hiss in words like exert and exerase. 
In the first the s comes between an unaccented and an ac- 
cented vowd, in the second between an accented and un- 
accented. 

A.S. s appears in Modem English as s—sun, thirst, hiss 
{sunne,Pyrst, gfssan)} as ce—iee, mince, mice {is, minsian, mjs); 
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as s — ad:x, hazel, dizzy {adese, kasel, dysij^ ; as di — lindtr 
{pin) {lynes 'axle-tree*); as sh — she (sea). A.S. sed in its 
weak form shifted stress to second element The s with the 
indistinct first element of the diphthong passed to and 
then to f^-soond. She takes its present shape and sound 
from a blending of the initial consonant of the weak form 
with the vowel of the strong. Compare the modern change 
of 5 in sure into r/i-sound. 

ss has become s in aims (A.S. almesse). alms is a singu- 
lar like eaves (A.S. (fes). Contrast bodice which really is a 
plural, equalling bodies, st has given ss in blossom (A.S. 
blosim). s has sometimes changed places with the preced- 
ing consonant — wasp, hasp (A.S. waps, heepsi) '. s drops in 
some words — burial, riddle, paddle (A.S. byr;gels, rOdels, 
spadu). Pea is a manu&ctured singular from M.E. pese 
(later pease) (A.S. pisa, h. patim). s has been foisted into 
islaj^ (M.E. Hand, A.S. igtand) from the .analogy of the ■ 
Erench isle. Notice {be)kest and hoarse (A.S. hSs, has). ' 

Our hissed s i^ like the A.S. hissed s, the bladoopen- 
bieath. 

t: A.S. t, besides appearing as t, sometimes shews voic- 
ing— pride (prut, prpie). It also appears as fh— 
smarih{y), anthem (sweart, ant^). ’ lath is from A.S. 
laitt. 

bless (A.S. bletsian, umlaut from blod) is an evam pli* of 
assir^ation. 

t has disappeared in these— afwi7, gorse, best, tost, Essex, 
Sussex (anjllte, gorst, bfist, iatosf, East-Seaxart, West- 
Seaxad). Compare ado for at-do. 

t is often attached to words in s, perhaps owing to the in- 
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iluence of the termination st — agaiiut, amongst, whilsi, 
(w&t’/es), btJast, earnest sb. (M.K ernes'). The s in against, 
&C., is an adverbial suffix representing an original genitive 
case.’ t Is also attached in anetU (A.S. ane/n). 

In words like nature, the /+j'-sound has with some 
speakers passed to Z+xA-sound. See under d. 

t when preceded by s and f, and followed by /, n, ni, is 
dropped in pronunciation (not always in Scotch)— Aix//e, 
fasten, Christmas. In words like milch and bench, the /-sound 
is being dropt. 

Our t is, like the A.S. /, the point-stop-breath. 

V : A.S. w, when final, is after consonants often vocalised 
to a{p)—geolu. It is vocalised and forms a diphthong with 
the preceding originally short vowel — trio cneo. The w is here 
often added, taken as it is from the oblique cases, toe and 
wa after / and r appear in Modem English as ow— swallow, 
yellow, arrow, farrow {swealwe, geohue plu., ar(e)we, 
sfearwet), soul, four are fiom A.S. sawol, fiower. 

w has disappeared in oozCf'root vb., Ui^, lark, thong, fret, 
so (yods, wrotan iyorbt ' snout '), wlisp adj., Idwerce, timing, 
fratwan, swa). The w in answer, sword, though written, is 
not pronounced. In answer, the to is in the unaccented 
syllable, w in the combination wr is now silent The 
combination wh Has in Southern English the same sound 
as w. 

In Modem English, as in Anglo-Saxon, w is the lip-back- 
open-voice. 


X : A.S. X remains — a.xe {eex). 
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ventus, 29, 66, II3 
verbnm, 83 


j vctns, 47, 79 
o, I vcxdinm, 92 
I viceni, 63, 81 


vitulus, 79 
vituperate, 119 
vivos, 30, 47, SP. 96 
vivus, loi, 122 
vixi, 96 
voco, 49, 97 
volnp, 117 
volupe, 1 17 
vorare, 98 
vofo, 65 
vorto, 30, 85 
vostcr, 30 
j vulva, 46 
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ad, 33. 77. 143 
aSfcnian, 77 
air, SS 


Inlca, 77 
beer, 139 
bead, 37 
beadu, 165 
beard, 74, 165 
bece,76 

b|d, 74, 83 


beot, 116 
liet, las 

beian, 27. >38 
bete, 60, 125 
berende, 78 
bet, 1 13 
biddan, 88 


ccac, 109 
ccald, xoo 
cealt 19, 77 
ceani, 25, 109 
ceas, 139, 179 


ela%. 35 
enSwan. 90 
cneo, 95, ill, 165 
com, 95 

cuiaao, 5°^ 08, lOI 
enmen, 105 
cunnan, 90 
coron, 139, 179 
cud, 90 

ewene, 99 
cweom, 105 
ewetSan, 102 
ewie, 47. 96. 
cwicu,47 
ewidn, 97 

cwi#,99 
eyiin,5*.,89 
cymd, 66 
cpsxa, 32, 90 


daiS 33 „ 
dchtcr, 108 
deman, 31, 44, 108. 
dia*. 49 

do, 143 „ 

dohtor, loS, 109 
dol. 49 

dum, 31, loS, 143 

dream, 97 


!fa,7S 
Ba,34„ 
fict. 78 
». Seah, 96 
tl^can, 165 

fe'” 

S5htc, 64, 113 
86 

S^nc, 62 
Solian, 67 
Onma, 122 
Sanor, 122, 139 
ffwiril, 65 
Synne, 50, 68 
6yist,6o 


eahta, 29, iio^ 126 
eald, ir» 
care, 37 
earm, 66, 110 
eamian, $6 
eax, 25, 57 
eaxl, 54 
seed, 120 
SCg. *6. 44, 94 
to, 109 
Sm, 61 
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cotie, 43 
cofor, 76 
EoforKic, 76 
coh, 4S, 50 


corcan(<!tan), gi 
cancitrc, 119 
cotrii, 47 
e-nc. 55 

fah (hostile). S8 
(variegated), 88 
ficSm, 165 
JfBcr, 90. 94 

fea.35 

feald, 119 
rcallan, i/o 
fcarh, gr 
feam, 74 
(Sawc, III 
feaa, ga 
fcohtan, I in 
Icuwcr, 4^1 140 
feSer, 72 
nenen, 31 

&;.<» 
flSon, 86 
liidor, JO 
( 5 n, III 
ford, 66 
rat, 152 
fracrA 113 
frXt, 1 16 
fnetewe, 112 
frea, 116 
frelit, 76 
frgmiEiaii, 62 
Treo, 116 
frignan, 60, 76 
' -il, 32, 126 


£lh.% 

^66 
20 


gad, 58 
gwrs, 92 
gang, 93, 106 


pat, 37 
geboren, 139 
gccoren, 139 
gellc, 112 
genumen, 32, 139 
PMC, 32. 43 
gcnio, 50 
geolu, 130 
PMng. 44, SO, 9« 
geostra, 42 
geoton, 93, 164 
gen.t, sP 


gesew 


I, 181 


(ge)t(=an, 104 
gewiss, 173 
giefu, 123 
gierd, 38 
gicst, 100 
Sjf- 44> 113 
gimnif 27 
Piti- 4 S 
g1x‘d, 83 
gold, iw 
gSs 95. ««» 

gKCSi, 92 

grcmjttan, 79 
grene, 26, 92 
grimm, 79^103 
gigm, 79 
gFuiran, 26, 92 
guma, 32, 68 
gylden, 108 

had, 86 
hador, 82 
hwlan, 108 
hicrfcst, 97 
hnsel, 30 
hafaS, 106 
hal, 108 
hana, lOO, 126 
hcah, loS 
heal], 61 
heals, 30^ 61 
heard, 86 
hcawan, 33, 1^3 
h{b1)an, 73, 100^ 121 


I hela, 29 
helpan, 76 
I hcortc, 29, 65 
her, 29 
hgre, 108 
hjrige, 1 14 
hlehn, loS 
hlerdc, 118 
hteivS, 33 
, hlS-w, 90 
hlaf. 123 
' hlcoffor, 78 
hliehhan, 94 
hlinian, 90 
hlud, 78, 89, 177 
hliittor, 87, rij 
hlystan, 38, 78 
hnigon, 105 
hoh, 29 
holt. 67 
hon, 117 
hgna, 100 
. liord, 38, 109 
hRefn, 123 
hridcl. 83 
I hildcr, 83 

™l(^), 67 
..and (hundred), 91 
liwS, 100 
hwicSer, 80 
hw^rgen, 122 
hweogel, 19, 98 
.iwcol, 98 
hwusta, IC4 
, h^d, 21, 94, 163 

liyidel, 39, 96 

ic, 27, 89, 113 
Idel, 143 
icldia, 108 
n, 95 

is, 26, 27, 86 
incian, 43 
inih, 40 
wng. 44. 50 
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lacssa, 6o 
1.1it,82 
livtan, S2 
lam(b), 132 
leah, 37 - 
l^n, io6, isi 

j«htj|i.99 
Icon, 98 
leomian, 56 

& S7 

, 61, 92 
liegan, 96 
jippe, 72, 77 


• 61. 99 
9* 


nucat (mast of ship), 82 
mxat (fruit), 87 



nacoci, too 
nxgcl, 100 
nafela, 72 
nafu, 73 
nam, 139 
nasu,53 
nSuSer, 132 


neaht, 103 
nefa, 73, 
neowe, 03 
nest, 31. 109, 173 
niewe, iii 
nift, 73 
nipon, 47, so 
nifit, 103 
nihtegale, 122 
niman, 27, 139 
ntwe^ lit 

ost, 87 
oxa, 3s 

pinn, 27 

read, 58 
reoht, 8S, 109 
rifelingb do 
riht, 109 
roceettan, 97 
rod, 165 
mfatf, 113 
itfst, 32 

s.vgon, 104 

.*^73. >65 
ss^tmi, 138 
' s3m-, 51 
s5wan,43, 90 
Avon. 104 
sc(c}Sdan, 83 
sce^u, 130 

seeawian, 37, 38, 56, 103 

scinan, ^ 

sealGan, ii2 

wax, 94 

sgegan, loi 

sefan, 73 

sella, 60 

scofon, 68 

scon, 51, IC4, 116 

scowan, 42 

seox, 48, 109 

seten, 138 

sctl, 82, 13S 

setten, 138 

si^ 77 

sihun, 27, 76 


siex, 109 
siht, 104 
siolfur, 109 
sittan, 7S 
stcc, 54, 123 
sliepan, 76 
sican, 116 
smeortan, 34 
smocc, 1S3 
sniiir, 102 

ST*** 

SpSCT, 56 
specan, 60 
sta.-S', 143 


stlgan, 96 
stol, 143 
stream, 53 
suean, 182 
summ, 183 
sulh, 67 
sundor, 122 
sum, 68 
sw5t, 43, 48 
swefn; 46 
sweger, 179 
swcof, 45 
swcotd. III 
sweostor, 48, 50 
swetc, 48, 77 
swin, 31 


t5, 1 17 

tacor, 83 

tawc, 112 

tear, 8z 

teoban, 165 

teon (censure), 94, 116 

teon (draw), 87, 117 


teases 

tredan, 65 
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wat, 40, 87, 138 

iM 

77, 120 
wactcr, 47 
wearni, 96, loG 
wears, 179 


weorc, 90 
weorSan, 85 
weoiSe, 178 
wcotold, 108 
weorpan, 105, 108 
wer, 31, 109 
n^an, 46k 92 
vdang, 182 
widewe, 31 
widu, HI 
wid{u)wc, 83 
wielni, 67 
wicrcan, 43 
, wierpS, 108 
I W!& 182 


wtodu, III 
nds, 138 
witan, 87, 138 

wddea, 86 
wS8,86 
wSSboia, 86 
word, 83 
u-oroldlie, Ii2 
1 wrotan, 123 
wudu, III 
I wuht, III 
wolf, 67, 98, I2S. 139 
I wordon, 177, 178 
, wylm, 67 
wyiceaii,9o 


odrance, 134 
advantage, 134 
nmongiit, 122 
ttik, 120 

Iraulk, 77 
lieiri}-, 133 
IrcII, 133 

bid (command), 73, 8 
bid (pray), 88 
Irottlc, 17 
Iwtticr, 17 
bridegroom, 68 
liridec. 108 


I raoseway, 133 
{ clad, 123 
_ command, 134 
' constable, 134 
! cooi^, 134 
crayfwh, 133 
cut, 133 ' 
j cutlet, 133 


glad, 83 
goad, 58 
guilty. 134 

gutta pereba, 97 
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laJy-day, 135 
laily's mnicl, 135 
Ininb, 132 
lea. 37 
leaf, 130 
Icafacc, 130 
Icnil, iss 
INp. 123 
Ifiaf, 123 


moklwar|i, 131 
much, 92 
miither, iSo 
mnndicwarl, 134 
iii)-slery, 133 


rash, Ss 
raven, 123 
«-.t34 
rceunnt, 134 
refine, 131 
rep»i, 134 
rcprimaml, 134 
ruat, \b, 133 

sand'blinfl, 31 
aanyigc. 134 
Kitle, b2 
shade, 130 
shadow, 130 
' «hc»v, 103 
shoplifter, 76, S 6 
slot, 97 
smart, 54 

I smite, 54 
smirk, 54 
sorcery, 134 
soon, 123 
sound, 133 
' sunder, 133 


1 »34 

I thievery, 134 
I thumb, 122 
I thunder, 123 
' thrall, 103 
' throne, 131 
tnbaeconiM, 135 
took, 130 
Tuesday, 47 


wanhope, 1 33 
I u-anton, 133 
! wasp, 130 
way, 133 
weaij-, 134 
I weich. 92 
’ werwolf, 3 t 
I whilst, 123 
; whitlow, 47 
I wight (nimble), 103 
' w(^, S6 
. wool, 13 S 
worth, vli., 85 
wot, 87 , 138 
' wild, 86 


Inlkcn, 77 

I lieqnem, loi 
! beiEcn, 133 
' liesondcri, 122 


. > bett, 83 
I licwegen, 88 
I hiegen, 37 
; bicten, 73, 85 

i tftS 

bindcD, So 
birkc, 76 
bischof; 1 18 
I bitten, SS 
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biauchcn, 103 
braue, ii6 
biiiutisam, 33 
brechcn, 93 
brcnncn, 109 
biicliu, 76, 143 

rlacMc, Cjf 
ilammeninf;, 53 
dcdccn, 16s 
de<i vatcfa, 135 
doch.oO 
donner, 139 
drittc, 86 
dutden, 67 


Che, 47. 133 

eilibcivcn, 119 
citel, r43 
die. Ci 

emprinden, 119 
cntc, 69, 86 

crdS 110 
crle, SS 
erntc, 55 
cnig, 130 
enter, 65, 83 


rdhre, 65 
rorschcn, 60^ 89 
frcsscn, 116 
friede, 133 
frohn, 116 
rramm, 62 
bthr, 109 
filhrc, 109 
luncfl,66 
fdnr, 104 
fiir, J30 
fus% 152 
fuller (eaw), 30 
fuller (food), 85 


gam, 92 
Kasi.100 
geUuren, 139 
fieiss,9S 

Bdl4 5o 
geile^ 58, 165 
gcvdss, 85 
geaielicn, 179 
gezogcn, 179 
gics«en. 93, 163 
glatt. 83 
gnmini 103 

griin, ^ 

• hachse, 4oo 
hader, 85 
bahn, 100 
haucn, 103 
horn, 109 
hsiuscr, 109 
haul, 21, 94, 165 
bebcD, 73 
heehse, loo 
-hdt, 86 
lidler, 82 
hcrbst, 97 
herde, no 
hers, 65 
himbecK, 119 
him, 36 
hiTte,iio 
hoch, 130 
hoflait, 119 


I igel. 95 

imbus, 1 19 
I itdcn, no, 125 


iUhle, 102 
kicsen, 36, 91^ 139 
kilt, 97 
hnie, 93, 165 
komuiciii 101 
kbnnen, 90 
korn, 95 
kmft, 109 
kriifiei 109 
knh,97_ 


Idcht, 99 
leihen, 98 
lelscn, 87 
lieb, 77 

licbcsscfamcrz, 133 
liegcn, 96 
lippe, 72 
lunge, 99 
luigcm, 99 
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mnnnel, 119 
mast, 87 
maul, 134 
mauiwurf, 133 
mans, 33 
messer, 94 
meth, 79 

miethe, 58, 87, 1 13 

mist, 9S 

mochte, 109 


na^ xoo 
neffe, 73 


sn. 139 

I, 106 




rathe, 165 
wfti 73i tfiS 

schanen, 38, 103 
schdnen, M 
scheiten, 83 


schliessen, 97 


sehloss, 97 
schmerzeu, 54, 12 } 
sehnee, 102 
sehnitt, 130 
schnitten, 130 
sehnnr, 53 
sdiwiiher, 45 
sdiveiss, 43 
schwester, 50 

sessel,’ 8^ 
sidit, 104 
singi^, 133 
sitten, 78 
sondem, 122 
sj^en, 73 
stades, 143 

sOnde, 80, 133 
sfladflut, 133 
sas%77 

t«B.79.9S 

M33 

that, 143 
than, 143 
thUr, 165 
totditer, 135 
toll, 49 
troiim, 109 
triinmt, 109 
treten, 65 


j, 98 

vemehmen, 85 
I Temunft, 85 


The English Wokds in Chapters VIII. and IX. 


ache, 278, 279 afford, 280 ale, 20S 

adder, 245, 286 against, 291 oil, 209 

ado, 290 ajar, 278 alms, 209, 290 

adze, 290 alder, 288 am, 217 
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amongg 207 

amonKst,29i 
anpct, 2S2, 291 
anon, 241 
anwcr, 279, 291 
ant, 246, aK 
anthem, 282, 290 
anvil, 292 
are, 209 
nrl:. 278 
arrow, 208, 291 
iuk, 241, 278 


bad^aoS 
bale, 274 
ban, 274 
bare, 209 
barl<9’, 278 
barn, 219 
bavv, 288 
bath, 280 
bathe, aoS, 280 
baths, 280 
baulk, 209 
be-aS? 

beacon, 354 
bcanl, 209 
beast, 274 
beat, 257 
bcantj, 274 
beckon, 250 
been, 237 
before, ajp 
begin, 282 
behest, 290, 291 
behind, 226 
behove, 265 
lielicf, 254, 281 
believe, 251 
beneath, 280 
bench, 291 
bequeath, 280 


birch, 226 
bird, 226 
bittern, 287 
bladder, 245 
blast, 246 
bless, 250, 290 
blind, 276 
blossom, 265, 290 
blow, 265 
board, 230 
bodice, 290 
body, 230 
boil (noun), 271 • 

liOit (verb), 272, 27i 
bore, 209 
bosom, 2(14 
bough, 265 
bou^t, 230 
Ixmnd, 286 
Imw, 2G9, 284 
bower, 369 
bowl, 230 
braid, 2l8 
brake, 209 
bramble, 250 
brass, 289 
braaen, 289 
break, 218 
breast, 257 
lireath, 245, 280 
breathe, 346, 280 
breeches, 250 
briar, 250 
btld^room, 288 
bridge, 283 
bright, 218 
bn^ 241 
broke, 209 
brook, 269 


calf, 286 
came, 265 
care, 277 
castle, 209, 291 

chafer, 281 
chaiTcr, 287 
chapman, 253 
cheek, 277 
chad, 226, 277 
chin, 277 
choke, 230 
choose, 254, 258, 289 
chase, 289 
Christendom, 261 
diristmas, 291 
church, 226, 278 
churl, 218, 277 
day, 245, *84 
dean, 277 
cleave, 257 
clew, 258 
doak, 274 
doUis, 280 
coach, 278 
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dale, aoS 
daie^ 209 
darling, 258 
daughter, 231 
day, 274 
dea( wi 
to. 258 
death, 3M 
deer, 258 
deft, 207 
d«ree,274 
delay, 274 
to. 2S4. 274 
ditch, 261, 277 


doughty, 338 
draw, 209, 274 
dread, 245 
drew, 265 
dross, 286 
drought, 369 
drove, 241 
drown, 234. 278 
dry, 271, 284 
dumb, 377 
dust, 2^ 
dwarf, 219, 285 
dwelled, 279 
dwelt, 279 
dwindle, 286 
dye, 250 


exerdse, 2S9 
exert, 289 
eye, 254, 284 
^ot, 250^ 280 

iarther, 335 
■farthing, 258 
fasten, 391 

fath^^379, 28X 
fear, luiA 
fee. 218, 2S6 
feel, 251 
feet, 351 
fell, 357 
fern, 208 


flitch, 278 
flood, 364 
floor, 366 
flown, 330 
flutter, 329 
fly(noim),257 
fly (verb), 257, 284 


fordi, 230 
forty, 258 
fought, 209 
four, 258 . 
freeze, 2S9 
fresh, 278, 288 
fret, 291 
ftiday, 284 
friend, 257 
fright, 238 
frost, 230 
full, 234. 274 
furlong, 269 


gave, 20S 
gear, 309 

geese, 251, 274, 28s, 


goshawk, 265 
gospel, 279 
gossip, 277» 279 
got, soS 

grass, 209, 288, 2f 
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gtay, S45 hie, 262, 284 ladder, 245 

(.>10X6, 2S9 high, 254 lady, 245, 282 

great. 254 hill, 285 lair, 219 

Greenr/ich. 27S hind, 262 lammai, 282 

grey, 245, 284 hip, 257 lank, 20S 

gri<1y, 261 hire, 271 lark, 241, 291 

grist, 261 his, 289 last, 246, 290 

ground, 27G hither, 279 lath, 290 

grwcl, 2G9 hoar, 241 lath^ 280 

gue'it, 217, 282 hoarse, 290 later, 208 

guilt, 237 , hole, 230 lather, 253 

I holiday, 241 laugh, 219 

hail, 20S { holly, 230, 286 laughter, 285 

hair, 246 hon^, 2S4 lay, 209, 218 

hale, 241 I honour, 274 lea, 286 

half, 209, 286 hook, 264 leant, 279 

hallow, 241 I horehaund. 286 Icam, 218 

halter, 20S 1 hornet, 238 leather, 217 

luind, 208 i hot, 241 leek, 254 

handiwork, 284 hough, 265 leer, 258 

hare. 209 | hound, 23^ left, 238 

hark, 251 ■ house, 2^ lend, 286 

hart, 219 ' houses, 2S9 lent, 278 

harvest, 209, 282 | hovcr^Gs less, 244, 253 

has, 2S0 how, 269 lest, 280 

hasp, 290 I hue, 258 let, 245 

hawk, 209, 282 hung, 250 letra, 246 

hay, 25a hustings, 280 lice, 271 

horcl, 289, 290 j lie, 257, 284 

he, 230 I, 226, 278 lief, 257 

head, 253, 282 ice, 289 life, 281 

hear, 231 idde, 283 " light, 257 

beard, 230 if, 283 limb, 286 

hearken, 231 iron, 263 lime, 279 

hearth, 219 iron-mould, 279 linch-pin, 390 

heat, 234 is, 289 linen, 261 

hcavj-, 217 island, 290 lisp, 291 

heel, 230 itch, 283 lissom, 282 

hdfer, 233 little, 271 

height, 230 keen, 277 loaf, 241 

held, 2^7 kernel, 238 loan, 245 

hemlock, 23S key, 246, 277 loath, 280 

hemp, 387 kind, 238 loathe, 380 

henumnn, 2S4 kindred, 286 lobster, 287 

hep, 257 kirk, 278 long, 208, 382 

her, 226 kiss, 277, 289 loom, 263 

hc^, 21S kndl, 2^ lord, 241, 282, 285 

here, 231 ■ knew, 238 | lore, 241 

hew, 234 knoll, 230 lose^ 238 

hid, 271 knowledge, 241, 27S love, 234 
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neigh, 245, 284 
neither, 245 
nettcrcap, 287 
new, 258 
newfiffi^led, 279 
newt, 219, 282, 2S7 
nickname, 287 
night, 285 
nightingale, 286 
nini^ 226, 284 
nit, 285 
nonce, 2S7 
none, 241 


tnotniw, 230, 284 
most, 245 
moth, aSi 
mother, 264, 279 
mould, 230 

mouse,’ 2^, 274, 289 
mouth, 269, 280 
mouths, 280 
much, 225, 27& 286 
murder, 230^ 2&1 
mussel, 278 
must, 264 


owl, 2^ 
own, 241, 2S4 
03^ 230 

paddle, 290 
paddock, 28S 
passenger, 287 
path, 209 
paths, 2&> 

pease, 218, 290 
peU>le, 2S7 
, penny, 286 
peril, 274 


rather, 209 
raven, 281 
raw, 2S4 
read (past), 245 
read (iniin.}, 246 
reap, 218 
rear, 246 
rede, 245 
tell, 279 
retch, 24s 
rich, 2^ 
rick, 253 
nd, 217 

riddle^ 244, 290 
right, 218 
rime, 285 
rise, 289 
road, 241 
rode, 241 
rood, 265 

root (verb), 291 
rose, 289 
rough, 209 
round, 286 
row, 265 
rudder, 264, 280 
me (verb), 258 
ran, 234, 274' 
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slay, aoS ' Surrey, aSo 

slew, a65 Sussex, aSi, 29a 

sloth, 245 ' swaddle, 280 

said, 2U7 slough, 265 swallow, 291 

sail, aiS slumba, 286 ! sware, 365 

sang, 20S smooth, 265, 2S0 I swarthy, 290 

raw, 209, 2S4 snare, 209 I swathe, 218 

scale, ao*!, 374 sneak, 262 swear, 219 

scent, 288 sneeze, eS7 | sweat, 245 

score, 230 snow, 241 ‘ sweep, 241 

scythe, 2C3, aSS so, 241, 291 swerve, 218 

sea, 243 ^ | ^word, 219, 291 

seal, 218 ton, 234 swore, 266 

sea>mcw, 246 song. 20S sworn, 230 

see, 257 sorry, 241 

seek, 278 sought, 266 tarry, 217 

seethe, 257 sour, 3^ taught, 246, 285 

sew, 2S7 *ow, 334, 241, 2S7, 284 teach, 278 

shake, 378 sparrow, aoS, 291 tear, 254 

shamble-,, 284 speak, 218, 288 tease, 245 

she, 237, 279, 290 spear, 219 -teen, 231 

shed, 341 I speech, 2^, 288 teeth, 251 

sheer, 246 spew, 262 than, 230 

sherifT. 230, 261, 2S1 spidcrr28o thane, 318 

shew, 234 spindle, 286 that, 280 

shield, 318 spot, 286 thaw, 24I 

shire, 2C2 spouse, 274 the, 280 

shorl, a&i spue, 262 thee, 230 

shoe, 265 spun 230 theft, 250 

shone, 241 stall, 381 their, 219 

shook, a&t stair, 246 then, 230, 280 

shoot, 238 stalwart,- 286 thence, 207 

should, 230, 386 steal, 218 there, 246, 280 

shove, 269 steep, 234 these, 226 

shovel, 229 steer, 231 they, 380 

show, 334 stem, 382 thigh, 357 

shrew, 254 stem, 21^ 237 thimble, 286 

shut, 237 stewsird, 262 third, 288 

sick, 237, 37s stir, 238 thirst, 289 

sieve, 223 stirrup, 361 thirteen, 254 

Mcht, 280 stool, 264, 274 thirty, 226 

silk, 323 stoop, 369 thong, 291 

silly, 244 straw, 219, 254 thorough, 234 

since, 281 strew, 219 thou, 269 

sing, 282 strip, am though, 234, 380 

singe, 279, 283 sty, 226 thrash, 317 

sister, 317 >78, >86 threaten, 233 

six, 217 Suflbik, 38( thresh, 217 

slain, 20S, 284 sun, 289 threw, 258 

slaughter, 209 suri^ 279 thrice, 262 
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through, 335 wallow, soS wolf, 334, 2S1 

thrash, 237 wander, 3oS xndves, 2S2 

thrust, 271 wanion, 279 woman, 262 

thumb, 269, 286 ward, ieei womb, 209 

thunder, 286 warm, 209 women, adr 

thursday, 269 was, 308, 289 wont, 235. 379 

tie, 250, 284 wasp, 290 woo, 265, 284 

tilt, 219 wassail, 386 wood, 234 

tine, 279 waste, 250 woodbine, 279 

tippet, 207 water, 209 woof, 265 

tire, 2j8 wave, 245 wool, 234 

tithe, 257 way, 218, 274 word, 230 

titmouse, 241 w^ 250 worlc, 218- 

to, 264 wedc, 218 world, 230 

toother, 307 wean, 218 worm, 238 

told, 209 weary, 251 worship, aSt 

too, 265 weather, 279 worst, 23S 

tooth, 265 web, 377 I worth, 218 

tough, 20^ 385 Wednesday, 264 worry, ‘237 

tree, 257 week, 226 would, 230, 286 

trim, 337 weevil, 226 wonnd, 235 

trot^ 257 weight 226 wrath, 34fi, 281 

trough, 330 weird, 238 wreaths, 280 

trow. 257 welkirs, 230 wrest, 244 

true, 258 Wdsh, 217 wright, 288 

truth, 258 wendi, 286 wrist, 281 

truths, 280 were, 245 

tuesday, 282 wet, 245 yarn, 282 

twain, 350 whM, 257 yate^ 282 

twit, 361 wheeze, 289 yawn, 319 

tn-o, 241 whelk, 285 yclept, 384 

whereof, 381 ye, 2p 

uncouth, 269 which, 278, 2S6 yea, 245 

unkempt, 277 while, 262 yeast, 218 

upholsterer, 279 whiles, 291 ydlow, 217, 282, 291 

upon, 234 whiUt, 291 yes, 225 

us, 269 whit, 285 yesterday, 217 

who, 241, 285 yew, 258 

vane, 282 whol^ 285 yield, 282 

vat, 282 why, 271 yoke, 230 

veil, 274 ■> wi«d, 218 yolk, 218, 286 

verdure, 379 wife, 281 yore, 254 

vinewed. 282 wimple, 387 you, 3^ 

visen, 282 winnow, 279 your, 358 

wise, 289 youth, 358 

waist, 308 with, 280 yule, 258 

walk, 286 woke, 265 


TUllHODtX A»V SrZAMS, rUXnRS, EUrMBUIKSH. 




